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PREFACE 


This tieatisc ia tJie result: of no oblective study of Indum 
hi^ory made witK a sdentiflo outlook by me during tbe iaat 
s Lc yoojs. uithout any proJodiee what^K!ver, It took mo about 
a yew to write down tbe hook. This book contains, among 
others, the followiog research results of the author which 
throw new light on mnny phatios oiirl figures of Indian history^ 
Mohenio-daio people wore Akkadian colonists. Indo- 
Europeans when entered into India had Brome Age OiTilizationv 
Tlu'tr speech developed into Pnifcrit languages. Hastinpiir II 
of the arehiealogiBtB rsprceents their oultnie, AcLwmeinjd 
rulers brought iron, Aryans and Btahrnlnisin to ^idin and 
caused the development of hybrid Sanskrit. Many Vedic 
hymns were composed in the 5th and 4th centuries B, C. 
BmhmiTi script developed out of a oombimtionof Kharoshtht 
and Greek scripts. Zeus became Siva, Palloa Athena Kali and 
Logos Brahma. Jainism developerl after Seniya and Diogenes. 
Tho Vosishtha Dliaimu Sutra was composed about 150 B. C. 
VaisaBipayona compiled the Yajor-Veda lu about J40 B. C. 
Scythiims introduced to India 8ati. Sraddjja, doctrine of 
rebirth, belief in ineamation, Gampathi-woruhip and the cult 
ofSramana. Scythianshrought Dravidians to India. Southern 
kings were of Scythian origin. Vonna ia a Scythian anffii. 
Bhrigu wrote tlio orijnnal Mann Samhita in about 80 B, C. 
ValnuJci wrote the original Ramayana in about 70 B, C- 
Angtras rompiled the Atharva-Veda in about 70 B. C. Dvaipa- 
yana compiled tho Big-Veda in about 60 B. C. and wrote tbe 
originiU ATahabhorata. Ten principal Upanifihads were written 
between tho first and fourth centuries A. D. Panini lived 
about A. D. 160, Aavaghoeha and Badarayana A. D. 400 and 
Jainiini A. D. 4W). BadarayanarowTOto tho Mami Samliitaand 
tlio Mohabiiarata and wrote tbe Gita, the former being under 
thenamoManavaDfajumn Sutra. Tiasa, the teaebsr of Buddha- 
ghosha, founded the Theravada school and oomposed the 
Kathavattliu. Buddhaghoshs probably wrote the MiJJnrla Phnha 
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And groupcKl Lhc NikAjrAA. Eodhu^cbi groupi^d tfai? ntAkas. 
BaudhAiy&nA lived About A. D. 550 and Apa^tombiL A- 600. 

above eontenta were pablisb^ in an advertiBAmeut 
about tliia book in the iaaue of ]9tk Maj^ 1956 of "Nava- 
yngain ” (Malayakni Weekly, Kozhikode) and in the lesite of 
Jqno 1956 of The Modem Roviow /* Oaicutta. 

Other importAtkt feaults of the researches made by tlufl 
writer are the following; The Middle Path of Buddhism was 
mspLred by Greeks; the Shaabti-Tontni (now lost) waa writtcfi 
by Kapihi in about A. 50; Narada lived m Cr A. D- 56 and 
ia the father of popular Kidduiam; Satapatha Bralimaiia \vb& 
written iu about A. D. ISO; soma parta of tbo extant Val m i k l- 
Riunayana were eompoeed by Uaanaa who rewrote the Rame- 
yana in C. A, B* 275. Apart from those the work contains 
many oth^ fUidings of the author. 

1 have endeavoured to saarch Eind tahulate the locorda 
with integrity and to present the fatte in a chronologic^] 
soquenca in a aclentifia spirit m than only will it bo possible 
to imderatond the real BignifiGanca of events, Tbotigh soma of 
the dates newly assigned by me to some hiatoriceJ figures and 
litcraiy works may not be they may be the nraredl 

to the actual dates than any propd^od till now. A few 
historians among the British rulers of India arc said to have 
minimised the greatbees of India in order to demoroJisG the 
then rising freedom movemeot in India. With a view to 
oounterset thorn, it is also stated, some of the Indian hiatorlansi 
on the erther hand had undertaken militant Lktory uTitiHg by 
exaggerating the glory of India. In a ncientifio treatise like 
tbi& such seutimontaJ EirgnmentSp mturaJly, do not find a place, 

Nileshwar^ 

February, 1957 ^odotk Gofindim Nambiitr 


Chapter I 


STONE AGE 


The Age of the EArth 

Scientiate Imvc ei^deAVOurcd to ^Icruktc the a,ge of tho 
earth throtigh tti& study of rfidioaetivity. In one yeiy-, huAvy 
araniuzd loses one Atonfiotit of 6^570 million^ liglit umojum or 
actino-urenium one out of 1,030 million and thorium one out of 
20,000 rnlUion. Hie lo?t atoms are replaced hy an equal 
number of atomfl of lead. So tho age of uranium can be 
calculated fairly accurately through the calculation of the 
number of atoms of lead contained m the metal and the 
nimibcr of atcima of nranlufo, Like^risEji the time elapsed 
since a rock has been formed can be calculated if a mineral 
containijng uranium is imprisoned in the rock- By the above 
method of Pierre Curie the epoch at wluch the eartli began to 
solidify is determined by scientiffta and the figures got vary 
between 3,000 and 4^000 million years. 

Life on the earth appeared about One billion ymrs (10*^) 
ago, soon after tho earth had coolcdi The ago of a fesssil is 
deduced fioin the age of the reck or soil in which it is founds 
Lately^ the foBsUs have been dated by the carbon— 14 method. 

Evolution of Man 

A creature named Proconsul is found to have lived in 
East Africa about 30,000,000 years ago which probably 
betanged to the coramoa ancestral etoek of men and apes^ 
These creature appear to have been equally at home Id tho 
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tioefi &Dil on the gtdunri. Some of them luippencd to bo 
gmdtiAlly reataictod to forest life and dcvdoped long arm^ 
as a mstik of atFmgfug from bough to bongb iind tliiisr became 
the typtcnl anthropoid apes. Others T^ho took to tbe open 
ooimtiy got tJieir legs outgrow the arms m length as they 
practiced to scnttb ai>oiit on thtiir bind lege- Theae cfoaturee 
ropresonting their nearby human atago are known aa 
AuBtmlop itliecos. The fi rat fosad of the skull of Auat ralopitlieeus 
was discovered in the iUing of an ancient cave evposetl by 
tbo quarrying of limestone at Taung^ in Beebujm.aland in 
in South Africa in 1924 and was identified by Professor 
Raymond Datt of Johannesburg aa that of the protadmnian. 
The specimens of an early Autilniiopitbecna, i^iiich lived 
dOOjOOO years ago, have been dboDveied in tbo Tranaiwl by 
by Dr, Robert Broom in ID36. Kenneth Oakley Bays that 
probably somewboro in tbo open savannah bordering on tbo 
forests of Central Africa etiU earlier Australopilbccines evolveci 
into tool-making PithDcanthroptm (true men) presumably 
between ^iftO^OOO and 1,0110,000 yeima ago, Some of tlie 
Australopitbcdncs aiirvived almost nnclianged as in South 
Africa who being lU-cqiiippcd were mods ojctinct by tho 
oarjiivores- 

The first tookmabing people began to spread over tlip 
Old W orld by about fiOEhOOO yoftrs ago. Traces of now 
ertincl Pithecanthropus were found in oave deposits near 
Peking. We have also tho e^mpbs of this typo from Java. 
Th^ Peking amt Java Pithecanthropus likely lived Iw^twocm 
500,000 and 20U»mi0 years ago. The Heidelberg jaw suggwl^ 
that Pithccan thro pus (Homo) existed in Gottnany perhaps 
400*000 yeors ago. It has been pointed out from indications 
in ^utb Africa that early men <Ud not take shelter in eaves 
until they bad the use of lim, oa eaves would have been 
desth-trapfl without fire as a means of wording off carnh ona. 
aiarred bones in the envo of Cbou^Kou.tion, near Poking 
indicate that Peking Man bad tho ose of firCj otherwise ho 
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could aot inbubLt eav^si, Tlic ovidencje now avuilAbb eliovB 
thftt Auertirali^pftliectid had pot the oao of fire, Kenneth 
Oakloy says that *' there are hinte that the earliest Itpo men 
m Africa wre rather like a prototype of the AustraHan 
abori^rinah and that it was from this group that" the 
Epropeans themselre^ wero evolv'od. 

Life of early Man 

Man first lived in qavema aide by aide witJi wild animals, 
Hiri way of tife vms not very different from tliat of theas 
ferocious bcoata, Hin primaiy mm! was to eat for which ho 
had toUke to hunt* He bad also to defend himself* Hio 
rudimentary brain worked and enabled hiin to invent crude 
weapons of stones which discarded his relative weakness. 
The crude club was improved to become a etono a^o. Ho 
made a fence by fasLeming a pointed flmt on a staff by means 
of a tliong, It was also improved to become a javdin. 
Artne^l ividi these weapons he won the victory over the most 
forocions beasts in the struggle for oxtstenee. 

M^n wm first frightened at tho sight of Bro, |3orha|is 
ignited by lightning. But soan he not only subjugated the 
enemy itaelf, but hameseetl It as ho eamo to know that the 
flame of the fire ‘could livo when fed, or die when negbotod.* 
He preservod this dangerous olebient in bis cave to use it to 
w-ard off the fetocioua beuata. It is said tliat the method of 
producing fire by rubbing two pieces of wood together was 
invented long after fire came to be used. 

Dcrctopiuent of Languages and Cullures 

Tlic structure of the hirynx, tongue muscJi^ and other 
organs enabled human beings to emit a very large range of 
noises that are technically called articulate sounds. Tbev 
have boon able to invest these sounds with convention^ 
meanings owing to their posacsaJng expansive brama and 
bvmg in SDciDtfes. Thus * w^orda' were originated by aome 
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sort of tacit agrooment betwoon raombera of tho eociety uaing 
them* Tho language thue developed seema to be aa old and 
aniTorsai aa the hurmn trait of toobmaking m even the earliest 
'himian^ ekidla hoaj nuirkB of swelling of the brain m the 
fipceoh regions. The language enabled human experience to 
be ' pooled ^ 

Archseologista classify the objects used by tbe priuLitivo 
people by functionp into meta, knives^ huts, tombs etc. 
In each fnnctlouftl dies they diatinguiah a variety of typ<s@ 
prevailing over a region at a certain period in aretseologLeal 
time. The totality of recognised types oocorriiig siinuJta^ 
neonftTy in a partlcnlar region is termed a 'culture'. The 
’iTiricty of types testiQoa to the multiplioity of social traditions 
govemiug their production and uae. Ab language ia an 
Important vehicle Ln the formation and transmission of social 
tradition^ the group of people possessing a distinct cuhtirc 
might ba expected to ^iiKak n cliatinet tongue. Tliorcfore tho 
^ divergences in linguistic conventions may be taken to beaa 
old oa divergences in material e^^tiipment or burial rites. 
Nevertheless* Pmfrsaor V, Gordon ChiJile reminds us that 
culture and language need not necessarily eoiueide. Groups 
speaking difforent lutiguagies are fotind to hayo a common 
culture and it ia explained as owing to their occupying a 
conrinuoua geographical region. Owing to the necessitiBa of 
its own peculiar environmenti each society evolves distinctive 
processes and devices. But aa Bocicties migrate to other 
regions, generally the immigrant and tho native traditions 
blend. Furlher, inveutious and discoveries cross tho 
boundaries of region and lingulatie convention and are diffused 
from one society to another. 

Goognpliy 

Historical India comprwes the two countries now known 
as India and Pakistan. Iti this book, for the sake of con. 
venience, tho word India is o^d in its Mstorica] sense. The 
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UMie of India ia derived from tho Greek name of Indus for 
*Hindu* which wm so called by ancient PcrHianB for the 
native name 'Sindhn*. According to another theoiy the 
name Sindhu was changed into Hindn by the Saka — Palhava 
tribes of Gentrai Asia who entered India, 

The range of Himalayan motintains on the north, the 
Arabian aca on the West, the Bay of Bengal on the east and 
Indian ooean on the south separate India from the rest of 
the world making it a geographical unit on a vast scale. 
India is about l*S million square mllea in area and has 
regional variations of physical features. The Himalayan 
Moimtaln range rising to an average height of 20^00l^ feet has 
an average width of 150 miles and a length of about 1*500 miles. 
The coastal strip of Baluchistan in the T^orth-West of India and 
the Bulan and Kyber jmsses in the Wicstern end of the Hima- 
lavaii range provide approaches to India from the ^ortli-West 
Tho southern part of India is a peninsula driven like a 
wedge into tho Indian ooean. The two sidea of the pemusula 
are littoral plains and the middle part forms a platcan 
called Deccan which ia geologically the oldest part of India^ 
The two aides of the plateau form tbo two mountain ranges 
called Gbats whJcb meet in tho Nilgirifl further to which tho 
ranges extend southwurds in a single range terminating in 
Cape Comorin. Tho northern side of the plateau forma the 
Vindhya mountains^ 

Between tho Doccan plateau and tho Hintolaj-an tango 
lies tho ferlilc Indn^gangetio plain watered by tlie Indus and 
the Ganges rivers^ The deltas of the rivers, the Mabanadi, tho 
GodavEkri j the Krishna^ thfe Xarmada^ the Tupti and t ho Kauveri 
are also fertile regtona* The Gangetic plain and the West Coast 
and in a lesser degree the east coast have plenty of rainfall duo 
to the South Weat and North-East monsDonfl while tho Deccan, 
the region of hlaeksoil, lioa scanliy ramfeJl. Tho region of 
Hajaputana ia sandy with little Tidn, Owing to ita different 
physical features India has a variety of climates. 
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Lower PaUevlitbLc Phase 

Tho geologists havo dijBCOV’ored the vast periods of time 
inTolTod in geologieol reckoning, oven in tlic«o BhaI phases of 
the nntuml sequence where traces of man first appear, and 
eapreased in teraw of aoJar jenra. The methods employed 
for the purpose involve a correlation between the Geological 
phenomena of the Floistocono period and the fluctuating curve 
of solar radiation with which those happenirtga seem to be 
closely coimccted. Accordingly the beginning of the period 
hoa boon dated somewhere about 60fl,000 years ago To this 
time of great antiquity scorn to belong the earliest tools mndo 
of chipped atone found in tho Old World which attest the 
existenee of human being os a tool-using being. Later, about 
600,000 years ago, there developed a relatively eompotent 
technique in making stone tools to certain recognisable 
patterns, dLstfnguishablo in Europe and perhaps in Africa 
also. To this periofl may belong the skull from Mod joker to 
in Java, once declared by geologists to be the eorlret re¬ 
presentative of the Pithecanthropus (the walking ape-man) 
race of primitive maij. The tools and fossils found widely 
distributed on earth from this time onwards carry on tho 
story of man's evolution acroaa the roillonnin until flftocn 
Of twenty thousand yea» ago. Tho wliolo of this epoch 
constitutes the geological period kno^vn as Plotstocene phase 
and Archaoologially as the Polncolithia or Old Stone Ago 
phase of man's devclopmont. 

Very rare hmuan fossils, some fossils of tho animals 
hunted by man and discarded stone tools lying in river— 
gravels unearthed by arohaisologists are used by tlis hiatoriana 
for their study of Lower Paloeollthic man and his achiovc- 
ments. In India, os in Europe, num-ntado tools have been 
found in many nf the river terraces, voiy^ing with eiiinaticaJ 
changes what in geology » termed os glacial periods. In 
Northern India, gcoldgiats have suggested that there aero in 
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Plei^toacenc tiitiea Era glAcia] perluda (Ico Ages) BcpGjatx^ by 
inl^rglaciaU in that area and each indicated by typical 
prcduetB of glacial action. 

The beginning of the firat Glacial Age is dated by 
gcologiiate to 600,000 years ago and tlie bitterest stage of the 
Fourth Gkciol Agts some 50,000 years ago. The irnplemejiU 
found in depoatta of tbeac remote perii^ls have been grouped 
bv' the archaeologists into Jfatc and sdre tools- In the flake 
{or chopper} gmup^ a tool is made by dotnebing a large Hake 
from a block of stone and s'orking this into the finiuhed took 
In the core group^ a tool is mode by ttaking nr chipping away 
from a. parent block until tlie resultant form is aatisfactory. 
In manufacturing core tools nat orally flakes are prodooed in 
the pimcofts which wore in turn often made into tools, but 
the core tools alwnj-a predomlnatLEig. 

Tiiough no human fossils have been found in India, from 
the evidence dsowhere in the Old World, the concluaion is 
that the flake or chopper tradition found in India may bo 
tlie product of the ^Sneient or PaheoRnthropic stem m human 
evolution such as Pithecanthropus and the tools of core 
technique may be of the early Mom& sapUns in the Modem or 
Neoanthropie family. 

The Bkulb of the PEkheoantliropic stem bear greater 
rBS 5 mb!ancc 9 to the common man—ape stock with w'bieh may 
possibly bo associated the clioppcr-fcool culture in East Asia. 
The descendants of this parti culftf group of later Pahsolithio 
times arc cssuntially makerfi of flaJce-toolai As alluded to 
elsewhere the famous Pithcc^thrppus of Java, and hia 
relatives from Clionkouticn in China Eire considered to belong 
to the Falg&osntlimpidoo. Tho skulls of the Ncoanthropic 
group diflbr Jittlti from that of tnodem man and the group is 
aosociatcil w ith ihc type of took witiiin tho com cnlturca of 
which there is evidence at least in Europo. Th€?se two luom 
groups of fussil tnen^ the Palasoanthropic and Ncoanthiopio 
steins have already distiuguialiably itsaohcd & copsidctable 
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degree of diFcigence by the Middle Pleistoceoe, a period dated 
by the solar radiation method between about 400,000 and 
200^000 ago. 

Th& tmces of twl-Tualdng men in India are found 

to belong to the last phaae of the Second Glaciation or to the 
beginning of the Second (Great) Intergbcial. Tliat is, tool* 
making men lived in India about 400,000 years ago, if 
expressed in tonna of solar years. In deposits of this 
Pleistocene ago in ^forthem India, in the Potwar [Rawalpindi) 
region, and perhaps in Central India, in the upper Xarmada 
Volley (Uoshangabad, .Tubulpora district) largo rongh flake- 
tools IiAve been found and have been suggest^ to belong to 
the Tory end of the Lower Pleistoeene phase and also to be 
contemporary with the oarliDr Pitheeanthropoids in Java. 
But both core and flake industries are found in West and 
Central Europe at tbb perior], Tbis flake industry is followed 
by an industry known as Soan indoatry and benoe the Indian 
fluke idtlstrj' is known oa the Pre-Soan industij. 

In tJiB deposits in the Valley of the Scan river, a tributary 
of the iTuius in the Potwar region of the Punjab, early flake- 
tools are fonnd from which a scries of Lower Palaeoljthie 
cultures areauggeslod. Arohaeologists have also found the flake 
industry* in the Valley of Indua, in Pooneh near Jliclitmand in 
the Salt Range. This industry bos been oallod tlic&wn Cu^re, 

In the curly Scan industry ate fountl two main types of 
implements. Tools of one tj-pc wore mude from rounded pebbles 
wonly the minimum flaking necessary to obtain a chopper ahnpo 
IS fon nd, Th 0 other tj-pc of took com priwa thick, heavy flakes 
and the equally crude parent cores from which they wero 
dolaclied. Thcearly Soan industry belongs to the early Middle 
PIvBteeenc date, within the second Interglacial periorl and 
dated by the solar radiation method, by geologists, between 
aljout 4( KJ.OOd and 2€4J.OfX) yeara ago. By tho pIosb of this period 
two feinrirt of tecimical developments am noticed in stonc- 
flaking whidi become distinct in the Late Soan Industries. 
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Tiieao La to Soan industries have begun in the third Gkeml 
timfs and eimdved la tor. T* one oF these typea belong the 
£mp£ore<] iiakc-tools made from |>ebb1cs and the toola made 
from a eon? befoio detaching the flake belong to tbo other. 
Thi-sc final phases of the Soan indikstrlra. found in cjifferetit 
parts of NorthAVeat India, survived into the Last Intorglaciid 
period and beyond. 

In a large numbor of finds in South'East India stone 
ioiplcnients of the core-locil group of I^w'er Palaeolithic 
period have beem found. Tills Indian representative of the 
core-tool family" has been called J^adm& Indiisify. The name 
Madras is given us the indastiy is oentored in Sladras area. 
The Madras industry is found to represent in Central and 
Weatom India and even in the area of Soan culture* 

In the Madras Industry we find tools pear'Shaped or 
oval^ flaked on both faocs to produce a continuous cutting 
edge.. This type of tool is iilso called hand-asc. In this 
industry flaking was done with a hamnior^stone, and the finer 
work of the later phases with a bar of wood or hom* In tJio 
VaUey ofthe rivers Kauvery and Vaigai in the Souths round 
Bombay and north of the river Karmad* in the West and in 
the upper reaches of the Soan, a tnbotaty of the Ganges, have 
been found toola of the Madras industry typo. In the industry 
eorc-tool element is found to be strongest iif the south and 
BOutli-esLSt, the flake or chopper type domlnatiiig furtlicr nortli 
includiiig Knrnool arta. 

Tools similar or sometime even identical to the typo of 
Madras industry are seen in South Africa ■ Southern Englnnd, 
Wcjstcrn Europe and Arabia. From this it is suggested that 
the South Indian Palaeolithic cultures belong to tiuB vast 
Eurafrican province. From Swonscombe, in England, a 
skull belonging to Homo sapicii4 has been found associated 
with a core-tool industry of the Madma (or the Acheul of 
Francs) typo- From this orohaeoIogiBts have attributed the 
core-tools of Euralrican province to fifoana 
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Tt was in thfl year 1863 that the geologist Brucw Footo 
found the first Indian FaJaoolithie implement OroarSfadrasand 
pared the wny for the conception of tho essential unity oI Uio 
earlier Stone Age CoJtorea throughout the OW World, as 
simikrJoolfi associated Mrith extinct species of inainmala hero 
already been found in Bnropo by the geologists Sir John 
Evans, Falconer and Prestwich. 

Cotmnencing on December I, and concluding on 

Bfarch 1933 the Deccan College Eoseorcb Institute of Poona, 
led by Dr. H. D. Sankalia, conduoted excarations in the 
Narmada Valley region. Their excavations and explnratione 
produced large flake or pobbhs, intentionally fashioned into 
axes, scrapers, choppers and hmnmers, embedded in thick 
layers of cement concretediko gravcia of sand, giving evidence 
that man first inhabited the Narmada V^aUey over 1^50,000 
years ago. While the tools indicated the presence of roan, 
the giavols and the goncmlly largo pehbles suggested that the 
dimatc of the region at that time was mrtch more wet than at 
present. Dense jutigJes teemed with animtUs like horses, 
buffaloes and elophantB. What happened to this man and 
his Gul time is not known to the excavator. 

During the iost Glacial period tn certain parts of Westem 
Asia and in Europe there a™e a etoiw industry in which a 
now type of tool based on the slender blade detached from a 
core was made. This industry is eaid to bo characteristic of 
the Upper Palaeolithic phase. The Aurignaeian and Gravettinn 
for^ of implemenis belong to the upper Fnlocolithia indu¬ 
stries. The upper PolitoUtliic indqstries are said to Iiavo 
probably Drifted in Western Ado, The Aurignaeian forms 
euggestod to be origiiiatc<l in Iranian plateau are found in 
some of the Chinese industries of the Shuitungkon river. 
Gravettion forme arc found froin the sites of Kurdistan, in 
Northern Iraq, 

But in India, according to Stuart Piggott, the Lower 
PaliMlithic cultures within the com and flake (or chopper) 
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groups were botli present at the beginning of MiJdio Pleletoceno 
times (iihout 400,000 yesara iugQ) and they Btir^ivfsd in old 
fbrms long after the end of the last- Glacial perwd (abcujt 
10,000 years ago). He saya (in his book of 195^11 that 
eonclusivo proof for the survival in India of any upper 
Polaeolithio cnJturEiB comparable to those of Eurojic nr the 
Western Asia is not yet foinid. Certain stone industries from 
Knmool In the Dcccan and near Bombay arcs not generally 
acoeptc<l to represent the Upper PalaeoUthiu culture, Plggott 
refutes the oLaim that the paintinga found in ocrUin Ccntml 
Indian r&ck-aliukciis are upper Pakcolitblo and says that 
inferentlsl evidence pointed out by Gordon Ehewa that any of 
these paintings cannot be dated before the hftb century B. C,i 

Mkrolitbtc Phase 

In Europe and North and East Africa and again in 
Pflleetina atone toola of smoB dimenaiona based on Upper 
PalnccjlLthic tmditions of blade-tools are found in iirunedialely 
pDat-glaclol timea. These industries arc caUod micfoiithlo 
industries and assigned to the post-glacial Mesolithic periods 

In India, mierolithic industrii^a ha ve been found to have 
survived in certain areas at least down to early historic times. 
In a largo number of regions in South India, in Central India, 
in Sind and in North-West Punjab are found such dimimitive 
stone iaaplcmenta. The Indian mierobthic industries have 
not been found, according to Piggottp to have any connexion 
with the final phases of Palaeolithic ciiitun^ Sincer the 
microlitliio industries of India do not seem to have boon evolved 
out of a more or less non-existent Upper PaLaholitbic blade 
industry, they conaictapl to represent the arrival of new 
fdks, probably from the West, There is no evidence showing 
whether the people who produced the nucroiitbic tools were 
agriculturiat or merely huatera and food-gatherers in the 
Palaeolithic tradition. The^ microhthic cultures are fou^ 
to have had a long survival in Indla^ side by side with 
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OOmmuaitie^ making potter}* and gronnd stone axes in the 
Neolitliic traditron. 

Btifc rery recently- we have got eoiue rnoro fiicta about 
Stone .4go uolturra in India. The Ardiscoiogieal Ztepartmcnt 
of the GoTemment of India m about the year 1954 cairicd 
out an oxcavAtion at the aite of Damodax Valtey Dam in 
Durgapur, Weat Bengal. The excavations brought to light 
atone implemcRts of ten thousand 3'eai« old. Typologicallv 
they oompriso citstents, points, knifb.blades, ^ilmond-shaped 
nnowheada, amall axes and awia round the notched Bcmpcin 
bitrina. They are mode variouiily of quarts, chert, Camelian 
and rock-ciystal. Acix^rding to the knowledge wo derive from 
other comparable stea in Western Asia, Mrica and Europe, 
these implomentB were used singly or hafted op a wooden stick! 

The unpleraents are found interspersed with layers of 
st-OQc rubble over a fivisroot thick deposit of dctritol kterite, 
Aa thh Burface of ihia detrit&l kterite seemes to have been 
exposed to view at the close of the lost ptuviation (period of 
heavy r^nfafl) of the PJektoceno and os tho implemetita were 
found right on the top of this detrital kterite, it is suggested 
that they likely hdong to tho beginning of the Holocene, j. o„ 
about 10,009 years ago. Moreover, the impicinents are found 
covered up with sandy loam of about three feet thicknesa. 
The loam has weathered red, indicating ite high antiquity. 
The people of the time lived by hunting a n iiw nk and birds 
and collecting such food as was readily available in the region, 
Tlioy did not produce any pottery and knew nothing of 
agriculture. 

Neolithic Phase ^ 

In certain regions of the Old World, a stage of human 
progT^ caUed NeoUthic in which the arte of agriculture and 
stock-breeding were praetiBcd, but metal was not known, » 
found to have existed. In India a vast quantity of ground 
stone axes of the typo kuown in NtditAui contexts elsewhere sro 
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found to i?:siatod from many filtea scAttcred otcp the 

country mid frc^juentlj aAaoDiAtcd ynth micTolithio tools. 

In 1015 Wlieokr has dia^overod some ira ported coins and 
pottery of the ftrat centurj^ A- D- in & Eoman trying post at 
Arikamedn near FojidichEry along with fltone utoiio-ase took 
Later he also indentified the native pottery of Jlysoro with 
the period of finds of Itoman coins. Frdm theso tlireo main 
cultutes known as Axe Ctdturei Megalith w OvUnt'e 

anil Andhra Cuittirc aro characteriEK) and datedi one overlapp¬ 
ing the other. 

Stone Aae CitUuro was marked by pobsbed pointed butt 
^ axes of rock along with a crude taicrolithlc industry' in Jasper* 
flint, agate^ and cryataf Hand-ns ado pottery rarely painted 
or incised was characteristic of the Cultarc- That mcla] was 
known is evidenced £n>ni the esnstHnee of two stLiall copper 
object B by which the scarcity of the metal ia also known. 
Stone Axe Culture tnay have begun early in the first ni|||fn- 
nium B, C, surviviDg till about 200 B, C- 

Meg^iflhic Cidlurt was an mtntsive iron-using one* making 
wheel-turned pottery and erecting elaborate megalitbic tombs 
and continuing to the first century A. D* ^ndiftra CuUurt has 
been dated in its earlier phases by Roman coins of the first 
eentuT^'^ A. D. and potterj' of Arikamedu typeSp and m found 
to have sundved until third century A. D, 

The excavations at Burzaiiouip between Srinagar and 
Gandarbal have hmught to light tho existeux) of a KeoUthic 
cuUiirc in Xiishmli:. The site has produced a secjiience in 
which lAyer C contains unweathcrod post-glacial loess* 0 feet 
in thickness at the Ijottom of which, on virgin soil, was found 
a hearth with bono awk pottery, and polished axtsi. In the 
opinion of Piggott the thickness of the Layer need not imply 
a long passage of time as claimed by the excavatorSi eiace it 
may be due to relatively rapid accutnulation of winiJ-deposited 
soiL SOp ho says that the culture cannot be dated beyond 
perlmps the first nLillcnntum B«C. 
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Though the origin of theeo Xcolitliie cultiirtis Is not 
definitely known ^ they seem tg represent the urrivnl of new 
peoples from tlio West. There is no evidence nt present to 
duto Hucli culiureft cithe^r In Centnit Indta or in Kashmir mueb 
before fiOO K C. 

Life in PnlKolithlc Phase 

•Though majority of the human bemgs have dhaearded 
PakeoHthie way of Ufe thousands of ycara (igo* some tribes in 
oertnin parts of the world have preserved almost the 
Paifeahtbic way of life till vyr}^ recently. These "cultuntl 
fasalls” provide iis examples of the lifo of Palaoohthm men, 

A moat primitive eivLIization b found to have persisted 
till the other day mnong the aborigines in Melanesm and 
Australia. Thej’ practised cannibalism and aftorwartls restricted 
to juridical alimentary or Maj^ical purposes. The XarrsjjTcri 
tdb||^ of the Like Abert. area in South Aostralia wore found 
to ^mld in great esteem a drinking cup mode fuDm a fenmile 
cranium. Ordinary water-cups were made from Lhe crania of 
their eneiiues by other tribes of Aoslralia. European explorerg 
havo found an ase onco used by the tribeamen of New 
Coledonia to quarter corpse in eannihal feasts. The instru¬ 
ment oonaiats of a blade of jade fixed to a wooden haodloi the 
liandlc being strongly bound by a red painted cord of coconut 
fibre. At the end of the handle half a cwonut is artist ieally bound 
to give A round swelling appoarunc«. Another liwtruraeut 
found was a fork made out of the human bones of the fore-ami, 
which woa obviously used for extracting the intestinea in 
cannibal feasts. It u'aa made by efrongly binding tqgeihet 
each end of the two bonea by a cord of fibns. Acconding to 
G. H. Giglioli this fork was used in the i^nmbal fcout that 
foUnwed the massacre of Corporal Vainfor and five French 
soldiers on October 17, ISfiS in New Cal&lonia. From Norths 
ccMiat of New Brittany came a Pdm-wood poniard fixed 
into a human Lumorua. From New Hebridefi came a Spatula 
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carved from a human femur and was used by a chief of a 
tribe for acrapbag coconnta. From the earoe place came a 
Lance point made from a htimaii tibia. From the Vitti 1/!vti 
Lslands came n club, carved from hard, heavy wood and the 
human teeth being fiaed into some natnial Lolca in the wood- 

In Admiralty Isilaridi Woman’is radius was worn on the 
ahoiddcr aa an amulet and the ulna of a woman waa worn 
round the neck aa an aniolot. In bfarca Bay humerus of a 
Woman waa worn round the neck aa an amulet. These 
objects were worn by tho use of a cord of fibre. Evidently these 
tribes in Anatralia who wore thcfleobicctaacem to bavo believed 
in the magical propertica of the human bones. From New 
Guinea we have a red painted mandiblo of a husband worn by 
the widow round her nock, a sacrnni of a husband also woni 
by the widow round her neok and a human mandible adorned 
with feathers worn as a bmedet by a woman. A male 
Cranium without mandible, pointed lod and wrapped in bark 
w-as found pmaervod aa a trophy by the head—hunting tribefi 
Ln New Guinea^ 

These tribes in AtietiuJia and Melanesia had the totcmic 
and matriarchal duUnres. They performed magical rites 
during the laomoote of life-birth, death and initiation cete- 
mouies, etc. Tliey believed that by earing a portion of the 
corpse, port of the virtues of the dead man such as courage 
wouhl paas on to the cater, Tlte witch-dootors also practised 
cannibaliara because they believed to acquire superhuman 
powers by eating human Jicab. They employed acts and 
geatuFCS in magical ritea as means to transform their desires 
into reality Boon oftor their utterance. From Kew Cidcdonia 
came a alioU uaed by the above tribes as a tftunpct on cere- 
monial occajBonfl, 

Tbu primitivip of remote moxintaln areaB 

Pliilippines are found to have not stopped head-huntitig, 
cannibal ism and witolicraft till very recently. During the 
World War II scores of Japanesu m%'adcrB found this out to the 
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of their lifo. Ono of the roasoqe leading to head hunt in g 
is thfl belief of tbo primith'ti peojUuft tJiat iiniounitv From evil 
spirits and prestige of a perBon depend on the number of 
human heada collected by him. The hcaddiuntiug w as often 
a soqrce of tribal warfare. JSdw ejccept in few ieianda and 
tuountain r^iona, tlie head-limiting bos been comptetety 
stamped out in Sooth East .^a aod in the Pociflo laland®. 

A religion* and social inatitution known as lotejnism was 
found Bcatterod over a great part of tho world. Tho word 
'■totem*' came fron the tribal group of Algonkio in North 
^erica and the word approximately meana supematund 
helper or friend. Moat primitive races found the qualities of 
their own nature os common also to tho animaJ Kingdom. 
The various cUna in a trilw wi‘re called themaelvca as the bear 
clan, the wolf clou, the cngla clan and so on. TLe qualities 
of tho animals such as speed, atrength and cunning might 
have made them to admire and consequently Ird them to 
the appropriation of animal names. The important features 
of the totem institution ure usually the respect for the totem 
animal it its natural state and the prohibitiuq of the species 
a* food. Members of tile dan often doeorated their bodies 
with tattooinga or paintings representing or svmbolLzing their 
totem. In magie or dramatic performancea they used to 
iwrsomfy tbcir totems by WMriiig masks. Wedding within 
the totem group was strictly forbidden- 

Here ft will be relevant to add soinetlung about the 
results of Lewis Henry Morgan's investigation into ancient 
^lety. In the nineteenth century A. D. it has been found 
^e i^tvvo people of Haw-ai Island in the Piicifio persisting 
into tile status of savagery. The food gaikenng economy of 
the people of Palamlithic Age correspond* to what Morgan 
terms A Hawaiian male used the word iraAsBiio to 

te d^ote his wife, brother's wife, wife's sister, father's 
brother a tons wife and mother's sister’e son's wife A 
Hawaiian female used the word Kane to denote bor husband 
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Or her luisb^LniL^s brother. She usea tlio word Kaikoeka to 
ropreserit lif?r farother-m-l&Tn% her fftther^^a brother's daughter's 
liUAbnud and her mothct'fi ahiter^s daughter's husband. The 
Hawaiian tmlo calls hia father aa well as his father's brother 
and motber^s brother hy the word Ifa—A"a —a 
Morgan thinks that tliia is not duo to the poverty of their 
language or mdlfFcrruce to relatioiishipiv oxercbed hut due to 
its being the vostigo of an anterior family aystem which ho 
terms as coJWin^uiTie family. The main character of the 
ea’Sagc consanguine family is the intormairiago of brotliers 
and sfstcrsp aveu and ooliatorah in a group. According to him 
" the consanguine family was the first orgttniscd form of sooiety" 
and was "an unprovenient upon the provions onorganisod 
state, whatever that state may have bcen.^ 

Tho above described Hawaiian system of grading and 
catUng the ndatjonships was found among the Rotumana, the 
htarqiiesas Islanders, Uie Maoris of Xew 2ealand„ the Samosns^ 
the Kusaions and King's ilill Ishmdeis of Micronesia and in 
every inhabited island of the East Pacific by the nineteenth 
European and American explorers. When the American 
Misitsions were estabHsiiod upon the Sandwich Islander the 
miasionarii^a including Rev, Hiram Bingham (who gave ns tho 
account) were suddenly introduced to a phase of anclont 
society where they found the punaluati family, with ow-n 
brothers and siater?? not entirely exeLuded, in which the males 
Were living in polygamy and the females in polyandjyr. 

In tho course of human progress the punoJuan family 
emerged out of the consangumo family as o result of modifica¬ 
tion of the ktter by the gradual excluHlonof ow-a brothers and 
sistors from tho marriage relation, the evQs of which the 
savage people had ob^rved fay the tune. The system aeemsto 
have originatcil among some tribea and through Immense 
expanse of time become general among the ravages and 
persisted till recently among some tribes who were still ia 
savagery. The Pimaliian family is found to have cxistod in 
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Euiopc, Asia and America within tho historical period, aod in 
PcljiTiesio witliin tbo nincteentli eentuiy among the triba of 
mankind who were in the Status of Savagery. In hohio 
instoocca. the ^stem remained Among tlm tribes who had 
advanced into the I^wcr Status of barbarism and in the cose 
of Britons, among the tribes who advanced even into the 
Midiilu Status of barbarUm. 

In 18^ Judge Lorin Aadrewa, of Honolulu, wrote a 
letter describmg the Hawaiian Punalua custom. TJie Hawaiian 
word Punalua is equated by him to denr friend or intimate 
compitnioti. The Hawaiian valla the husband of his wife’s 
Sister Punalua (intimate conipanionj. Where the wives were 
aistors. own and collateral who were jointly intermarried with 
their huabnnds who were not brothers, the sisterhood of the 
wives waa the basis upon which the family waa formed, and 
tboir husbands stood to each other in idationsbip of punolnn. 
In the same way a Hawaiian woman calls the wife of her 
h^band-s brother punaJiio. Wbere tlie wives were not sisters 
of wch other, but who were jointly intennarried with their 
htisluTids who were brotliere, oam and collateral, the wives 
stood to each other in the relationship of punalua, The 

p^aluim family derived its name from this Hawaiian relation- 
abip ot piina][ia. 

Morgan cites a statement nf Ctesar about tlie marriajre 
customs of the ancient Britons, in which the latter observes 
tlmt. “by tens and by twelves, husbands poasesaed their 
wiT^ in etymon; especially brethers with hroihe«"as the 
mos remarkable illustration of punojiian cuatom. The early 
navigators who visited the eoaat of Ven«tieb found among 
the native tribes a state of weiely in which, according to 
them, mm ‘took as many wives sa they would" and 

»‘“»*t’ands, quitting one miothcr „t pJeasure, 
w^thout rock^g any wrong done on either part.” This 

of society suggeate for its explanation the punaluan 
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Acn^rding to morg&n both coiisangumd family nnd tha 
paimlimzi fatnily origiziatcfl and widely ptovailcd during the 
period of savagery which be datca from early htunnn life till 
the invention of the art of pottefj, Areha(K>1ogtcally speaking 
the early Paleolithic people hwl the consanguine family and 
the late ftilasolithio people the pnnaluan family. 

Another source of informatiDu aboxit the life of Palielithie 
men is archaeology itself^ Bat the evidence of otane tools m 
the Pal^litkfe India takes na a very small way in v]SU£klizlng 
the life of their prodaeum. However^ the other parta of the 
world have contributed something more. A knowledge of the 
life of the men In Faheolithic Ohl World w 111 help us to have 
a eompamtive knowledge of the Ufo of their oounterparta in 
India. 

^^en lived to see quite siibatantkt changes in the bndscapo 
and the configamtion of the eartids surface. They witnessed 
vor^^ iinportadt hills throw'a up by the folding of their planet^s 
crust. For instancet the separatinn of Britain from the 
continent by the cliannel during part of the pleistocene and 
the opening up of the Eift Valley in Africa. Men hadsiH^n 
Me^lttcrmneaii and tbo Red Sea as great valleys, probably 
with sonio liikcs in thoir doepor jjarts. 

It is supposed that all early heminids were just food 
gatberem Their fir^t toola were not specialised to spccifio 
onde. and these roughly—chipped flmU worn need todisp^Ltch 
a tiger ns well as to scrap Ilia hairs of man's hide or dig up 
roots. Hand'ascs wrved as well for huntem' H-capens aa for 
digging up edible fraits. As anitnal bonefl are found spUl 
deliberately in the cava of Sitianthropua {Peking man) that 
odd hominid is suggeated to be camivotous. Ho Is oven 
assumed to buvo been a cannibal since among tbo bones thus 
delibcfatciy ffplit are tbosc of hominds too. Perhaps all 
bominide nmy have been omnivorous. WhvL% they learned by 
experience and transmitted by epcfal tradition waa what was 
safely edible food uud wbat wab poisonous. 
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In Burope iha Ijowcr PalmDlithic indiistne^ lifw] unmeoee 
dumtion—fniia about SOO.OOO yeare ago to abou t 40,000 yeata 
ago. SkoIU and bones of an extinct species of man cams 
from Neandcrtbal among other sites and ftom that place these 
strange—looking creature arc termed Notmdcrthnl men. They 
perhaps dressed skins and wore iL om. They were right- handed 
men. Tliey lived about 100,000 yeafa ago and muirt bnvo 
endured in Europe for thotisands of yeate. Thcie people were 
not considered aneestral to the human line. 

The N^eanderthalere and their other middle PalreoUthic 
contcmprmuics are credited with positive eontributions to 
man’s culture. They had a more varied apti diOereotiated 
tools than their predecessors. They possessed spcclali^scd 
Weapons as Gpc&r-beods and distinct implements for scraping 
and chopping. The tools are nsiially made from Hakes, 
N^dertholera lived by bunting the mammoths, woolly 
rhinoceros and other thick skinned animals that browsed on 
the tondras along the margins of the European ice-shoot and 
in hiberia. They must have probably hnntod together as 
organized packs, as otherwise such big game cauid not be 
pursued proGtably by small isolated groups. From this Childe 
thinks that the economy of Noandoithalem required some 
social orgonizoticrti. 

Neanderthal men buried their dead chiklren and relatives 
in apccially excavated graves, occasionaUy placing stones to 
Bccure from the presaure of the earth. Tire graves are 
normally situatod in the caves that the living used for homes. 
Sometimes they were dug near to hearths. Joints of m ea t 
and tools were buried with the dead body. These burkl 
practices indicate that even the rude Ncandcrthalcr had an 
Ideology. Heaps of bones and skulls, pnrticiilarfy of cavo 
l^ara acmtred deliberately arr&nged in some Alpine caves, 

ceremonious arrangement stiggesls the rites still performed 
by the hunting tribes in Siberia to avert the wrath of the 
bear spirit and ensure the iaereoss of the beam to provide 
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gaitift, So, littntLng magic criatcd befoia Ibe lost lee Agp. 

In 1021 from Broten Hill in Soutb Africa came a skull 
together with pieces of & skeleton wJiich seemed to arebi^ 
logiats to be a relic of a third aort of man, intcrmetliote in its 
characteristics between the Neanflcrtlialer and the bnmim 
being. This Rhodesian Man of around 60,000 years ago is 
$aic! ter be of the late Falffiolitbic- 

Signs and traces of fnlha who are indisputably kindled 
with ourselves and who Jivetl perhaps 40,000 years ago have 
been found in Western Europe, particularly in Spain and 
France, They produced a'groat variety of tools, much smaller 
in scale and finer than those of the KcainJcfthaleiB. Archteo- 
logiiita liave cluaBified thwo tools oa Upper Palifiolithic. Tho 
use of bone and ivory for tools and distinctive trafUtiona in 
Hint-work are found common to all the above folks, Tho 
economy of the Upper Palttolithic societiis waa aavago 
inasoiuch as they lived on hunting, fishing and gathering. 

'The bow, the first composite meobanUm devUed by 
man waa invented during the Upper Palasolithie period and 
was used by the European and Asiatic folks. Another 
mechanical device used by tlm Upper PaUeolitbic people, 
particularly Magdalcnlans was spear-thrOwer. Men had now 
perforated antlers, bones and flat stones with circular holes, 
paving the way for such important inventions aa the whecU 
The Magdaiians used hook to catch the fish and ' harpoons 

of mindecT antler to line or spear them. 

Tlie Upper Palmolithio men lived in tents made of skina 
or in 'houses' dug in the soft loesa soil and roofed by skins 
and turfs which are Bonilar to tho houses of tho arctic huntera 
of twentieth century A. D. They bumod bonea, as wood was 
rare, to protect them against cold. From the fimls of scrapers 
pruaiimably nsed to ptepaiu the needles for sewing the skms 
togethoT, eruhsologists IiRve deduced that the UpperPalaxilitliip 
people made clothes of skins. Moreover, a stotutto found in 
Malta in Siberia seems to be clad in a trouaered suit of furs 
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sinuJar to Uiose worn by Ealcimos. At 25.000 ywra ago 
the Upper Palxolithio iK-ople to inoitase theJr Iwatv pAlDUid 
their bodies and collected fiJiells or animal’s teeth, pierced 
and a sinmg together to mnhe necklaces. 

Qiimnldbns and Cro-JIagnoiis buried Ihclr dead bodies 
^vidiDg them with food, tools and ornaiaents. As iLo 
bones arc found rcdtlcned with ochm. it is HESUtned tliat the 
mourning relatives hail sprinkled the corpse tJm red 

powder, a pmctlce found atffl ponsi^ting oych nftor 20 000 
yearn or more. The Gravettians cart'od little figuieg of women 
«ut of rtono or mamniotfa ivory, ©r modelled Ikem in ©lay 
^d ash which archieoiogists terra Venus figures. These 
Unuses are usually hideous with no faces in most cases. whOa 
tho eejnaol characters ans always emphasised. Wamktnin 
suggests that they were used for puppet plays imitating the 
generatzve process by which the savages thopglit that they 
could magically cauae the gcncraliv© pmecss among men. 
and^sraong animals to secnm the raultiplicfttion of game to 


Arehieologiste say that these people owned and enjov-ed 

ol»toincd by hunting and fishing while 

Sm P«>r«rtics, 

Tim Homo Sapiens of ten thousand ycora ago were eomiiara. 

tively much leas m numbere, Even ip the twentieth century 

A. D. the aboriginal population iu th© whde continent of 

'ti """"" 200.000. 

nW^thl W ‘'ti Palaeolithic 

phase the Utmo Sap,.»s remained a rare animal on the earth 

S r?“ Ofd d|,s is found still prectised by a 

few Uckw^ and 

^d Wi u of north.westetu Australia 

And &Duth Africa, aod m the Arotje regions. 
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Life in Ne&lithic Ptiose 

Tlio climatic crisis that eadwl the pleistocene peried 
caused the melting of the oorthernice sheets converting the 
eteppes and tundras of Europe into temperate forests n'litle 
the prairies south of Mediterranean and in Hither Asia into 
deserts with oases, t^is change in natural conditions helped 
men to escape from the economy of savagery. Kow, wlule 
men hunted, women aw snppfwed to have gittUeicd among 
other edibles the seeds of wild grasses, anrcstml to barley and 
wheat- The collection of the sohIb of wild giaoBCfl was a 
deoiaivo step towards cultivation and it soon led to cultivation 
of food. About tbe surae time the hnntera inHtead of killing 
all the antDiahi oET-band began to tamo aomo of them and 
make them dependent to soive as reserves of food and Ekins. 
In ths courso of Htock-breading men learned that cows, goata 
and ewes can he induced to gi ve miUc which can bo used aa 
food and selected varictiee of sheep can be used to provide 
w'oolly fiecce to wwm their borlics. Thiii phase of human 
history during which plants were oidlivatcd and animals 
domesticfltotl while stone implements were nsetl is called 
Keolithic. The Neolithic Age or New Slom Age atarted 
approximately 10,000 years ago in iliddle East and sptea4 
slowly over the world, perhaps except America whom an 
bdepandont diBcovery of agriculture is auggested- 

Tho Ncoliihic woman diaaovored a process to produce 
potterj'. f5he moulded clay bto vesaeli and heated them to 
become pots. Her remnriiabic discovery invol ved the chemical 
prooesa in which by heating friable and plastic clay the ■Water 
of Constitution' is driven out from tbe hydrated aluminium 
silicate (tiio principal component of clayj producing & hard 
substance ao longer disintegrated by water. She aim began 
to convert natural fibres, wool and flax and bter a^ cotton 
and silk roto threads by tho rotary motion of spinnmg. Tlio 
loom was then mventod by nsbg which tba women folk wx)va 
fabrics from these tbrvads. These barbarian women also 
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began to make the Hour into brend, in ii-hlch pEOcess a 
involved the biodieinistiy of bating, that w, tie n* of the 
micPD-orgnnitsm calUd yeast. These in vendons And discovtiries 
ATO attributed to womenfoik by virtue pf otbnogniphicai 
•cTi'idence, The N'enlitlitc people usually U^’ed in built huts of 
mud, stone, reedS) logs or withios plastered vrith elny, 

Archaiology discloses a number of distinct Xeolitiue 
cultures. The ocouopiy of the Neolithic eulturo is known os 
barbarian. Tha prelitcrato barbarian societies have dis- 
covered not only food plants of barley and wheat, bat also of 
rice, milJot and maize ond many other plants that are cereals 
or not. TIio oorly NeoHtliio fanner!) had to change their plots 
of cultivation as a plot did not yidd a good crop for more 
than two or three consecutive years When all the plots 
round the vdlage has bi>eii used up, the Neolithic cultivators 
shifted bag and baggage to start again on virgin soil. This 
sort of cultivation method was atioptwl by the Danubianaiu 
the prehistoric Europe and is stDl followed hvsome tribes in 
Africa such as Lango, the hiJJ tribes of Assam and other folks. 
This method of cultivation accounts for the worldwide 
expansion of Keolithio cultures. Archseology has revealed 
communities of Neolithic culture dispersod over Europe and 
Asia including Ireland and China about four thousand yearn 
ago. The Amerinds did not have a true loom, and stock- 
breedbg was almost strange to them, Barbarion soebdea 
eomparahk to these Neolithic scicietics live or lived very recently 
in the Americas, round the Pacidc and in parte of Africa. In 
late Neolithic times the farmers began to manure the pbte to 
prevent exhaustion and that ex plains the Bucressive Bt^ltlcmente 
found buUt upon the same site in Greece and the Balkans, 

For breaking np the ground the prehistoric Danubians 
and perbvps the Eum^an and Aaiatie peoples used hoes. 

*L ^ to-day prepare tho ground 

wj a hoe. The Natuflans and Fayumi* aio found to liax-e 
JiBcd sickles imposed of flint teeth set m a straight wood or 
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bono handle, or in a beast’s iaTF-bono or a wooden icntiitMn 
of jaw for reaping cereals. Grinding ivbb done by poimdiog 
in a. moftar, but the nomoal proe^ was to rub the grams 
on a Baurer-abaped or saddle-shaped stone with a BoneagB- 
shaped or biin-ahaped ruhbLog-stono* Tbo Neolilhio ^illagea 
or hamlets are found to cover areas betw-een li and aerea. 
The Skara Bro viliag© in Orkney comprisetl eight hou^holda. 
The Neolithic villages comprising twenty-five to thirty-fivo 
houBeholds have been found in Central Btirope and Southeiu 
Busaia. In Western Europe and In the Balkans many 
Neolithic villages have been fonnd Burrouiided by ditches, 
fences or stoeksdes. These protcctiona Against foroeiotia 
animals or human foea suggest a collective effort* 

The savage comm unities continued to osist side by side 
with food-producing barbarians. The food-producers bartered 
agricultural produce with gatherers and hunters in exchange for 
jungle prodn ots oud game. Tlio Neolithic societies were much lar¬ 
ger and more numerous than the Palcolithie groups. It is said 
that the food-producers conquered new lands at the expense of 
food-gatherers. Stone bsittlo-aiCB and flint daggers are found 
among the funerary furniture in the bter Neolithic times in Eu¬ 
rope, Most Neolithic produccts buried the dead in cemeteries or 
near their houaee with more pompthan the PnlaeoUthic bunteta. 
The Neolithic eomniunities in Iran, Syria, Egypt, south¬ 
eastern Europe and in tho Mediton-imean coasts and occasion- 
aUy in England moulded female figurines in clay or carved m 
stone or hone. These are generally interpreted as images of 
tlm 'Molher Goddraa,’ tho symbols, worsliipped for fertility- 
These figurines areauggeated to be the direct ancestressce of 
imogca of admitte<l gofldcsaes prwlticfd by t^ 
communities in McsopotAiuia, Syria and Gr««- The plialhof 
clay or stone that were made in Anatolia, the Balkans na< 
England are interpreted to ■represent the male partner in 
fcrtiliTatiod. The griiin-gtowcrs also telm^Uhat a 
union of both sexes would effect the fcrtihaition of nature. 
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sofihtm are said to haw practised 
iflcant^OM and wjtehcmfra. It ia also auggwted thlt whea- 

M ^ ^ peribnnod a rit.uil aacrifico id w^hieb 

’’'ft® iffixDoJfltod. To reckon the »ed.liiiifl 

Jrz^frrjx" r. 

to domOTOlOig, .= rticl, am.„g „!,<,„ 

Kolarum.^ 
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Kb-i.), i» tbe Joiotio bi,b p„o“ ofjaL 

o«d follow tbo niM^LiS «ompl».ioa 

to.Kb„j.. xb. «.agoSfwroXj"obt»-i„‘^r' 

pb^'sica] ftjfttufda of tbo Khaaia nflnni i n i 
cnstozHsoftliehtef, probnUy owina tff7 and 

systom of the KJisata u*t ^ *^?oroii« matriiocal 

in the photictica and vwabukrv^f thr^f “'’‘Wiiit the changes 
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ritieifl found betwiwn the Klio^ iind the Chalclpari Sjro- 
Main bar communrty aro probably duu to thoir ancient kinnh ip* 
The excavations conducted by Sir Ijponartl Wcwly and othere^ 
at Ur in Mesopotamia have prodtic^d neckkeia belleTcd to bo 
home by the ancient Siiraerian women and they arc observed 
to bo exactly similaT to thoBO used by the Khasi girls 
in Assam and the Syrian Ciunstian girla in J^lalabar. The 
minmtion of the Austric-speaking Proto-AiiBtniloEds seems to 
liavo started from the Weetom Asia and to havo pushed east¬ 
wards and south wards. So it is probable that the Proto- 
Aufitraloids in tretk to India left Iwjhind flome of them or that 
soMn kinsmen of them migrated to Mesopotamia and in¬ 
habited there. It Is said that from India the Austrlc speech 
spread into South Efkst Asia and 'some islands of the Paelho^ 

At IfTOst a hundred years ago Kliasi villages were said to 
represent the Neolithio agricultural eivilizntJoii. Ilia use of 
beasts of burdeUp mads, script and an slbtrtba] state were im^ 
known to them. Even bronze and topper accm to be alien to 
them. They probably belonged to the pro-Brotize Agc„ At a 
very late period they cert^Unly began to practice iron-smclting 
and bkck-Bmitbery. As indicat iona of any intemiediiiry 
Bronze Age traditions among thorn are not yet detected* the 
Khasi people seem to have undergone a sudden transition 
froEu Neolitihio to Iren Age. 

According to {intlimpologtsta pre-historio Polynesian group 
of people uliich spread out to Makya, Indo-China and even 
AiUftmba belonged to tlio Mon-Kliracr group, Tlirec akulla 
probably bebtiging to this stock of people are found in the 
excavation of the ancient city of Mohenio-dare dated about 
2.000 B. G* This group of people had no scriptd arid bo they 
might have left Western Asia before 3^000 B. C. when tho 
people of that area are found to have bad seripta. They 
cnterci;! (ndia at Uio latcat iei the fourth niiUciinium C. 
They seem to bo relatod to tho Elumttes since both are negmid 
and both prcson'cd the raatrlorcbiil system till a very late period* 
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Agriculture hud been (»l*bltfllied by 5000 B. C, in 
ifcBdpotatniEfc and Persia, by 3000 B. C. In Western IndiA and 
by 2lW)0 B. C* in North China. The Art of agriculture scema 
to have been introduced into India from tb© West, Bko 
cultivutiOD probably entered into Cliina from India. The 
fonnatiou of agtlcultural comm unities mado possible for man 
to accumulate some surplus matorid resources* to increase hia 
leisure and stimulate the acti^dttea of other craftsmen on his 
behdf. The history' of the early apiculturol communities in 
India can be better understood against the background of the 
knowledge of the sequence of prehistoric cultures in Persia 
and Mesopotamia. 

Origin of Bronze Age 

In the absence of river inundation to provide frash mud 
each year^ even the primitive boo-cidtivation soon exhausts 
the land. Hence the population had to Mok now Selds every 
few reasons though they pe-visitcfl tho old sites regularly. 
Thus In an ancient settlcMCnt site, village alter village woe 
built and rebuilt on the ruins of its predocesaori uotll a 
mound or * tell * la formed which may come to the height of a 
hundred feeti According to the arclmologists, excavation of 
such a ' tell" may give a aequonce A, B, C, D from the first 
to the last occupation on the site. The arctneologifite have 
adopted different methods of naming the sequence apitrt from 
tho above-mentioned one. EaciT phase of the sequence is 
marked by innovations in too) types, pottery patterns and 
burial customs, Such a aeqaenco has been found in 
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Moeopotamift covEring about fife prehistoric periods bofcuo 
tho Early DyuMtic period of the Kingdom of Sumer which 
appears to begin from 2SOO B- C. 

In Mesopotamia a mound known as Xcll Hsaffonn waa 
exeaTated which haa revealed the most ancient agncidtutal 
cotnmunity known in the country. In tho earliest level of 
the Tell, were found abundant bones of cattle and sheep, 
stone rubbers, pestles and mortars for grinding or pounding 
com into flour. There wune stone hoea with traces of bitumen 
that fastened them in their handles. There were aLw hand¬ 
made pottery ornamented with incised lines. The people who 
camped on the site are found to bo semi-settled people who 
have perhaps used tents for liahitatioiw. 

On the top of the old camp-ares were seen little houses 
built of the tempered mud. Those houses had rooms, 
including a kitchen with its bread oven and stornge jars, set 
round a courtyard. Sickle-flints of Xstufian typo were also 
found in the (In Nutufian sites in Western Asia, 

dated before 6000 B. C., wcU-made sickles iis«l to reap wiH 
seed or grown grain were found). 

A settlement similar to those of Haasnns a'aa found to 
have existed at the base of the Tepa Sialk mound in Nortlmm 
Pbraia. There wore found slotted bones supposed to have 
formed part of ricklcs of Natufian type and stone lioe-bMca. 
Hand-mode pottery was found fainted with black designa. 
A burial was found with a man holding a polished stone aie 
in Ida hands, The people were in the Stone Ago without perma¬ 
nent dwdlingB. In the succewUng layer above these remains 
were found human Hettlemcnta with taud-built hotiaes. Small 
objects made of copper were found in this layer of the Tell. 

These Bites indicote the transition in the life of ancient 
people from a hunting, semi-nomadic way of life to that of a 

settled agrtcultmist. ^ 

At the cod of the Fourth Millemtium B. C. the pottera 
wheel was said to have been invented in Western Asia- With 
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tha help of the whoeinn oxpcrtibAT^d e?ould produce a perfectly 
syromotrical vessel Mrithin a few mmutee. 

But imiDcdinbely after the osiablbsbmeat of the agricultu¬ 
re! #ay of life the ancicut prehistoric communitiifs nf Westeru 
Asia trnidc a diacovcjy of far-reaching conscquozice^ They 
found that certain atones under the beat of firing ean be 
hanamered or cost into any desired form and get on a sharp 
cutting eslge. This disco very of the relationship between 
copper om ami the metal is the basis of all metallurgy and 
chemiatry- Tlie copper objects sueh as little piiis* awls and 
bits of wire found at Sjalk w'ere made by honuneriDg and 
cutting from the unmoited native metiil which had been picked 
up fraoi the auffaco of the land. 

Fairly soon it was dirtcovered that copper enn be Emelted 
from tho ore by heating the ore in a dosed kiln. Bj the time 
the pottery makers had already dLseovew] thfi.t to control the 
exterier eolour of and moreover to point them with 

patterns, a closed kiln Ls absolutely neOTssary^ T?iU 3 the open 
air bakery of the simple rough pota was improved into a 
closed kiln and the dosed kiln in turn wets cvoJv^ed into a 
smelting furnace. A bEmperature of 700'* to SOO^C.^ In an 
atmosphere in which access of oxygen In pfoventod, m required 
to smelt copper from the ore. The closwl primitive pottery 
kilns provitled almo^it these conditions. After a long time 
copper uictal itsdf wm melted and cost into desired form. 
To melt copper a much higher tempemtnre, lOSn^C., m needed 
and tha further dovelopmont of fumaco types required to 
ptoducc such a high tomperaturo ficems to have takca place 
in McsopotumiaH 

ArcJieeologt^'S have mado use of poiniod pntterjes cxctiva- 
ted in \% estem Asia to classify' the various prehistoric cultures 
of Meaopotainja and even more nf Peiisla, Dosigna, styles and 
coloufi of the painted pottery are found to be distinetivo 
feature of the prehistoric cultures of Western Aeia and 
Boluebintan. The disco very of the tochniqiic of pot-pain ting 
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(ind tho noc<i^33»Ty elaborate kilns for baking the painted poU 
mynroH to liiivo been mailo in the hightond^ of North Persia» 
Northern ileaopoiEmiia or Syria, American archasoLogiat Donald 
ileCown has grouped theae painted warea into the Buff TiVayes 
and Red Warea, diatuignished by a predominantly bnff or 
rod background to the painted dcaign. 

Bronze age CttUnres In Baliidii^tan 

The earliest kno™ agricultural eommunitiaa of India 
ha VO been found to have osiated in tho nioun tai-noiio area of 
Baluchistan and the clesert axeti of Sind [now in Pakistan). 
They seem to Lave flouriahorl from the early third inLUcEinium 
B. 0. and have conneetiona with Bronze Agp cultiireo of 
Western Asia, In tliose ancient in Western India, 

there heavy' minfaU and the climatic oonditlona were very 
favoLirahIo for h um an habitation iinilke those of to-day or 
even by the timo of Alcsiwider, This hoa been borne out by 
the appearance of abundant kiln-hnmt bricks which necesaarily 
indicate the oEistence of oitenHive forests grown up heavy 
rainfalls A largo sories of artLEcial stono-bullt dams and 
termcost clearly intondod to aid irrigation of fiolda^ also reflect 
tlie dimatic conditions with heavier minfalJ. These dams and 
terraces have l>eon identified by Sir Anrel Stein, 

In the arehajological orplorattons in Balucbiotan Sir Aiirel 
Stein and others ha ve discovered so many ancient cmlturea to 
have ezdstod in different sitest ajid Stuart Piggott has grouped 
them under the names taken from sites where the cnlturo can 
ho wdl idontified. Tlia cultures Isave been clBssihcd on the 
basis of the t^hniques employed in pottery-painting- The 
Quethi Cwilnre [from sites in the Bulan Paaah The Amri-Nul 
CuJittrd [from a site ia Sind imd anotlior from Nal \ alley in 
Baluchistan), The KiiUi Culitifi {fiom a aite in Kolwa in 
South Baluchistan) p The Zhob CuUuree [from sit^s m the 
Zbob Valley of North Baluchistan) are four main groups 
of cultures. Hio Zhob Cultures belong to Rod-Wart? elasa 
of cultures Mid the rest to BufF-wure class of cidtnrea. 
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The pottery recovered rrom the sites in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Quetta is pnlnted in a parplishbrto™ 
black") paints Tlw absence of red colour in it is peculiar to 
the sit^ as in elsewhere in Baluchistan two-colour scliomcs in 
black-and-red are usual » Beakens with a sUghtJy iluring 

mouth g shallow dishes and squat bleonicol or globular bowls 
represent main shapes of the pots^ Animals or plants am nob 
represented on them. The Quetta Warn hm its precise 
parallels in a group of early pottaiy" from sites m Fars province 
of Persia T notabl^^ at Told-Bakun and may bo cqully early in 
date. The Quetta Cutttirc seems to be the earliest in Western 
Tn<lia and conteinporary with Susa 1 culture of ^lesopotamia 
and Giysn V and Sfalk III culttiree of Persia. The Qaotta 
Ctillitrs pcrlkaps ongtnating some when in the fourth millennium 
persisted into the third milleanium B. C* 

The pottery types identified by Majumdar at Amri in 
Sindp those in the cermentry ofNal in EaluchisLan excavated 
by Hai^aves and those in the site of Kundara discovered by 
Stein in South Baluchistan are found to be reaBy linked and 
remarkable by the absence of clay figurines of auimxds or 
humona. So these three phases of culture arc treated under 
tho ooinpoBitc title* the j!lmri-5Cal Culture, The settlements 
seem to be of an average size of under two acres as wns the 
eoBO with some of the prehlstonc aites of H»K^pot4iniia. A 
amall settlement at Kolitrau Buthi in Sind hoa fortifications 
built acroaa the boec of the spur which take the form of double 
walla, curved and of massive constnietioti and 2a0 fV^t apart. 
There are traces of a defensive wall also at Bhiilanijn^kot m 
Sind. In some of tbe Sind fdtes a couple of eounsee of atonea 
formed the foundation of the buildings and nnid brick orpiace 
their wedia. But couised stone slabs set in mud mortar w'crc 
used for the wall.? of houses probably up to window height at 
Kargoshki-dambp Kundara and Roeikan in Boluchiatan. 

At Niindam on individoal building was found to be a 
block of about 40 feet square within w'hieb were large rooniBor 
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courtyards of elzcs varyitig from 15 bj 15 feat Or 15 by 10 

to Hfliiill oompartmeflta 8 by 5 feet or leaa. The bricls 
□aed at Ntindara measure 21 by 10 by 4 iopbea eaehi Here 
the rehnemoDt of whita plaster OYor the inner fftcea of ateme 
tmd mud bnek walls was noticed. 

Rooms of the sizes at Xundara eeetn charactcristig of the 
Sind aitca abo, A bath occupying a comer of a room* and 
the remaina of a stairway implying access to a flat roof or an 
upper storey were found in a house at ICohtnis Buthi+ Traces 
of the wooden lintol of a doorway was obsorred at Kargusbki- 
dambj and at Eodkan was found a window^ 1 foot 4 inebes 
wide, its top being formed by OYcrlapping corbelled cotifses of 
Btonc, At Nnndam the width of roadways betwcsen houses 
was G to 8 feet and at Lohrl and Kohtraa Buthi 3 foet to 2 
feet 0 inches. 

In the Nal cemetery between 30 and 40 burial groups 
were estcavatcd by HargreaFca^ apart from some another 40-50 
burials from which 300 odd pots were found by unscientUic 
diggers like Colenel Jacobs and others. Such a large number 
of burials Lq one cemetery shows a settled community of some 
length of time. This is attested also the Hnperposjtion of 
two layers! of burials noted by Hai^reaveSn The dotninant 
burisl rite at Nal and at Damb Buthi was inhumatjon— 
^fmctlonal" burial of fragmenta of the akelcton, probably after 
preYiotia exposTire and diamtegration. Bui at !Xal one adult 
and ibreo infEUite in tlio same part of the ccmetciy were with 
complete skeletons oiifi were eiiclos&t] in reetangubr mud- 
brick grarest the sue nf the indiFidijBl bricks measuring 2| by 
0 by 3i inches. But generally* at Nid* burink were placed in 
the earth without any protection. At both sites the grave- 
goods with the fractionsJ burials ineJyded mainly pottery 
vessels. Bones of sheep or goat were found in about mx 
graves at I^al and honiM ofoK at Damb Buthi. One burial 
at Nal contained a flat copper use- Not directly connected 
with tlie fractional burials^ a liirge number of lieatLi were 
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founci at SaJ. Th=e Sine] site waa distlngiiisli^ with sheJ] and 
pottery banglcd. 

At Xal and Amri pota of paJe iioste w«rK^ found in 
abcmdance. But at a Jlmlted nomber of grey or even 
dark-t>it)Avni!»b coionr were fotiod either imornamented or 
with motifs in relief or light paint. The ves^ols aro normally 
wheel-turned^ AiuchbJ or pioiit forms are mprescuted on the 
Xd ware. ITiey are not found on tko Amri poia. Tho 
decorative mcLils of pots of Nal and Kmidiira and of Amri 
ware arc in eoiQnion firmly outlined in black or liroimisb 
paintb In Amri and the Xtmdani group of aitca red paint is 
applied as a secondiuy coloufi. The typied use of hltio and 
yellow colour in the Nd ware to augment the red paint ia 
almost unknown elsewbero in prehistoric Western Asia. The 
pota from Nd lack several patterns which appear in pots from 
Nundara, Amri ojid other sites. Lions, hsliea and birda nro 
represented in Xundara waio^ At Horkdat ocoiira a aingJa 
representation of an ok^ Another reinarkable thing is the 
hoart-shaped motila designed after the leaves of tho pipd tree 
occurring on the wars. The pipal tree scents to bo a holy tree 
oven in prehistoric India and the above ruotlfe aiay owe their 
origin to the indEience from the Indus Valley* 

At Nfll a cemetery was found dug into a houee of the 
deserted settlement. In the (^metery two hosreis of copper 
tools were fouiKJ, one in Room A3 and the other in Room A5. 
The first contained throe flat ajEcs with unsphiyed edges and 
tapering butts, a long chisel with pardlel iid^ and unsplayed 
edge^ and a fragmeot. of a tapering ajce or chisek The other 
contained twoaxea with slightly splayed and curved cutting 
isdgea and long narrow butts, a chi^ or a^e with slightly 
splayed edge wifi a very long bar-shaped butt, a saw with a 
straight aide, fragment of tanged knife or spear-head^ azid 
part of a knife. These copper iinpiemente might have been 
mado from a local Baluchi ore* 

Stamp-seals of the aneient Bronze Age onlturea of Persia 
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and Mcwpotauiia wcro absent in WeHl-ern India cidtureSr 
except in that of Hamppa with its distincttve iquano seals^ 
Eiconicol Or baitel-shapod beads msdo of agate or oameliaii 
and beads of lapis lamli wepe found in some abundance in 
tbo cemetery. An artificuaJ paste with glassint known ae 
faience—a snbstanco welbkaown in the Harappa mdttufe—was 
used for making beads at NaJ, One ajpte bead and one Lapia. 
lazuli bead were found in Sind sites also. 

Tlio small settlements of the people of Amri-Nol cnlturej 
with houapee built of stone or mud brick, ana Bimilar to those 
of Kulli or the Zliob Valley people. The absence of burnt 
bricks imply that any contact with the Harappa Ctdture waa 
not of so fundamental a charaetor as to introduce the nse of 
btimt bricks for building the houses^ The Amrl-Nal CnUttro 
with the other Baluchistan cultures has a genemlized resem* 
blance to the village or urban cultiirca in Westem Asia in the 
prehislorfc periods These Baluchistan cult tires, it La auggoated, 
einorgcd from thoae of Western Asia. 

The style and psinting of the Nul pottery' is distinctive 
from most Westem Asiatic pain loti pottery. The pottery 
from the Pars have only generalized [tHiemblanee in motifi 
to those of Amri. The drawing of tlie an i mala on the NaJ 
and Nittirlara pottery seems similar to the outlines found on 
engraved bone and shell plaques in Early Dynastic Sumer* 
Therefore the Amri-Xal Culture is found to have a vague 
Iranian orij^ and ahnost independent developments in tta 
later phases. There is also a suggestion that the later 
developments are due to contact w ith tlie Eamppa Culture* 
The Amri'Xal Culture seems to have begun in the fourth 
millennium and to have persisted into the middle of the third 
millennium B^C., the Amri phase being the earliest and the 
Nal phase the latest. 

The Xulli Culture identified in Western India h the third 
distinctive cultuio belonging to the BnfTware elasa. It is 
distinguiehed mainly on thu basis of a very characteristic 
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p&mted pott£!Q" style Emd is known from wtes in South 
Bulucbi&iaii sucb as Kulli in the KoJwa dMrictp Mebi in the 
Maahkai and one site in the region of fCornkan Riven Like 
tlie Amri-NaJ Cultnnej tlie sites chaiucterh&ed by Kulti ware 
Aio normally toEa and the uiua of typieoJ settlenienU Ib also 
not greater than two The building imitcrLal usually 

employc^i at Ktdii was atone^ vaicy'iug from rough rubble 
mosoiu^^ set in mud mortar to aquarecl shale and sandstone 
ashlar blocks.^ Sneh niatorial was probably brought from 
about two tnileii away from tbe site. At Mebi mud brieks 
were tised in addition to stone and at ^hahi-tump mud bricks 
measuring each IW by 10 by 3 inches were used for an upper 
atnicture of a wall while stones wore used for the foimdatLon 
of the wall. At KnlJI, too, as at Kundam, the rebnement of 
white plaster over the internal lace of the stone walls was 
obftorved, ThosLZrCS of the rooms at Kulil wore found varying 
from 12 by 8 foot to S by 6 feet. The lower treads of a 
probable stone stairway found at Kulli suggest an oceess to 
a flat roof or to an upper storey. 

The decorative paintings on KuUi W'are comusts of zones 
of non-rcprcsentatioual motifs end a friewa of natLindistic 
representations of a nimals anti plants between thc^e motifs. 
The frieze usually rojjreseute homped eattk« lu elongated from, 
ver 3 ' stylisied goats and a landt^jK) with fomielized trees, 
AV-shaped figures above the figures of major animals seem to 
be of conventionalised birds. The figure of a tree with 
Stylistically heort-ahsped *pipfll ' leaves is represented on a 
sherd from Mehi. The prcftenco of this ‘pipal* leaf on the 
native pots implies the introduction of motife from Harappa, 

The painting on the vessels U enliiely in black wdrh a 
flexible brush. The cattle represented are the typical humped 
form (Boa indicus) found in all the prehistoric cuhttres of 
Western India, The eye of the anlmid is drawn as a fnU 
ehcle of while round a block disc and the whole body fantas. 
tically elongated. However, realistic detail is given to the 1^ 
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and hoafs. In Bome of th& moro deg«n{!^rate form# the nature 
alifltic details ocase to exist and the body beooniefl globular 
mtber than longlhened. Go&ta are often rcpreacm^d with the 
cattle on the vase-paintings very stylistically with curved* 
awept-bock hoi™. Fiahes following om another head-to-tail 
in a narrow cimular aono are represented on shnlbw plates- 
A dot within a circle or oval is another pattern of ^eye^ motif. 
Broad horixontul bands above and below the mabi decorative 
zone of the ware are painted in red as a second colour. 

A remarkable feature of the KuUi Culture is the frequent 
appearance of baked clay figurines of woinen or of cattlo» At 
Kulli, in the rentricted aroae where Stein dug, fliS cattle 
figurines wore found and in a restricted area on the lowest 
oooupation-fioor atSh^itump appeared anotlier Sfi figurines 
of cattle. The latter seem to he offerings massed at a ahrine 
instead of the stock of a toy-shop. The figurt^ suggest the 
ckaracteristiu features of the hnniped cattk and are 3 to 4 
inches long. Tboit bodies or® painted across by vertical 
strips and their Eyes arc also fwiinted in. There are, in 
addition, model birds, often hoUow and with a hole at the 
Mj.il ■ which can he bbwu to produce loud hooting noiae* 
These bird-wistlcs in EuIU sitoa probably originated from the 
Harappa Culture in which they are more common. 

The female figurines are widespread among the sites of 
Kufli Culture and nro leaa abundEint than those of cattle, 
Tlicy cud at the waist in slightly splayed* flat-bottomed 
pedestal. They have eyes made from centrally pierced applied 
pellets. The mouth is not indicated* and hauds rest on the 
hips. The breasts are shown on some figuiinca w bile indications 
of breasts arc not given at oil beneath the heavy strings of 
beads wdiich anme other clay figurines sre very often rapre* 
sented as wearing. In most cases hair of the female figurine 
seems to have been dressed to a high pde of curia in front, and 
held back by a fillet over the forehead, the greater portion 
bou^ looped into a thick, heavy trefis resting ou the nape of 
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the neck. The bciacls uroniid the neck^ necklete with or 
without h BOriea of himgin^ ovaJ pendBEitar and long etringa of 
beads with a central pehdimt feaehing to the waiat* are some 
of the omameiita Tepreacnted on the hgurines. Conical oma- 
menta are abown wum over the care. On the wnets and 
arms are shown bangSea and armlets lespectivelyi Theoe 
crude clay modelfi enable us to reconstruct with some accuracy 
what wai the appearance of a young woman of KuUi Culture 
in her fiocfy. 

At Mebi appear sevcml types of Tcsacla car^^cd out of 
soft stone. Among them are small cylindriciiJ vessels b^^tvl'eea 
2 and 3 inches aoroas and about 2 inches deep; one larger potn 
4 inchefi in diameter, divided into four compartments; another 
square vessel also divided into four compartments; and few 
simple cups. Some of them are engraved with patterns of 
chevrons and hatched triangles. Veaseb similsx to the^ from 
Mehi arc represented in the sitis in VVeatem Asia and Moheajo- 
daro implying that this group of pots has connexions with 
Mc90[K^tamia to the West and Harappa to the caetp 

A circular disc of copper 5 Inches in diameter is a mirmr 
find from the Mehi cemetery and compares with the cnirror 
in the earliest cemetery at JSusa in Elam and also at Mohenjo- 
daro. But Mehi is distlnguiahed by an outstanding stopper 
mirror, 5 inches acrosSp with a copper handle representing a 
stylized trunk of a female figure in the model of the day 
figurines, the head of the figure being oiiclod by the reficct ion 
of the user of the mirror. Though this kind of mirror is familiar 
in Ef^pt from about 1570 B. C., it is tinknown in Western Asia 
and Harappa. This mirror can be MUggeated os an indigenous 
product from the very doao similarity of its handle with the 
clay figurines of women from tbo eame site. The handled 
typos of mirrors that appeared at Mohenjo-daro are without 
any cUsUnctivo shape to the handle. 

Stane-saddlt>quems and riders oconr at KuUi suggeating 
coru-grow'ing. A pcdlshcd piu-pie-red and white variegated 
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atone, S Incfaes Kigli and i inches acrcpse the bnw, snggeflted to 
be n. • ritnal pilLir ’ and a rmginenl of sheet gold ora ttmong 
the finds from Kulli, CLiy bonglea, two copper pins and 
fiugmente of simple ooppet bracelets wore found at Mebi, 
When Stein cot a trench through a cremation cemetery at 
Mehi, cremated bonea deposited cither in pots of directly in 
the soil wore found. In one hurial sis skulls of children were 
found placed over a single cremated adult. Grave-gooda 
oontaincd pottery, clay figuriDCS and copper object. Crem¬ 
ation iecnis to be the probable rite in the Kulli Culture. 

At Ghasi Shnh and at RoIiei-jo-Kund, in Sind, occur 
vessels on which are painted animals in KuUi style, though 
the pota are not themselves Kulli ware. At Ghasi Sh^ are 
found pots with a background of bright red slip charactcristicat 
of the painted vessels of the Harappa Cultnre. We have 
seen earlier that the decorated stone veaselB oheerved in South 
Baluchistan in association with KnUi Culture were occasionally 
imported to Horappa. The heavy loop of hair earned over 
the nape of the neck, a couple of bangles worn at right wrist 
and bracelets loaded from the wrist to above the elbow of the 
left band leprcaented on a bromte figure of a dancing-girl 
found at Harappa are similar to those seen on the Kulli 
figurines. Xt is suggested that tiaders coming back from 
Baluchistan may w<dl have brought with them women as well 
as goods. The appearance of Harappa motifs of pipal leaves 
on Kulli pots have been mentioned ulxEady, &uch borrowings 
between KuLi and Harappa, described above, indicate that 
the two cultures were flouriahing side by side. 

The painting of the ■iandscapo with animals’ fraeieon 
the Kulli vessels finds close stylistic parallels on vcfisela froai 
Susa and Klmaiatan and from the region of Diyala n^ 
B^dod. On tbeeo pots are shown largo animals standing 
about in a landscape of spiky trees and small figures such as 
birds between the legs or over the boada of these animals. 
The aaimfds represented are cattle, black buck and goats. 
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Long files of goafc or Jbex figures tn the abbreriatefi ' ahorlbiuid ’ 
of tbc KuBi pattern are found on the ve&^is from the Susa 
region. Among the finds of ' scarlet were' at Susa is a veesel 
showing a war-chariot drawn by an ox whose ey« are 
rendered very cireular in the manner of KnUi style of 
portrntnre. A common feeling in composition and spirit, and 
to some extent in technique, seems to have eertainly existed 
in the pottery of hfesopotamia and that of in the Kulli 
Culturo. The Bdesopotainia group of pottery is accurately 
sssigncsd to Early Dynastic timea dated about 2800 B. C. 

A small stone oup of above mentioned olass 
from Shiib-sd's Grave at Ur in Mesopotamia, with elaborate 
carved om&ment perhaps imitating sonic kind of woven fabric 
is exactly similar to a fragment from the Dash River in the 
Makraii in Persia- Some cups carved to imitate baaketrv 
appear at Susa in Elum, at liiah in Mesopotamia and also at 
Mohenj4>daro- The typical 'houBC-ums' on the suifuce of 
which have been carved the reproaontation of a reed hat with 
door and windows are oommon in Sistan and at Khiuab in 
the Persian Makron and at Susa in Eloin, and again in Early 
Dynastic contexts at Mari, Khafajab, Lngosh and Adab. 
These little carved pots wers exported from Makran to tho 
West atitl the Enrly Dynastic Sumerians conuidcred them 
worthy to be buried with a queen. 

A viMSol of scurlct-waTe type from Sumer on wliich 
is represented a scone of bull-worship, though such a 
religious rite is not repreaeiitcd elsewlicro in Mesopotamia. 
On a steatite cup from the Diyala region carved in 
the Samerian style, is represented a great humped bull of 
Indian type. Again from Ur cams a cylinder-seui, very 
characteristic of Sumer, illustrated with a hull having big 
Circular eye to the KuUi style. Then, day figurines of 
humi^ balls and scarlet-ware pot reaembting very dose in 
technique to Kulli ware are found from Siiao. ThdsB facts 
show the SumcTion trade with Makran and Boluchbtan as 
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well OB t lie of the Indian 1irade:rB Jo the cttic 3 of 

Kkiii and Sdiner la Early Dynaatio t\m^. But It mart be 
noted bE?ro, that tbcae early Mcaopotamlan cr^ntacta mere 
reatrictod to South Balucrhbtan and the Indus Valley had 
trade eonnoxions Mith Mesopotamia only after five oenturiea. 
In his cxploratioaa in Persia Stein did not find any ostODlIon 
of KuUl Culture westw-urdfi farther tlian Bampur In Peraia, 
beyond nrhleh aiirvh cd for many oenturiea cultures typiral by 
A long pergiating painted pottery style similar to that of 
Tal-1-Bakun P This evtdenco auggeata that triule between 
South Baluchistan and MiHBopotamia waa carried on by eea 
instead of oviTland, A period between 2800 and 5000 B+ C. 
can mfely he aeeribod to the KulH Culture. 

In tho Valley of river Zliob in Korth Baluchistan are a 
number of tells which have produced evidonco of prohlstorie 
humao occupations with distinctive eidturea called ^Zhob 
Cultures', In a large tell at Runa Obiinctai in the Zhob 
Valley Brigadier Eoea baa identified a build-up of buiuan 
oceupationa with different cultures, the aequeneo of wbicli he 
stratified from bottotn to top. The Raim Ghundiu sequence 
has the following nine phases called Rana Ohundai I, Rana 
Ghundal 11, Rana Ghundal Ilia, Rana Gbundai Illb, Rana 
Ghundai Ille, Bana Ghundal iV, Rana Gbundai V a, Rana 
Ghundal Vb and Rana Ghundoi Vo. For convenience they 
W'Ul be referred bemaftor as R G I* R G 11, eto. 

E G 1 represents over 14 feet of soi! deposits consisting 
of frequent layers of asb representing hearths. Tlio pottciy 
found was neftker painted nor turned on the wheeb Flint 
blades similof to those from South Baluchistan were observed. 
An eyed needle and two bone points were Found. There W'ore 
also bones of domestic sheep, bumped ox and the ass and four 
teeth of the domesticated horse. A skeleton of an infant ivos 
also seen buried. According to ibe cjcavntor the finds in 
R G I seemed likely to suggest the intormittent but recurrent 
occupation of the site by semi ^nomadic, horse-riding hcnlsmezi 
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with iiupormaDcnt hats or touts. Tho presnnied caiopiiig BitcH 
in R G I Boems similAr to the first wsttlemont At Toll Hosaciiia. 
in MoBopotamiB, though chronolngicailly the lutter is for 
antorlor to tho fonner. The period of tho OMupatioa of the 
1% GI seems to be about lo tho middle of fourth miUenJiium B.C» 

lu R G II also Occur fiint blades obsc^rvod in R G 1. But 
the pottery found were tumod oa tho wheel and paiutod la 
black with etylked of humped bulls nod black buck. 

Red WAS not used as a acoondar^^ oolour. Similar pottery has 
been found at Sur Jaugal in the Zhob Valley. The pots from 
It G II were very fine bqwb with a foot-ring or a pedes^tal 
base decorated with a frieze of stylized bulls or black buck 
with vertical dongation of the legs aud horns in contrast to 
the horizontal elongation of the aniiuak on the KuUi pots. 
This typo of pottery compares with those found in Sforthern 
Persia. The occupation of R G If by nowcomora who built 
houses with boulder footings over the compacted debris of 
R G I has been suggegted not to have boon of veiy long poried. 
The black-ou red ware in R G IJ camparo well with ihose 
from HJssar I in J^orthem Pemia within the Red-Ware 
province. R Q II phase Li found to be anterior to tho 
Harappa Culture and is dated well back in the later part of 
the fourth millennium li. C. 

In the phase of R G III a^ the fine brnsli-work on tho 
pottery' painting of R G IMs found to eoutintio almost affoc- 
tatively along with a now tochniqqo of puintiiig in which is 
produccfl a curious rcd-on-rocl [inaltern by using rti^l as a second 
colour on the red slip background on the pots. Another 
pattern of painting of multiple-lined squares in nwl and bkek 
found here are good parallels to those of Amri ware, implying 
uu approximate ooutempotaueHy and e^cchange of ideas. 

In the aticceeciing R G 111 b occur tall canife-Iikc vessels 
which apftear also at 8ur Jangal. Tiie main, occupation of tho 
Sor .TangaJ site seeins to be similar to those of R G III as well 
sa the overiapping HI hi 
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In th (2 R G HI c phaacr the brush-work on the pottoiy 
pointing coiii^n^ BncJ tho bpickgroand becomes li deep red ns 
waa the case also with the preceding phoBe Iff b. Tbo site* 
At Perinno Ghundni and Sitoghul Gkuddai compare with the 
pcTicd of ITT c. And R G JH e is fouiKl to he flpproxiciiately 
conieniponij' 3 " the eettleinnnt site at Kal, R G HI e 
phase seems to met with a violent end, auggonted by the 
evidence of burning. It ie probable that tie site was Bricked 
by nowcomera. 

The oecupntlon of B G 111^ with its tliree aub-divisimiB^ 
iweraa to have been of some length. In the settlemonts at the 
Bites of R G III date^ the materials used for building hou&es 
Eeem to have been of boutder foundatiaiiB with mud bricks. 
The of bricks vary as 12 by 12 by 7J m, at Kal, n by 
f^-8 by 2^ irii at Rana Gliundai^ 14 0 by 2 in. at Pcriniio 

Ghtindai, 2^ by 9 by 3 J in. again at Xal and 24 b}" 18 by 4 in, 
at iMbar Rot, At Jsal iousea with rooms or courts rangiDg 
from 11 by 13 feet to 5 feet square or less wetti found. 

At Nal, in eno of the smalf rooms of a house, chaired 
remains of wcMKlen beams and rafters, with diameters of fl and 
5i Inches respectlvclj' were observed atiEl in position forming 
two floors. 6 feet 3 inchss apart. From tlse other Zhob 
Valley sites such a£ Sur Jangal^ Feriono Gbundai, Mogbtil 
Ghundai^ Raudani and Gabar Kot are a number of clav 
flgurincs of cattle and women, which ere sinijlar to those 
produced b}*' the XuUi Ctillure of Suulb Baluchistan. One 
day flgurJno occuteil at Poriano Ghuudai^ sccmmgtorepiuEent 
s hnise, can bo noted with interest in view of the horse'e 
teeth found in R G I phase. The day figurines of female 
are in a tiny mode] not more than 2 inches high and end below 
the waist in little pedestals. Their faces are hooded with a 
coif or abawl^ and the^' are with grim sirt mouth, owl-boak 
noa?, eLreukr eye-holca and smooth forehead. f»oino of them 
wear nockkees. These day figurmes of women oje considered 
by biatorkus oa a grim embodhuent of tbs motber-goddeoa 
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who 19 an tinderworld deity boliered to gtiarcl the eofpee and 
the burned beneath the earth. A phallua carved in 

found at Moghul Ghundai and a figurine consbitiiig of 
on enorraoiiflly exiag^ratod female vulva and ihlghB found at 
PeHano Ghundai siiggeit the representation of the fertility 
aspect eo often allied with such underworld gods. Similar 
fertiliiy aymbole are found at Harappa also, 

Flint blades, fragmenta of small caps of akbasterp boads 
of lapis and jadOj email disc besds of bone^ and u rod and a 
ring of copper are other materials found at Pbriano Ghundai^ 
Beads of tinspecifiod atones^ beads of bone, and fragments of a 
copper cup occur at Dabar Kot. These comprise the other 
dements of the material eolturB of the phase called It G HI. 
A anmll square atamp-seal of greenish stone is from Dabar 
Kot and la attributed to Har&ppa contacts. At Sur Jongal 
depoeita of cremated bones associated with typical B G ill 
potsherds were found in cemetery of about twenty smaU 
caims identified 60-70 yards aw^ay from the settlement. The 
R G in pliass began well back in Early D>mastic times and 
continued to overlap with tho Harappa Culture in Akkadkn 
period. That is, the E G III phase of tho Zbob Valley 
Culture exkted in a period between about 2fiOD B. C. and 
about 2000 B. C* 

The BCttlements of R G IV and K G V seem to hsve 
been built upon die niiiis of R G 111 c phase, the end of 
which prebably may have been mot with violent burning and 
Bseking of the sitCi In R G IV and V ptiascs we eneoimier 
quite different traditions in the making of pote. The hmvy 
decoration in relief on the paint^Nl warea is in eontrast to the 
earliet traditions. The whole ohongo in pottery' typea 
indicates an end of the earlier culture at least at Eana 
Ghundai, This tJoea not imply the citinetiun of human 
Bettlement in BalucliL^tan, hut only a eonsiderabte n^itK^ion 
in popahition. The earlier craft of pot painter did not 
entirely oease to eiist. 
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Tliere ane pc?rkets of ashes oTierJyiiig the foBTiclfttioE level 
of ft G Illti phaao anil B G IV^ phaeo^ ahoi^ing that the R G 
IV And V phases represent a time of mid^ pillaj;^ and amm 
in North EaLuehiatan. Connie bowk w ith painted ornaiiicnt 
found in the R G IV phas^ indicate a complota break from 
those l>elow'^ implying a new' folk selUing on the aite^ The 
unpaiiite<l pottery wdth relief patterns eqcniaterl on to ita 
surface fouTid in the R G V phase nUo indicate aimther 
people occupying on the Uame-scorchcfl Raiui Ghundai 
mound. One of the later settlementa at this site waa that- of 
the Hnrappa people^ froDi wldch fact the sacking of the 
occupation ia approximately dated. Acoordmg to the chrono¬ 
logical table of Stuart Pigpott the R G IV phase ia dated 
from about l&OO to 1700 B, G. and the E G V phase from 
about 1600 to 1400 B, C. 

Mphenjo-daro Culttire 

In 1922 E. D. Bwicrji, nn officer of the Snnrcy^ 
recognised an anelent city at LMohenjo^daro and excavations 
were started in tho same year. Mohen]o-daro atancLs on the 
right bank of the Indua river in Sind^ about miles nortih 
of Karachi. The site was within easy Teach of nver floods 
and the flooding of the alio was prevented only in recant 
times by building a long embankment. The remnina of a 
prehistoric embankment between the city and the nearest 
portion of the river, running for about a mile were found 
during the excavations^ Consequent to the several sucorasivo 
flocxls In ancient times the site was deposited with layere of 
siJt some 30 feet high. 

The tells representing the city of Mohenjo-daro covered 
a square mile. Hie area of the ancient city was diHdi?d Into 
six or probably seven blocks of roughly equal blzo and 
appmxLmatdy rectangular by a gridiron of main slTedts 
Tunning north-souili and east^west. This tell or block is 
roughly a paralkilograiii in plan and measures about 12(M>fcet 
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north-to-SDUth ftnd 800 feel east'lo-ivfffll and dees tip to eome 
35 or 40 feet above the level of the sutroujitHttg plain ^ The 
blocka were di%-'ided into individiial hoiieod by an irregular 
network of anuill roads, liinea and The omm atreeU 

were fotind to be np to 30 feet wide. 

WcH-fircd bricks^ 11 by 5^0 b}' 2^5 inches, or so in siz® 
were! nst*/! in constTueting the bctter-chisfl housas. The 
method, nonnaliy employed in bricklaying waa the elteniative 
eonmes of headers and atretehere. The houi^ hud mud^ 
pioatering inside as well aa uinially ontaide^ The doorways 
had a width of about 3 feet 4 Inebes^ and usually hud flat 
timber linteb. Windows were not identi^ed even in wcU* 
preserved waUsp and if at all they had existed, they were 
probably very high in the room and EmEkU, with gratings of 
which Bome fragmentB in stone were traced. The rooms of 
Well-to-do houses generally flocm to have been of varying 
si^aa and groupod and biidt round a coiirlyard or on two 
or three sides only. The access to the houses was 
through a door which tisiially led from & side alley. The 
rooms iiielude bathrooms with brick floors and drains runniog 
oat to the street. Stairways, indicating the upper storeys or 
at least flat rools^ were found normally + Seam -holea found 
in some houses also indicate upper floors. Bambex} and rush 
matting coated with mud and earth w‘ero used to cover the 
fist rools of houses. 

In one area of the ascavations were found sixteen 
cottages identically planned, each 20 by 12 feet intcrasUy 
and divided into two roomSj one of them being twice the siEe 
of the other. They had thin wslb implying that they w^ore 
Hingic-storey. They ware arranged in two parallel rows, with 
a street on one aifle and a narrow lane on tlie otlit-r^ The 
a hole layout of these atnjcttires is oonHidered to suggest 
strongly that they were workmen's quartern. 

In the citadel area of MohcnjcKlaro the contra] feature b 
a great hath, or * tank \ about 40 by 24 frot and 8 feet deep. 
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It wa^ buiit of very fi«e brickivork, thts whole walling being 
bdeked with bittaxnon to make it watcr-tJgbt. A cloister 
vTOimd it and a aeries of amaU roomft, like ch&nglng-roQTns, on 
three sides m!n? also foiund. Tfjorc were flteps with wooden 
treads on the brickwork leadii^ down into each end and there 
was aJso provision for draining the grsat liatb when required. 

Another Urge stnietnre of nrehiteetursl unit about 230 
by T8 feet, planner! unlike any of the nonual lioose-^plans 
known from the rest of the town, vrith a cloistered court 
appeared in the citadel area. The building contained an 
arrangement of moms that suggested to the arthRmlogist w ho 
ejccavated it that it might represent a communal retabiishoient 
or ■tolkge^ of some kind. To the south of this appeared 
another building of equally curiouB plan, undcrg;ono much 
ehadgCt but apparently originally an nlmofit square hall some 
80 feet in length, with tweatjrrcctiuigular pillars of brickwork 
supporting its roof. Jk> the citadel area has been descriSjed 
by Wheeler as ' a centre of religious or admirujatratlvc hfo on 
n significant scale ^ 

In a brick-built rectangular bin outf^ide the house 
appeared rubbish-Bhoots probabjy miming out througli tho 
wall. In the city occurred nn elabomto drainage system 
which ran under the streets and into which house dmina were 
presumably cominunjcatixl. The mam dialiia were covered 
by large specially made bricks which cotdd be lifted to clc^r 
the drains when needed. This remarkable drainago system 
throughout the city Implies the ejustence of sonic municipal 
authorities and the great concern for sanitation unknown 
ebowhere in the preblfftorlc orient. 

At Mohen]Cw3aro occur two bromiu osen wliicb were 
sagge«ted by the arehawiogists to form jiart ^of cart model as 
other parts of the brcmze model of tho cart were found at 
Harnppa and Cb*nhu-<laro. A bronac^ figure of a l>auciug- 
GirJ from Mulifuijo-daro rcf^mbling a girt of KiilJi Oulture 
w^as taken to suggest, as oirendy stated eL=c where, that 
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from Mpbcnjo-d^ro wkijp returning may havfs 
brought ft ith them cliiimiing girla whose oaiotic dahelng wat 
much appreciatedH 

The remains of the l>oiiea of Geh found were consklerod 
to be of ^ Ariiia' species eal^n at ifohenJo^daro, A liruken 
seaio engmved on ahcli end marked! nine eqiuij intervJiiB of 
1-32 lochea eaeh, suggesting a doduija scale probably mcamir- 
ing 13-3 inches wag also found among the finds at 3IoheuJiO- 
dftto. Pottens^ kilns found at the latest phase of afolicnjo* 
daro was probably eiwtcd when their erection ivJthin the 
residential oreas was allowed perhaps duo to tho slackening 
of mimieipad authority m the times of tlie decline of the city 
They arc g im i lar to those found from 8usa and Mcsopotainiiin 
sitco of Early Dyimstic times and their type wiig fMxm e%"Qlved 
than that came from Sialk lU, In a restrietod area at 
Mohenjo-ciaro appeare<i six potters^ kilns, indicating the place 
Os representing a potters' quarter. From a very early level 
of Mohenj;o<daTO tsune a fragment of a caiwed steatite pot, 
tlio type of which was found in South Eoluchistan and in 
Sumer in Early Bynustic times^ Piggott hns used it os nn 
evidence for equating this pljase of Mohenjo-daro with the 
Early Bynastic Sumer. 

From ^lohcnjo-daro Cfame a silver vase to tlio side of 
which were found sticking fragnujnta of a true cotton textile^^ 
dyed reel with madderp probably showing that cotton crop 
wag grown by the people of Mohenjo^daro. As Indian cotton 
was known undcf themme of SindJm (Greek word Sindon is 
derii ed from this) it is inferred that the Mohnnjo-dam propb 
might have traded with 3Ieaopotamia in cotton goods* 

tthile the use of the building itiateriaj of the sun-dried 
mud brick was common to the Ancient Esat> the Mohenjo- 
daro people used burnt brick aa building material, suggesting 
^0 occurance of considerable lainJjU] which ncccssitatcKl the 
di^very bf iam*proof laaterkL Heavy nun^watcr is also 
oaid to have caused the de^ ebpment of the elaborate drainagB 
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9y^m found in the eity* The lay-out of the atreetji ^tnd the 
pktw of the buildings at ^fohnnjo-dam seem to hnve persisted 
nriehanged for a vast time of eeven hundred ymts, showing the 
iriimte {fOiLservatisni of thought of the people of ^MienjO'daro, 
pcrh&pe (Icvebpef.! by ifjolalion. Tlio strict obscn'ance of 
fltroet &ion4:age« tliTouah many consecutive centuries of the 
city^9 fcbuUding is said to suggest the heredity of land 
tenure and trade similnr to that found in guilds or caste 
^'stem. 

At Moherijd-dam was founcl a stone sculpture of a b^rded 
man wearing ati embroidered garment TeptBaenting ah art 
tradition than natumlfsm^ A series of skeletons of niithropo- 
logical types, of both seAes and diSerent ages, individually or 
in groupa of up to fourteen persons, appeared at Moheii|o- 
daro which were miggested as a riKBult of a violent or accidental 
death in view of the lajing of bodies in disordpr and other 
circumstances. The Aniri settlemcnta were suceceded by a 
folk w^ho were suggested to owe allegiance to Slohemjo-daiO. 
About seventeen settlementa subsidiary to tlie Kingdom of 
Mohenjo-daro were found by thn^ excavators in Sind, many 
occupying sites already lived on by farmers of Amri and 
connected cultures. 

Hirappi Culture 

In 1856 John, an Engliali engineer who was engaged in 
laying out and building the aoiithem section of East Indian 
Railway from Karachi to Lahore^ cifectnally plundered the 
anoient city Bnihoiinabad , about which he had beard earlior, 
by robbing it of bricks to form ballast for the Railway. His 
brother Wtlltam Brunton who was In charge of the ruiiw"ay 
construct ioEi m the Punjab, from Midtan to l^horo^ depredated 
another ancienl city at Hamppa, |»rt of which had abmfiy 
besen robbed of bneks to buUd the present village of H&rappi 
on the site^ by colleeting bdeka for laying a secure foundatioft 
on wkifdi was laid a hondred miles of railway line. 
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Tho Gcnt^ral CuiuiitiKluiiii, before hits uppainttniuit b> 
Dinjctor-Gcneml of hr ArchjiMlngtcot Sun’oy of Northern 
India, hiiil risitcd Hnrotjpfl in A, D. IgDd, when tlie Bnmton 
plunder waa in progress. (Here it iiiay be noted with inters 
that .loim Bronton once wae ti militAiy captain at Karachi 
loirlcr General Cnnningliaio). Tlie General obtained vanoDQ 
ahtjqu)ti{>a from the workeia, ineluiling engraved irteatite 
wa la will, tho figuitf of a bull and symbols of an undecipbctwl 
flcript upon them. Though Cunninglumi realized the antiquity 
of the seals, it took arcluvologista aeventy years niore to 
recqgnifle their real significance and identify and deiine the 
ciUture of HaTappa, named from the site. 

HatappA stands on the left bank of the river Ravi in the 
Punjab, a iribntary of the Indiw. The site was found liable 
to be Booded, The sequence at Harappa was found to have 
oil pha«* of occupation. The first, occupation of tho eito 
waa by a folk uains blick-oii-rer] type of pottery of North 
Balochistao, probably of the RG life phase. At thia level 
WM found traces of devastating Bochla The fiottlcmcnt on 
the site of the folk of tho Hanvppa civilization is diatinguiahed 
by the building of a great defeii,sive uall, of wlii<rh the mnm 
part was of mud brick faceti w ith a rovelimiint of burnt brick 
on the outside. Tho wall ivaa found 40 feet wide nt the base 
rising to a heigl.t of some 35 f«?l. A great platfomi made of 
mud and imid-brick orrried tho main buildings of the citadel 
In pbm, the whole structure was a jwirallclogram measurinfi 
11.00 by 000 feet with a compJci goteway on the neat and a 
re.(aitn,nt gate on the north, probably the main entrance. 
n,e wall was rt-ioforacd by raetanguUr salicntis.sonie of them 
being mode higher tlian the main w,d| to become towers. 
The above etructiirt showe^f two of n building at later 

the Hamppa chdlization 
the burnt-bnek levetmctit was mhuilt and t.hickenwl in some 
pUccs m a laahion letter than ti,o original one. The two 
ojitranctt of Ike gate on tlm west were wholly or fiaflially 
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b1oc!k^ wd an add^timrnl s^ent biilli on the north-wodt 
coftier m the aeconti phftBC of the n+coTVstniction which waa 
eTidctttly the late phtbse of the city when ' tlio Harappans 
were on the defensive * according to Wlseclcr* 

Shops, houeefl of the people and some of the atfeeta lay 
below the oitadeL Below tbo citadel on the north waa found a 
double roTv of oottage^ arranged almost in the same way at 
Mohenjo^daro, with indlvidiial hoiisea idontiwJly on the aanie 
method of tw'o main roonia^ one larijcr than the other, but tiie 
mdividual cottages w ere double the ske of thoee at Mohenjo- 
daro. There vrm fourteen such bottles and they are suggested 
to represent undoubtedly the workmcn*« quarter of the city. 
Beyond these workmen^u quarters lay orderly row's of round 
working doors finely built of baked brick ineasuriiig about 10 
feet m diaiXLCtcr and originnily having at the centos a raasaive 
wooden mortar sunk in the floor in which gmin was pounded 
to flour with heavy pestles in the manner even now employed 
in Kofibinir and Bengal. In tiome of the central hoilowH of 
those primitive com-miUing devices occtirred remains of 
wheat, barley and cbafL Behinfi these w-a* a great gromry 
with buttressed w'slls and a centru] aisle on each aide of 
which were ranged the stomg^ blocks, each being 50 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, and raised on substructures built of brick 
above tbo wet groumL The gransr^' stood on a briek-built 
poditiju measuHng 200 by 150 feet, Xear tho granaiy and 
the working platfomis were found metal wqrkcni* fumnew 
which suggest the semidndustrinlis^ nature of thk part of 
the city. Th& relegation of a particular group of trades or 
indnst nes to a restricted area of t he city and the standardiifficl 
BmslJ houEies in rows, the probaiilc state Granary and the 
commcin flour-niills imply planned economy and perhaps slave 
labour. 

Some re markable finds at Hamppo wore painted pert 
sherds. On one is ropresented a fijshettnaa winyiog two nctei 
euspended from a pole aorosa hU shoulders, with a fish and 
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pcrfuipfl n turtle near hja feet. Some iraKniciitA of a pot aiicur 
RAtumliatio sccno-s containing birds, Bsliea, tree, cock 
and perhaps a hooded cobra among otbera. Stuart Piggolt 
has su(f,ue3te<l KuUi as a )tkel,v source of these moti&. 

In A. D. 1937 a ccmetei^y of tlie Harappa folk a-as found, 
at Harappa, south of the citadel and outsido the city’s built- 
up area Th is cemetery named R 37, was further mvertigated 
by Wheeler in 1946 and it waa tlieu established timt the 
cemetcri' was contemponiry with the main period of occupotiou 
of Harapps, During the years 1037 and 1946 fifty-seven 
graves wen? excavated. Eighteen later graves hod cut into 
earlier buriali, and eight atiQ later grwvcfi in turn had cut 
these, suggesting the cuntinuuuB use of the cemeterv O'Ver 
a considctable period of time. Burials were made, with the 
head uauall 3 ' to the north. The graves were enlarged to 
accommodate pottery vessels, normally from fifteen to twenty, 
oceasiDnally up to a maximum of forty. In twelve graves 
were found handled copper mirrom, and one contained a little 
lamp and the bones of a fowl at the feet of the corpse, A 
copper ring on the third finger of a riglit hand, bangles or 
strings of beafls, necklaces, anklets and a rod probably for apply- 
ing eye-paint were also among the grave goods in some burials. 

One notable burial discovered in A. D. 1946 w'aa of a 
body, ptobalily of a girl, in which the body was buried ia a 
wouien coffin and wxapped in n stirtiud of meda. the traces of 
which were found. Similar rccfi-ahrouda or coffins intended 
to protect the dead, arc known in Sumer in Akkadian and 
Early D,vnastic periods, between about 2000 and 2800 B, C, 
The above sort of burial boa been thought by Dr. Wheekr to 
suggest a connection betw'cen the two culttirrs. 

Cultures of Chanhu-daro and other sites 

Among other s^U towns and villages of varying size 
wd Status representing the Jfarappa civUizatJon Cliatihu-daro 
m Sind is of considerable importance, Tho remains of the 
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ulcient ciWlizatlon Bt tbe site clover sn aim alx^ut LOOO bj 
700 feet . Baked briekfl of the standard Hnrappa proportiooB 
are found at this unfortified site also. Hoiifie-p1i&tt«r weDa aod 
drains ehow a ^enciul resemblanee, thaugh on a smallcf scaiep, 
to the major two cities of the Hamppa culture. 

By eiEcavaiing a bcad-iimker'e shop at Cliarkliu-daro^ the 
methorl of making the long carpelian or agate beads i^cre 
difloovered. In the beginning tbe rough atone was split and 
sawn into a bar and square in section, lueasnring about 3 
inches in length, probably by meani of a copper saw using 
an abraisivo like emery or powdered quarts. After this tbo 
bar was Eakcd to a rough cylinder and then the centra! 
longitudinal perforation was bored by using tiny stone drills. 
Tlje rod got was about IJ inches in length and O'12 Inch in 
djametor^ with a cup-abaped hollow at one end to hold the 
abruisive powdar by means of which tbe boring was made. 
By an experiment it was found that it would take about 24 
hours to drill a S-mrii bead by the aboi?e method in which 
emery was used as an abraialve. 

At Chanhu-daro representations of antebp and ibex oo 
pottery of usual painted Harappa type are founds But a 
sherd ocenrred here, with ita use of yulbw doloming, indicates 
some kind of relations with the Na! series of painted poia^ 
Tbe flat axes appeared at Chanhu-daro tend to take on a 
lengihcticfl shape narrower than the old Iranian fcrma and 
are siuulai- to the long chisels from the Nal ceTiieter 5 \ 

Excavations have shown that Da bar Kotp Sandhamwalla 
on the Ghaggar Eiveri Rupar duthe Upper Sutlej, Damwar 
in B tkflT inr and Rangpur in Kathiawar are some of the sites 
occupied by the people of Harappa civil ijation. At Da bar 
Kot only the upper part of 1 (Ml-foot high tel] was found 
occupied. The diameter of this mound at the base was 
12iM) feet. Handbanawalk toll was 750 feet long and TMlO feet 
wide at the base. This tell 23-fqot-hjgh waa occupied witbin 
tbo top nine feet only. 
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Some Fentarts of Hfirappa CtiJfuri^ 

The ancient ctilttires known from ifohenJo-darOi HanippA» 
Chanhu-daro and some other si tea an> found to form parts 
of a wide province of cultutf ^ollocl Harappa culture. 
The various ropreseDting tho Horappa Culture are found 
spread over a torritor^^ stretching from the Makran coast of 
Persia to KathiawBr Ln tho south and northwartk to the 
HimaLiyan foothills meastinng about 0^ by &50 toilea. At 
soine fortj' scttlemciit-eitea covered by the area are found 
pottery veesela of identical inass-ptodueed typee, houses bailfc 
of baked bricks of atandar^l ditueosious^ stamp seals engraved 
with almitar scenes and a uniform script and traces of 
materials suggesting a standard of weights. Among 

the small towmi and vllliigea Mobcajo-daro and Hamp|», S50 
miles apart and linked by a continiioaa river thorough fare, 
wcine twin capital cities of the Empire. Tho cooimunity was 
eupposed to l^ve been biglily^irganized tinder some system of 
central goveronumt which controlled productlou and 
distribution and alao levied a systeia of tolls and customs 
throughout the ares uuder its domain. Later ejccavations, 
of which we shall deal with, have shown that Ramppa Cultim 
■was spread over a wider area. 

The Horappa civiltzation was, of coujrec, formally a 
Bronzt Agt in t^e aensc that copper and bronze were the only 
metals used for manufacturing tools and wmpotia while lion 
was unknown. Though the Earsppn copper contains a little 
mckch the profMrtion of the areenic contained is higher, 
implying that it is unlikely that tho HampjMi people obtained 
their copper from Oman on the sou th-west side of the Persiai] 
Golfp fhjm where the Sumerians got their copper with slight 
nickel content, but wiUiout significant amenic. The Hnmppa 
copper probably was ohiamed ftom the ores in the Rajputona 
ilistrict m north-west Intik. 

The Harappa metal^sizutiis made objoats In crude copper* 
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in refined copper* ra feronze (copper added with al>out ten per 
oent of tin ftceidonty or deliberately) and in a copper arsenie 
alloy* It IB difficult to ca&t copper in a closed moxild, on 
account of tltc bubbles of free oiygan which tend to mate tho 
cAatin" spongy, but the presence or addition of tin auder ono 
per cent or arsenic *eta ns a de-oxidiEing agent. This malffiai 
possible to make pood castings even by the old efre perdue 
method. Here a loociel ia made in wax and then coated in 
cla^'after which it is heated until the wai is melted and absorbod 
in the baked mould. Now the molten metal is poured In to 
form Hic exact shape of the original wax modeh Subsequently, 
the chasing and finishing of the enirfsce is made^ The Bronso 
figure of Dancing-Girl from Mohenjo-daro was presamahly 
made by this technique. 

But it Is found that copper caatijig never developed in- 
prehistoric India to the C-ttent what it was in early Sumer* 
The Harappa motal-suiitlis never made tools which gripped 
their hnfte with ft socket, even though the technique was 
taown in Sumor fkun a much earHer date, that is the 
beginning of tho third mUiennlam B. C. They maniihcturcd 
the Him pie flat ihe type of which occurs in the fourth 
miUennium B. €. in many parte of the Old Work! such as 
represented by Sialk III, lo, Giyon Vo, and Susa L 

So the Harappa civilization appears to be based on a cultiim 
whlph had inherited the early Iranian technique of making 
the prunitive flrit copper <»r bronio axe. 

Thu seals from Harappa are normalZy square and are 
stiimp-seals which were pressed directly on the soft tnatcrial 
to mark the property. But Sumer litid invented the oylindcr- 
aeal which W4m rolled on to the sealing to mark a coniinuaus 
hand of pattern. Such cylinder ijeals are rare in the Hiwapp* 
cmlLzation aa they are in Egypt. This fact sug^ta that 
the uiso of Harappa atamp^scoJa cannot be attributed to 
Sumerian aource* Knives, razom, ehisclsj, speaefr without the 
strongtlicning mid-rib and fish-hooks were mailo by the metal- 
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sroltha of the Harappiidviliscatioii. They nbo pnxiBcod bowlfl, 
voaes, cupa and other veasels^ of bron^ aitd rarely of sili^^cr. 

The plain ^ mass-produced Hamppa pottoiy vitirB tissed 
for titilitarian pur|}08efi and am pccuhar in its typea to iho 
Hatuppa Empire mid lack any notl<%ai>lc anulo^cs elsewhere. 
A pbitter on a raiBed foot gcnendly called “ offering-atand ^ la 
a epccial type of botuo of the Hamppa ware aiid the type was 
dprived from the pedeetiillod howls appeared in the Zhoh 
Valley in the Raim Ghondai II pha^« The btsek-on-red 
painting on the Harappa Ware indicates lU origin Ln the Xorth 
Baluchistan pottery such ns those of the Bann GhtmdHi III 
phasCj while the occuranoe of some stroug straine of Kidll 
style of the south such as the treatment of the bodies of the 
atiimale sincl birds of the Marappa ware suggests the influeace 
of £k»uth Baluehistaa. 

The people of the Marappa Otilture manufactured and 
used fnienoCi, on artihoial mnteriaJ of couslderabto importnnee^ 
To produce the materia] a compound of some base was 
with a powdered glaz^ and fired to make a virtreoua 
mnterifd with a glazed surface which abo was then colouretl 
in maJiufacrture by adding some mlneniLls to the compositioii. 
As the technique employed in tbifl complex process of 
manufacture was unlikely to have been invented independently 
in many parte nf Western Asia in prehifitoric age^ it is 
suggesU^ that the use of faience in the Marappa civilisation 
was derived froni Mesopotanifla. or ELiim where the use was 
found to be much earlier, that Is in Jemdet Naar times m 
Mcaopotamia and Ln Siiea I phofle in Elam. 

bor the induatiy^ of Harap|ia eiv-ilization bitumen, 
akb^r end perhaps steatite came from Baluehistan. From 
Persia came gold, ailver. lead and tin os well as thu two 
6 ™i^precioii& stones, turquoiae and Lapis^husuLi. The above 
two stonco and silver w^cre also obtained from Afghanistan. 
The hematite, the red irou oxide, was pfovidod by the islands 
of the Persian Gulf, Agates, cametians, the ^chank' sbdls 
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uwd for inlay and other decorationa^ onyi* and cKoJcedony 
for bottde* and perhaps reck crystal would knvB come frcun 
the Kathiawar region. The coppcri Bteatite* the liSail* 
fikte, blaudatone, Jasper and green chalcedony might have 
been obtained from Rajpntana. Probably Deccan provided 
AmethystB w'hile Nilgiri Hills or Kaalimir provided amazon ite, 
A rare atcine. Deodar wood cftme from Kashmir and Hi* 
Himalaya n foretits, perhaps floated down the rivers. Siiajtt 
and horns of deer both used In medicine also cam* from 
the same source. And E^t Turkestan or Tibet provided 
Jadeiie. 

A congidcrable class of traders must have boon empEoyed 
in ail thia trade. In the transport of goods camolSr pack- 
hoTsea and even goats would liave iHMm u^hJ. Besides, ox¬ 
cart was widely iitied by the people of the Harappa civilization. 
AmiLlahipB, dioracteHatjc of prehistorie Mesopotamia, must 
have been titied for river traffic, as such a vessel is found 
engraved on a aoah The vessel amidships was a square 
(sabin made of reeds. 

Til* dumestic animals in the Harappa Culture indude 
the Indian humped huH^ the Indian domestic buffalo^ gouti 
eheep^ pig, dog and cat^ From Chanhti-tlazt) came a brick 
over w^bieh^ when soft and unbaked^ a eat was chased by a 
dog leaving their foOt-printti^ The deplh and spread of tk* 
foot-prints and the impnntof the dog slightly overlapping that 
of the cat suggest that the dog chased the cat with some apoed. 
The cat from Harappa appears to belong to the same variety of 
the ordinary European domestic cat. The earliest anima] to 
be domesticated in Europe ivas the dog which was tamed for 
hunting in p<wi-glrw?ial mesolithic period by about S,UOO C. 

Al Mohenjo-daro and Hamp|ia occur a few' camel bemea 
of the Indinn oiie-bumpcd race. The elephant is rcprcfiented 
on the seals. Tlie hqrsB and the domestic asa are also 
represented^ The Bumerian name ^ the ass of the mountains' 
for the borsu suggests that it was imported from oZfiOwhera. 
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It wolild jiATQ oome to Sumor probably horn ' tbc Diountaimi' 
of Highkod Pcj^Ja or Torkc^tan- 

The ATcliBDDlDgjcsaJ evidence of preservation of the initia) 
street plan from beginning to end without any enemaeliEnent 
on tile buildiug-iiiieB of houflos facing tiie rriftio streeta or 
subsidiary knee at Mohenio-daio Indicates the tjontinuity of 
some autliority ali tliroogk the Jong period. This continuity 
over gexicratioiia Iioa probably been enforced b}' religious 
ordains. Wheeler has remarked that 'the lords of ilarappa 
administered their city in a fashion not remote iroui that of 
the priest-kings or governors of Siiin€ir and AkkadJ 

The many clay figurines of women are said to indicate 
eome form of worship of a Mother-Goddess. A scaling on 
which b represented a feinak with a plant issued from her 
womb probably repnaenta an earth-gnddo^. On same seals 
from Mohenjo-daio and ilarappa is repFesented a male god 
with horns and three facea, sitting wdth his lega bent double 
heoj-toheoh and on one sea] he is surrounded by an elephant, 
a tigerp a rhlnoc^mns and a buffalo, accompanied by a ecoplc 
of deer near the throne at his feet. The god La auggested to be 
the prototype of the givat god Siva. The writer of this work 
Jlkcfi to remind tha reader that this god m mt the immediatii 
prototype of the Hindu god Siva^ 

Some form of pbiiJlic womhip is indicated by some 
representations of tbe general iv'^c organs both male and 
female. Tree-worship is Bvidcncod from a representatio a in 
which a deity is sho™ in tbe branches of a pipal tree. 
The pipai leaves provided motifs on many yesseta of tbo 
Harappa folk. The humped bull Ifl fluppcioed to have had the 
privilegedjioaition of a sacred onimah as it is found eAtensively 
rcproBcnted on the seids^ The rcprcsentatioa of a hero defeat- 
ing tigem or other beasts on one or two seals icmindB the 
Sumerian hero who battels with linmi. This comparison 
suggests Sumerian influence or at least a faint strain of common 
tradition m religious mattora of the Harappa peppb. No 
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m mftinft of temples are found, but hoo^hold shrines oro 
suggested to have existed. 

The Harappa men wore ahqrf beards and dressed their 
Lair bound back by a fillet letting its twa ends io hong down 
behind. They wore embroidered mho in a way to live the 
right shoulder bare» Tlicae ore tba httk iaforzDatioii wg get 
from the sculptures. The large number of day fiEurinas of 
women indicates elaborate head-dress and an abimdance of 
omiLmenta such ob necklets. The jewelkTi^ worn by the 
Harappa people eompriMS plaques of gold with ottiAmentai 
white poftte inlay^ gbbtilar beads and plain gold armlets. 
Conical urnainBnta of gold w ere worn over the eats by womenpoa 
was evidenced from the KuHi figurines. The jewellery worn also 
iuclufice many variety of girdles or necklaces, often consisting 
of multiple strings of beads which were ^ejiarated by ‘ epacers" 
to keep the rows poralLeL. Each bead wris made with remark¬ 
able skill, the long tubular bead orcanieliiiii being a favourite 
amonc them* The process of * etching * a w'hjtc pattern on 
red earnclLnn was sometimes used^ the type of which is knowin 
in Sumer and Iran iu tho third and second millennium E. 0^ 
Tills also may mdJeato the trade relations and the times of 
the Hamppa Culture. Apart &om these^ ear-rings and perhaps 
nose-studs were worn. The purpose of a toUeUglasB waa 
served by copper mirrors with a handle. Eyes were probably 
applied with kohl or some similar cosmetic employing special 
little rods. The Hatuppa folk used tazoife for ahaving. 

Toys wore generally ma<ic out of bnkee! eky. Monkeys 
that would slide down on a ropOt cattle with movable heads 
that would Waggle with a string and carta w^ere favourite toys 
among tliem. A notable toy is found in the pottery wbistLea 
made in the form of a lien or other bird^ 

The Harappa people seem to have been fond of games as 
is evidenced from a coupio of bricka roughly scored with hnea 
marking ont eome game. One brick is found to contain part 
of a whulu pattern w^hich resembks an ancient fiiimcrian 
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gamo-boanl dr a type known fiom Eg^^. Anctiicr bilck hAS 
n ixiw of depr^iOD into which beans or pchblM could bo 
flicked^ Again the parallci of which is found in the gamca of 
mme AfHcan tribes. Dice hb tlie games of chance seecns 
certainly in vogtio and could be relateil with the arrival of 
Indo-Europeans bi India as gambling on some game of ebanoe 
was know’n to have been very popular among them. 

The Harappa Script 

Afl already mentioned, from ^fobenjo-daro and otlier 
-sites of the Harappa civilization came atsmp-ffeals on whidi 
were cut somE inscnpdonii. And there werr tkho fiome pota 
with signs stamped on or inscriptions acraldied on after 
baking. Apart from tJieae^ there were small copper tablota 
with outline engravings of aninmb and inaciiptions. These 
inscriptions have not been decipbcrsKl and so tho language 
they represent is not at all known. Stlfl, the Harappa script 
!S found to have employed about 250 different symbols^ and 
including variants about 400. This reduced number of 
chameterSp whon compared with about 900 charac ters of the 
Early Dynastic SumerUn script and about 2000 syllabaries 
employed in the Umk period, is suggestcfl to indicate a late 
stage of the development of the Harappa script. The script is 
ovidenlly pictographie and is similar in its formaJity to the 
hlerogliiTjhic script of ancient Egi^pt. 

Any known Harappa inscription contains only about 
20 symbols or less, and still it is possible to deduce tliat the 
writing was mul from right to left. But Uie second lino of 
inscription, alien it appears, seems to bo intended to be 
lead from left to right. It is anoiogoaa to what w’as kno^ti 
in ancient Greece as housinfpk^don pmctiae in which the lines 
are read altcimtely from right to left and from loft to ri^t. 
The symbols arc evidently not alphahetiCg and by anniogy 
they may ropresont sylJabka or ideograms or determinatives 
to show" ths cIaos of thing which the word means. Tho 
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inscriptions on the seals ans supposed to neprcseot personal 
namcii and probably titles. 

Here a must bo said about tho appearance of 
writings or scratokiiigB la tbe world. About ti^^lve or ‘Efbeep 
thousand years ago a people called A^ilians who occupied 
south of iSpain maderediarkable dmwiupon rocks. In the 
scmtches they made a man was represented by a vertical 
dab with three or two horkontal dabs as s result of reduced 
drawing. Tliin «ort of symbolism seems to lie behinAl tlie 
idea of wTidng. Wlien the circumstances compelled tlie 
ancient Sumerian priests to account for tficir stcwardsldp of 
the temple estates to a jealous niaster and tbeir oedleaguesr 
they agreed upon a ronventiona] device of recording their 
accounts in written uigns^ Thus the priest admudstratorB 
have iiivented writing before 3W0 B- C. The^* wrote on day 
tablets and us tiio w'ooden styles tlioy used made wedge* 
shaped marks tho script of the SumerianB is named Ckmeifoim 
meaning w^odgo-shaped. 

The Harappii script t» whoDy different from the ancient 
scripts of Sumorp thoug)} the idea of repres^ting a koguage 
by some conventionaJi^ed signs might have been inspired by 
it as was the case with ancient liIg^>^tiELn Eystem of writing. 
The pcHiMibility of any of the Indo-European language being 
apoken within the Hsrappa empire is dednitely ruled out. 
The language likely to have boon spoken by the Harappa 
pco^de was suggested by some to belong to the Dravidian 
group while some others suggest it to belong to tho Miinda 
group. According to Piggott^ 'all rfiecuauon must remnin 
academic until the inscriptions aro deciphered"* But hers 
it may be remombored that the ancient people speaking 
Munda group of language^ had not attained the Btatus of 
Bronze Age culture until a century ago and that the 
Dravidians w ere late comers accordiDg to a very recent theory. 
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Tbc Ktliaicfll Types of the Harappsi people 

About half the akulhi unearthed from MahonJo-daro and 
other aites and one woU-presen^ed flkuU fkun the N'al cemetery 
in Buluehistiin bdon^god to a somewhat homogencoue group 
classed ati tlie ifedjtermneim typo. At tho present day the 
type inclutied many number of folks utretehlng from India to 
Iberia. The chajfLcterlstie type was found to appear in late 
Natnfian times in Palestine in a MesoLitbie phase dated about 
800U B. C. The people representing the type were mipposod 
to have difTerentr&ted in tiie southern stoppea of North Afnca 
and then expanded westwards and eautwartlB from Western 
Asia or so. To tins type belonged the pre-dynostic Egyptians 
and the pure representatipna of the stock to-day appear in 
Arabia, This long headed meditarranean folk are medium to 
tfdi in stntum ¥^^th a narrow and pronounced nose. They 
have a complexion varying from dark to light oUve-brown. 
They are with black hair and typically large and open eyea 
ranging from black to browm in colour^ Usey have a slenderly 
buiit body. At the present day the type ia said to constitute 
a nitain dement in the people of North India and to be wide¬ 
spread among tbo upper social classes in other parts of India. 
The archmological evideoce indicate that this Meditenanean 
tyi)c was every where in Western Asia in the early agticuitural 
oivilizatioiis and ltd appearanoo in the Harappun sottlemeats 
must be attributed to the spread of the mediterraaean folk 
from the Wcat. 

ThrtM skullA belonging to the Mohcnjo.dAro people are 
found to represent more primitive group classed as the 
Proto-Auetr&bid. Tliay are of smaU stature, with a (lark 
skill complei nearing black, long lioads, broad flat nose, 
flctihy protruding lips and curly bJack hair. With some reason 
this group can be lakca to belong to tbo aboriginal tribea. 
Thedc people belonging to the Prato^AustraJoid group ixjnstl- 
tutu the domuumt element in the Central and South ludmn 
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aboriglBBl tribefl of tofl^y. Acconiing Pig^^ott *esterior 
cftstea' of Hindu community, may aIk) bcbng to this $tock of 
people. 

One skull froru the Hamppa CultUM (perluipa oven four) 
cortomly waj? short hcadefl and were aLEuUiir to the »o-caDed 
AipiuQ tj“pe* fSaiuo fmthropologlfftB regard the petaons 
reprffiented by it m the resuU of a misEture between Proto- 
Austtnloicl and the MediterrHuean types. This eraniaj type 
is represented at SSalfc also in t he context of fourth mlUenn ium 
B. One sknll-fEtmi a burial wbicJi may be later than the niam 
occupation of Mohenjo-daro—was of a person of Mongolian 
type. It is said to represent on occasional foreigner either from 
Nepal, /\ssam or China who omio perhaps as an invader, 

^lackay explains that the majority of skulb exonvated 
at MohonjO'daro anti Hamppa are comparable with tho^ 
unearthed from Kbah and APlJbald in Mesopotamia, There is 
m tlioory according to whidi the “ Proto-lSIaiiiit^," the 
Sumerians and the Akkadians formed the ancient [nkabitanU 
of KesopotAuilB., The poesibility of the Harappa people being 
Sumerians may be nijf?d out as the Harappa seripta are 
apparently not reEate^l to the corresponding Sumerian one^. 
The Sumerian temple was not traced In the Harappa aitw. 
The pOfisibliity of being Drflvfdlans may altso be ruled out i«a 
it has been lately proved that the Dravidians are late comers 
to India. Mackay suggests that tlie people of Mohenjo-daro 
belong to Proto-Elamites. But Hh G* Wells writes that the 
EUamitea axe a more Negroid people. In tho light of the 
picture given by arehieologists the Mohenjo-daro skulls are 
more Semitie than Negroid, Sialk IV, a colony of literate 
Elamites, shows the Elamites hod aohiovied civilhatjon and 
boeomo litemte about 3000 B. C. Their characters are 
distinct £rum those of Harappa, The deelma] scale of Harappa 
shows ckjeeness to E^^pt where a ntmiera] notation was 
devised on a deeimal haam. IVoto-Elamites ** are also known 
to have had a deeimal In Sumer Hamppa contact 
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waa ]KttiE?ed only after the Akkadum times, Ttie 3i«re eifetenoe 
of tbe Harappa cottoro wna only ronnd about 3300 B. C* and 
the date sigoificantlv coineidea with tbe rise of the Akkadiaoa. 
As things stand to-day the wTjter is incHnod to soggiest 
tenatatively that there is a liketihood of the people of 
Mohenjo-daro being the S^emitio AkhadlBLn colomsta. Howeverp 
it BeeoiS to be almost certain that the dominant Himappa people 
tniist either be the “ Proto-Blamitcs or Akkadian colonists. 

Tbe Expaoiina of tbe Hmrappa Caltnrc 

In the year ID5S the Department of Arch®oIagy^ Govem* 
luent ef India^ started excavatlomi at the 70Toot-higb mound 
at Enpar^ dtaaied near the southern bank of tbe Sutlej, in 
Ambak dktdet. Immediately above tbe natural soil was 
found n deposit containing faience ornamonta, terra ootta 
cakes and earthed ware typed, fill chanicteristie of Harappa 
and x^fohenjo-daro. These linils at Bupar indicate the 
exu^nalou of the Harappa Culture into East Punjab. 

Bangpur aeema to have been first inhabited by the 
people of microlithie age, according to the result of the 
excavations at Raogpur condaetod in IM3 and 19f>4, After 
tbe end of this occupation the site was deserted for an 
interval. The site was then tuiiabited by a people of The 
Harappa Culture. The potteries occurred in the upper lay era 
are different from tho potteries of the Hamppa Cutture 
occurred in the lower layers of tho site. Tlie signiffcant 
overlapping in the kyera of potteries sitggests that the 
Harappa Culture underwent a gradual docliiie and was 
superseded and succeeded by a dLffiercnt type of culture. 

Further explorationi^ conducted in about ii>55 In the 
Westom district of HaJar in Saurasht-ra have brought to 
light some other aites con taming tlio typical lelics of the 
Harappu Cultuco showing clearly that the Zonv of the uncieni 
Marappa Culture bad extended to almost the w-holo ^leninsula 
of Saurashtra. 
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AgaLu in y&ir 1955 tha Depanment of Arcbffiology, 
Govpmmojit pf ludii, oonrtucLcil an excavation at the mouDd 
of LotiiaJ in the viLLoge knoB^n as in tho Dliolka. 

Taluq in Ahmedabad District. In the early lerek of the 
occurred pottery wi th paintings? executed in black or chocokto 
over a red or buff gurfacc^ diahes^n-Htand, perforated jars 
eUs^* along with the other familiar products of tho Homppfl. 
Culture such os copper or bronze axea* faience and eteatito 
bcatls and triangular pottery ^cakes". A seal with the 
peculiarly Haruppan 43 'mbol of a imleorn in front of a 
* tnangcr ^ and om lino of the Harappa script at the top has 
akio bi^n uucarlhod. The site also yielded other objecta liko 
chart blades and beads of canielian and other matorlaL which 
virtually complete the Harappnn sssemblage+ As a result of 
tins discovery we know that the Harappa Culture witli ita 
focus in Sind and Weet PiinjnbH had its ramifications in 
Baluchistan in the West and East Punjab in the cast and In 
Akuiedabad in the south. 

Few more Aspects of ihe Barappa Culture 

Ifow we shall deal with the family hfe of the Harnppa 
people. We liavo no direct evidence from Hamppan bHqa 
about the nature of thoir f&niily system. But we can suppose 
almost correctly what sort of family life they led by applying 
our knowledge from ulaewhore. 

After doscribhig tho higher tmrbarism of tho Copper Agio 
Gorflon Cliildo states that * hy reLieving women of a lot of 
heavy but essential tasks In the way of hmmg^ carrying 
burdens, and making pots, they cut. away the economic 
foundations of mother-right." Tims the new development 
among the barbarians, caused by the inventions of pntteni * 
wh€^el, spinning wheel, wheeled vehicles, plough and loom or 
by fsomc of them, piiwJ the w&^y for forming the patriarehal 
'fiamily^ in which, according to socloJogiste^ the household 
comprised sons, thoir wives and chUdren and |>crbAps slaves 

3 
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under a pAtriftrcdi, the fajtuly head, Tlio ayatcm seanu to 
have boMi in eiiatoncc first in Mesopotamia at loaat before 
2500 B, C. We Jiave HJen that the people of !^mppa 
Culture had adopted some of the innovationa above diseDaBed 
and the Harappa folk hmached off from one of tlio pcopicH 
of Mewixitamia in about 2500 B. C. Hanco the Hamppa 
people wero likely to have foUowod the patriarehal sj-sbcm of 
family. 

The Byiid3'aHiiiJan or pairinft family ■waa founded upon 
matriage between single paira, though without an eicluaivo 
cohabitatioq. When the Europeans reached Ainericn and 
dinoovered the A merican aborigincB that portion of them who 
wore in the Lower Status of barbarism, were fbond to have 
attained to the syndyasmian or pairing family. Several 
foniiltea were genersLIy found in ono house, fonaiog a 
oonununal household, suggesting that the family was top 
feeble an organization to face alone the hardships of life. 
Entire strangers were often brought into tlio marriaga 
relation. Parent# aetthsl all marriages and none wag 
conducted w ithout their coriseiiti T^cir marriage relation 
continued only during the pleasure of the parties. It is on 
account of tliia reason that it is aptly distinguished as the 
pairing family. However, a public sentiment was gradually 
formed and grown into strength against such eeparatlons. 
The people who had the punnluau family system gradually 
discovered the advaotagos of marriages between unrelated 
persons through tho practice of manring out of the gena and 
haring a principal wife paving the way to the constitution of 
the syndyasoiian famUy. This ayatem doacribed by iiorgan 
*s given above bririly was probably precursivc to the 
patriarchal system. The syndyasmian system pereistod 
through many Muturitia of yearn among the soverol un- 
d^ivulopcd 

Another important thing to be discussed is the origin of 
private property and state in relation to the Karappa culture. 
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The early hunting men in Aain foUdwed the herds of 
wild cuttle or wild hor^ are said to have conle tO an itlm of 
property in theso animals on a result of whieh the domeatlca- 
lion of amm&ls took place. In some other ports of ihs world 
tlie adv'eiit of priv^iitc property la suggested to have happened 
from thci articles of luxury* 

in the primitive sooMy, according to Huntington OurnSp 
property b ■'basically conceived of as a part of the pensonality 
or seif; it is a relation between the pernon and the thing. 
Something that tho indlviduaL has touched or handled 
becomes iinhucd with a portion of his personality^'. 
Leonhard AdsJii explains that tho relation between tho object 
and its maker involved the right |o prevent othcis &om 
putting their hands to tho object, because it is part of its 
owner's pofsoiial sphorci or an emanation ofhla personslitj.'^ 

The people of a HolaSan (after Tell Haiaf on the Kliabur) 
village near Lake Van in Weatcni Asia msdo amiilets of 
metal carved into the likeness of * potent* objects and 
engraved with magicaJ patterns which w^oro used aa eeab to 
stamp cm a blob of clay affi^cefi to a jar^toppor or buodle in 
order to put a *■ fabu' on the object os m dToet the 
iramifer of ite inagie to the clay and mark the object oa cne^a 
property. In the village of Sialk HI phase appeared wheeU 
tomefl vessels marked by uaing seals. 

WTien nien were In the status of savagery or in tbo 
Lower Status of barbarisni the amount of property they liad 
was email and comprised artieJes of personal effcctei When 
one died his m&&t valuable personal objccte were bnried 
with his body. But when property in variety and amonnt 
increafled the qmi^tion of inheritanco artise. In the Statos of 
oavagary ss well os in iJiQ Lower Status of barbadani tho 
property was distributed among the gentilee of tho dead 
owner. Then, according to Rforgjtn, tho property was distri¬ 
buted among tlio agnatic kindred of the dead owner and this 
rule of Inheritance was found among tho barbarians of the 
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Middle StAtu;8« In the Upper Status of barbarlMn it was 
settled that the pifoperty should be inherited by the children 
of the deceased. 

In Sumer ^ in the early half of the third minmnium B. C.^ 
the town land was divided tip and owned indivldunlly while 
pasture remained common. The agricultora] land crcaKid hy 
flocial labour was otmed by the gods on beiuilf of the tribe 
and clians. Some priests treated the god's land, equipment 
and cattfo as their private properties and the aervanta of tliifl 
oommima] farm as their personal slav^. 

To safeguard the private property against this communiHtio 
traditioEiB of the earlier gentde order a new institution was 
needed. The drat attempt to romatitate such an institution 
called state Involved the breaking up the gentes by splitting 
their membera into privileged and inferior classes. 

Tbe State had emerged in Sumer by the beginning of 
biatorical times as a result of the attempt, according to 
Chllde, "to reatmin the eonflieta between the citiea and to 
repel onslaughta by starveling barbarians from the dwit 
fringe who coat euvioua eye® on urban wealth and on tho 
cities" lands, created by centuries of The State was 

embodied in a tfomon of the oity-govemor or king who may 
probably be a ^com-kmg^ and war chief. Stlli, the early 
records show tlmt peace treaty was drawn up in the names of 
the belligerent gods, aa according to the ancient Sumerians it 
was the gods of the cities who wogc west and win victories. 

l^ow we ahaJl come to the citiea and vdlngiai of tho 
Harappa Culture, Wo have already seen that pri\'ato property 
in the Harappan city inelnded landed property also. Wo 
have also seen that there was a sort of government in the 
cities and prolmbly tho Harappan dlics and villsgca formed 
part of a vast empire. In view of the facts described clsewhero 
the Hamppan tradition of private property and state was 
inherited from Western Asia. It Is pfobahlo^ I think, that 
Harappan Kingdom formed part of tho grcAt Akkadioti empiro 
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tilt the fonncr AepBTut^ from the ho£ae kingdom with. 
the riBe of the EUanuteB. The separation out off the supply 
fjrom the West to the Harappan kLagdom leading to a gradual 
decay of the kiugdotzLp 

It may bo meationed here that thoi^h the achievomenta 
of the Bronze Age of Fourth MiUeuniuin «uch as the discoTonea 
of potters^ wheel, wheeled vehlolea, the metallurgy of copper^ 
the brick and the eeal and the bame^aing of animal motive 
povror made by the peoples of Wcatom Asia wore diffused 
soon after 3000 B. C, to the countries atrotohiug from Aegean 
to North-west India, it took the achievements nearly thousand 
years more to reach Britain and China* The sail is found 
inepresented on Egyptian vas^ that are earlier than 3000 B. C* 
and so probably the Harappa people also may have used 
sailing boats. 


Chapter III 


LATE BRONZE AGE 


Arcbmloginl traces of Arrival of lada-Eurof^ijs 

Wo seen that a new pooplo with a barbariaii 

oiyflization had entered into India somewhen abont 1500 B, C. 
We bIiaU know some more about the IntrcsiTo barbaiiftiiB, 

In the strallEcatioD of the Eoiu Qhunda monad in North 
Baluchistan, the archfEologiatB kavo found a oontutuoiia 
occupation of the site with an evolving pottery ^tyle from a 
perinci probably in the fourth miUenninm B. C. up to the 
RG nicr pha$a* dated about 2000 B. C. Overlying the 
foundation level of the R G TH o phase^ aa we have already 
seen^ ' there are ponkcta of ashe^^ aa though some great 
confiagration had taken place ^ ita Brigadier I^oas pqU it. In 
the R G IV phase occur coarse bowls with painted ornament 
showing & coinplot^:^ break from tho typH 3 s of pottery below. 
This settlement too was destroyed hy fiin. A clmnge in 
pottery was again obaen^ed in the R G V phase, implying 
new folk aettiing on the flame-BTOrched Rana Ghundoj mound. 
So the R O IV and R G V phases ean be taken to reproflcnt 
a time of raiding, angon and pdlogo En North Baluchistan. 

Similarly the lost phase of the Zhob^Wam Beitlofucnt on 
the Nol site was also burnt douTi, At Dahar Rot too the 
upper six feet of the mound contained four thick ash laycm,. 
saggt^ing a suecestivc conflagrations of the ku^r occupations. 
A* one of the kUT oecupationB of the site wbb that of the 
Harappa people, the time of the burning and the sacking of 
the settlement was approxinfialdj fixed. 
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At ShAhi-tumpp in South B^uchmtan^ Sir Aui^L Stein 
bfltf e^Ecav&tcd a comctccy mode tn the ruins of a village of 
tlio KuUi OulturOp whic^h h equated with tiio appearauce of 
Harappji people in the region bj mean^ of a find of a fnsgtaent 
of a typical Hnrappa clay toy cart. Tho grave-goods imiially 
comprlBcd pots, alabaster capa^ copper or broiuso tooISp stone 
beads and ornaments. Tliongh the Shahi-tneup warn ia 
arckaistlot wo can assign a late dste to it as eTldenoed by ita 
associated finds. It Fcpresenta the last pliase of a tradition 
which oaustcii in Southern Persia fiom probably the lifbh 
miUenniuni till the beginningof tlie second milleuiijniTi E. C. 

The shaft-hob battb-aie and copper spear fjoin burlui B 
in the Shahi-tunip eem^tery show that it b the gr&ve of a 
warrior. Tho spear^head, nine inches long without the mid¬ 
rib is similar to Harappa type^. The stout axe with a shaft- 
hoJe ] -2 inebea in diameter has its nearest parallels, with mticb 
Bignificaneep m the weapons which came the graves of 

barbarian cbiofUlns at Maikop and Tsorakaya In South Enssin 
and were dodvod from Akkadian and Sumtiriaii ptoto-t\'pes, 

The five copper stamp-seals found at Shoiit-tuiilp ore all 
circular, with projecting strips of metal on their find their 
similar puraUcts had appeared in Hissar 11 hp Hie^r lllbp 
Andu 111 and at Snsa all dated approxiniatoly 2000 B. C. 
Tills evidence suggests that the mcUil objects found in tho 
Shalii-iump cenieteiy w^ere associated wibli the movemonts of 
a folk from the West souiewhcn around 2000 B. C. Tbeso 
objects could repre-^ut either trade or migration, but the 
latter is preferred in view of the evidenees such os the burning 
of the Bites and foreign physical featiines of the dead buried 
in the cemetciy, Aa the wares represent a local tradition, it 
is probable that tho people who minted travelled lighl* 
taking with them only portiible objeota such as battb-axest 
spears and seals. The anatomical report on the skull found 
in the Bhahi-tump cemetery was that it mdicated the * traces 
of mixed origin and Ui certain loex^ects tends to Approximato 
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to tho C^spiim or Nordio tjp« of skull/ Thereforti it is likely 
tkut the dmd buried La the Shshl-tuTnp cemet^Ty wm related 
to the aewoomera from the West to tlio region bringing with 
them weapons of war aatJ some novd types of seals obtainl^d 
by trade. 

At Jbiikar, Lobumio-daro imd Cbanho-daro in Sind was 
found fui intrusive eulturo in tJio ruins of deserted Hamppa 
settlements which is known os the Jhukar Cnltiire. A good 
deal of evidence wos fomiil at Chanhu-daro where the strati¬ 
fication lias tlio following phases called Clianhu^daro la* 
ChanhU'daro I hp Chanhu-daro Te, Chsnhu-daro n and Clianhu- 
daro TTI. The first phiu^ are of the Mamppa Culture 
and the fourth, Chanhu-daro ft. ia of the Jliukar Culture and 
tho fifth. Chanhu^daro lit. ia of the Jhangar Culture. 

In the Chanhu-duro II phmQ ore found some hots, the 
wslb of which were made with matetials such as matting, 
and some other houses with walls made of brickhatSipluDdered 
from other parts of the ancient \illago. The rectangular 
brick floor of a hut is found to measure some 17 by 8 feet* 
The nature of the settlement seems to be that of ^squatters ’ 
among the ruloa of the Harappa I e phaao^ 

The pottery from the Cluvnhu-daro II phase is a buff 
waro^ with an ornament employing geoinetrsc and styhicd 
plant forms, painted in black and red. They consist of 
smaM-footed jarsi bottles, offering stands and saucem. These 
wares furr found to he similar to those frcim Harapiia or 
Haruppa-iJifiuenccd phase of the KoUl Culture. But the 
broad horizoutal bands painted in plum red accompanying 
simple geometric designs remind tbo Amri sty]c« So the 
Jhukar pottery found fmm Uie sites in Sind repiosenta a 
style in which the elements of Kiilli. Mamppa and Amri 
styh^s are inchided. Figgott writes that tliu Jhukur pottery 
was, on the whole, an ladigenous pnxiuct which arose when 
refugee trihes from Ealuctustaa settled in Smd after the fall 
of the Baruppa Kingdom. 
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In Chflnhu^dafO U Occur atAUip Bcatfl, usoflJly cir^lftr 
and cjccptioriaJlj AquarCi made of pottety, stoiie^ fiijenco 
ami metal* Vihich arts quite different in tbeir motife nf 
umament fmm the Hamppa scaia. They arc not inacribca 
with any eeript, Tliey have theLr parallelu in the cupper scala 
from the SliAhi-tiiuip cemetciy auri io tho scala frain Elnm 
and Swiner. So tlie Jhukar aealfl suggest thut tlio settleineiil 
of tho folk in tho Ctanhu-Jaio 11 phww was that of Dcwcomeis 
who OH! perhaps contiKted with the dead bwriEd in the Sliahi- 

tump uemetfiry. j l 

The barpel-Bhnped long faience bendo found at Chanbii- 

doro II are pamllcled at Jenidot Jfasr in the Early Dynaatic 
Asoociationi;. An ormimcntcd atone bead found at Lohamio- 
dard in Hind recalls similaT beads from Hissar lllc and JUiau 
III. These evidences also show that the new types of objecia 
were introduced from the West. One copper shaft-hole a« 
and a aorica of pins, presumably used in drying, found in 
the Jhukar Culture ore also not observed in the Haroppa 
Culture, implying that they too were brought by a folk from 
the W^«at. 

At Mohen jo-dato in a late stratum otscurred a copper ase- 
adze with a shaft^tube for hafting, which opm a contrast to 
the Harapija look. Such a weapon of war is found in 
HI, Shah Tepe and Turang Tepe in North Persia prolwbjy 
Vng contemporary with the Aldtadkn tiroes. A group 
of Bwoida or daggera, up to feet long and mado with the 
strengthening mid-rib appears at Mohenio-doro, also bi the 
hitcr Htrata, the nearest pandlda of which arc feioid m 
PaJi^ttne dating between IhOO and 1500 B- C, These weapons 
also seem likely to bo introduced from the West. 

Bv later oxonr\'ationB coroeloiy H w'aa found at Harappa 
and the cemotoiy has been found to be later tlmn cemetery 
B 37 of the Horuppa period. The former burials in the 
oemetciy H (in Stratum 11) were eitonded rohnnmtions, 
nsually the dead laid ntnlh-eaBt and eouth-weat with legs 
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littlB flexed, and a-t abeut sl^ feet below the present surfajce* 
Among aticli twenty-fdar buriab excavalicNJ: at the site, one 
gmvo contained n wholly dismembered goat laid with the 
d<^ man* In another grava waa a dead body of a woman 
with A gold bangle on her wriat while in another wore three 
teeth in the aktdl looped round with gold wire. A good deal 
of pottery veatiela were also found in the above gravu* 

About 140 buriaLi were found in a later stratum (f^tretum 
I) in ccmetoiy H at a depth of about two or three feet beneath 
the present eurface. The bones in many caaee indicated that 
the dead bodice were exposed for some tioio previous to 
burial, after which the situll and Bome long bones were 
collected, put in a pot and deposited in the cemetery. These 
fratrtional burials in large pots did not aeeomptmy any grave- 
gooda or offerings* A dozen of the abovu buriala consist of 
babies wholiy cnoiicfaed up in the funeral jam, the mouth of 
the jars being dosed at by lids of broken pots. The burial 
cuHtom seema to be foreign to the Hamppa CoJtiwe. 

In the paintihga of ornamentB on the pottery from Esoth 
strata of fho cemetery the treatment of men and animals is 
totally didhrent from that found in any of the prehistO'ric wart^ 
appeared in Baluchistan or in India while it resembles tosome 
extent to that on the Samara ware and ita pamlids in Iran. 
Tlicse similarities may suggest tljat the cemetery H people 
are newcomera to the Humppa world about whoso further 
whereabouts one con say nothing definitely. The dominant 
skulJ-fortd found in the earlier phase of the conietety seemed 
to tbo arehnolpguts to have been the proto-Austreloid type. 
In the burials a amalJ, tow-hcaded rseo, such as is found 
among the present day aboriftinals of Inrlia, ivaa treced, 
Xevcrthelres, the scanty infonnation of die human types 
reprinted in the cemetery helps little in determining the 
ethnie type eonneoted with the migration from the West, 

At Kurram, in the old Korth-Wost ikontier province of 
West Pakistan, occurred a stray flat copper aio with lateral 
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Jugs which WHS fotincl widely distributed in erpaco and tune in 
Etiropc while in Westem Aeia only one specini€5n was found 
at f liratig Tepo in Northern Fdtsia, The Tnnmg Tepo flxe 
Sdemd to he cont^mporaiy vdih. His-wr IJI and Anau TII» 
perkupfi curly in the second miUennjuni B, So thoXurnun 
find ean be taken ogain to suggest JinivoJa from the West at 
a kter time. 

At lUjanpor in the Punjab ocenra a remarkable bronr-e 
sword with an ekbemte hilt. Swords with hdte of the 
RajEinpiiT typo appear in the graces of Lurktan in Penria 
which aro dated about 1400-1200 B+ O-p and in tlio 
Bronze Age graves of Talish In the Ciucasue of epproximatety 
1S50-1300 B. C, The nektion of the weapons to tlto Gancaso- 
Persian styles suggcete western ootitacte of tlie late second 
milienmum B. C- 

There are archaeological finds to show the extention of the 
Harappa Cidturo eastw^erds to the Ganges Basin^ probably 
due to the colozikation of the valle_>^ of the Jumna and the 
Ganges displaced perBons froni Sind and the Punjab who 
wero probably pressed bach by the new intrusive invaders 
from the West, hi the Valleya of the Ganges and the Jumna 
rivers above their point of j unction and round the Ranchi 
uplands are found tools of flat copper or bronze axe of simple 
forms. They ore found in hoards of up to objeetB or 
singly and they almost compare with the fiat axes from the 
site# of the Hamppa Culture* W'ith them are Associat€d a 
soricB of copper harpoons which must represout a local deve¬ 
lopment, which in turn might have been achieved by*tmiia- 
forming primitive equipment in bode or horn into metal. 
The deposition of hoards may imply a time of trouble and 
insecurityj periiaps consequent to the invitaitaia from the 
\Vd#t. 

The archecological finds ilescribed above afford ooneJusive 
evidence of the arrival of newcomers in the Hoi^ppa Kingdom 
from the West through Ensfliim Turheetan^ Northeni Inm and 
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Baludiifitan sacking ancient cities on their way at a i^erfod 
before about 15W B. C- They aro the hibnisivo barbariana 
mponalble for the rtidn and mthJoda idlerraption of the 
Karappa dvdiiation and final occnpation of the mined 
Harappa sites. 

Identiflefltjon of Indo-Europein Type by PhiJoiogy 

A flench missionary named CootirdouA in A. D. 1T67 
published a phiJokigical concloBion he arrived at by a study 
of Sanskrit in which ho found Sanskrit to have atrikieg 
annilanties with the Greek an^! the Intiq languages in 
TocabQiATy am) grtuntnar. He thought that such remarkablo 
affinities conld bo sccountcfi for only by postulating that tho 
above tongues had a oommoo origin in an extinct language 
and that thero "woriea dispersal of folks apeahmg this group 
of languages to East anti West. Sir WilHam Jones, an Eiglish 
admirtistrator, in 178ft published tho same eonelaslart, Iia hud, 
evidently arrived at indepeodently. The word ‘Indo- 
Europena^ came to bo use<l as a oonvenient term for the 
groop of above tongues and their supposed original since J 813. 

Franz BOpp, a grammarian, again in 1833-35 pointed 
out that tho original folks who spoke Ijitin, Greek, Old 
Slavonic, lithuanian, Gothic, Old German, Cdtic, Russian. 
Albanian. Armenian, Zend and Sanskrit belonged to a 
common at[3ck of people. It is proved bi’ the fiiot that such 
words for Indo-European names of parents as pitri, matri in 
Sanskrit, paler, iHelrr in Greek,/olAer, molArr- In English, petv, 
ntire in French and horV, motr in Armenian are varients of an 
original pair of word.'!. To tliis verbal equations can also be 
added Lotin paler, Germanic/odar and Tocharian patar. 

The woTfl Used for one htutdfed tn one group of the Indo- 
European languages ta ealentt while in the other is cetdutti, 
Tho ealetn group of languages consists of Sanskrit, Iranian, 
Armenian, Baltic and Slavle dialecu as W'fll as some North 
Indian tongues and has an eastern diatriburiou. The ctbIutb 
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group of tongues cousitits of Latin, Greok, Germanic, Italb 
and Ctdtlc langnnig^sfl and hnuJ a diatributioiii in tlio V\ est* 
Twhariftn (ftlw flpelt aa Tokharian), an extinct languagCp 
knowTi from manuacripU of the early rcuturiea of tho 
ChriBtian. era brought to light by Sir Aurcl Stein from Sinkiangi 
bolonga to the centum group and ito app<?araiic?e in the Orient^ 
I thinkf mav bo dtie to tiie colonization by tho Alesnudrian 
snIiJiere as in Eaotria. ti view of tliia philological sTidence, 
l\ is concluded that the IntTUsivo people who came to india m 
alioui IfjOO B*C. iTcre Indo-Europeanu. This ts eonfimied 
bv the pr^sienoo of the Nordic nr Indo-tlutDpean elesnent 
among the present day Indian population on a largo scride. 

Culture and EastTprard Expansion of ludo^Enropejiiis 

An objective postubtioii rtjgiytilog the possible region of 
origin of the Indo-European folk, and one which worked in 
with philolog)' and ardhosolog}'* is that thr Indo-European 
diah'cta oTolved among tho very early farmera of the steppes 
in South Rius^ta and the lands hetweeu the CaHpian Sea and 
South Rua»iuH Ttiis theory waa originated by J. Lk Myrea 
and HuTold Peake and put ou a sound basis by Child*- In 
this abode of early Indo-Europcanrt the dominant culture' 
around 20CK) B. C. was agricuUnraJp though pnftly nomadic. 
They tamed cattle and sheep and lately domesticated the 
horse. They buried their dead in separate graves^ occasionally 
under a barrow or mound and sometirm^a accompanying a 
atonic battle-axe. 

In South Bnssia w'cre found great tombs like that of 
Maikop^ probably ofsomochieftaiiuip containing tools^ wrought 
gold or silver and weapons found to have been derived from 
the Akkadian or Early Dynastic Sumerian types of metal-work, 
Similar type of metal-work was found at the sites ofTcpe 
Hissar and Tumng Tepc in the Ittiul lying south-east of the 
CaspiEUi Sea and in the great tomha of Alaea Hujuk in 
Anatolia- The Sanskrit para&Ut Greek ptffeba and Aaayrisn 
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filalcka representing the words for wi ajto appear froai their 
aitnilnri^ to bare been tjerired an original Mesopotamian 
wottl, preetimably peMu. SigniHcantly, again, tho mad for 
copper in In tin ia roudAoa while it is umd in Sunjcrian. 

Therefore, it is probable that the early Indo-Europeana 
who inhabited the territory extending from Turkestan to 
South Russia derived their tnctol working techniques frooi 
the higher civiiraation of Mesopotamia liy about 20(H> B. C. 
In the early part of second miUenninm B. CL is found a bronub 
of the Indo^EuropeojiB called Hittite haring established no 
empire, with Boghoz Keui in Asia 3finor os its capital, from 
the extant Lnscriptiona in the Noahili dialect of ttittilc. To 
the east of this, Eossitca, whose kings are knoivn bj- Itido- 
European names, establishedaaotherkingdom about iBOO B,0. 
The region round the Khabur River head.watetB, lying north¬ 
west to the Kossite kingdom, wna occupied, and swayed over 
a good port of Northern Syria by Mitanni, again an Indo- 
European group. 

The fatn Uy systom of that earliest Indo-Europeans seems 
to he patriarchal ns tho words for mothcri father, sister and 
brother are common to the majority of Indo-European tongues. 
They used objects of copper and bronze while iron was 
unknown to them, 

Indo-Europeans in Brooze Age lodis 

Prakrit, Pali. MOgo/ihi etc. ore known to be the spoken 
languages in North India in the middla of tlie first miliennium 
B. C. Thrac languages belong to tho Indo-Eiiropcaii family 
and are known by the gonerlo name Prfikrit. This preaupposes 
an original Prakrit which must.bo the dialect of the early 
Indo-Europeaiw who settled in North India, For the 
convenience of narmtitm we shall horeaftor cull the*, peopjo 
Prakrit people, deriving their name from their languages. 
They cannot bo called the Indo-Aryans, as the Indo-Aryans 
represent, according to tho writer, another wave of Indo* 
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Suropwn iDVasion of IntltB at a taler timo iviiich will b# 
oeecribcd elte^vhere in the appropriato contest. Tlio Fmkrit 
]Mi(cuagC8 aro till now generally taken to be tlerivatives of 
Sinakrit, To the author Sanskrit seeniH to bo a hybra 
kuigunBP doTcloped after the advent of the Achieiaenid rulure 
■which also will be desU with in doe course. 

The brouzc awoid from Raj no pur in the Punjab which b 
likely to be about 1200 B, C. or still bter and other similaT 
finds of hronso swords from fslSewhero in India indioate a 
Bronze Age civilization in India pciaisting at learit until the 
beginning of the fiiut Djiltenniutn B, C- 

The 'Department of Arcbeeoingyt Government of India, 
recenlly escavated a site in the Mawana tsSeii of the district 
of Mocnit in the Uttar Pmdesh State under the direction of 
11. B, Ijil, who was the Superintendent of Excavation Branch. 
The excavator boheved the site to represent the ancient 
Hostinapui dcBcribcd in the epic of Mahabbaratn- Pivo 
periods of sflttlcniento (marked from 1 to V) iiitcmiptod by 
four periods of desertion were disoovered by this esoavation. 
Period LO is aaaigried to COO B. C. to 300 B. C,, IV to 200 B-0. 
to lOO B. C. and V to A. 0.1000 to 1500 and tbeir respective 
dates have been oonfirmed by the numismatic material 
obtained from the dig* 

Tlie ^von-fDot thick deposit qf tho aitq period II J* 
from period I by ono-foot-lluck layer of att^rib 
deb™. Tho eay^ that * in the gtneral contest of 

the Blt0 about three ctmturica would soem to be a fairly 
rea^tutble estimate for the o^coumnlntion of these strata ^ 
and oonae^uieiitlv he flaaignji a period froiri 1100 B. Lr to 800 
B, C. to the Period It In the depoait of pcrioil If found 
term cotta figurincat booo roda, glass hanglea; niubpororap 
orrouvIicadB and aicldcfi of copper aJ ong with vessels of Painted 
Gray Wore. Tlic remains of mud-tiquBes of which some were 
coated with mud^piiistor also ocemrod. This pt^riod ended 
donikhqiienl to a devaotating flood whioti dealroyed a good 
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portion of the nacient vDluge or town- Since tbo atTatum of 
Period n bu yielded nothing of iron the cultqio of the porfod 
11 IB eertqinly of Bronso Age, According to the intern*] 
otraligniphy it can safely be auggeated that tbo people af 
Period U who lived in thatched huts of mud^hrick and ujssd 
gray ware bowla and dieliea were the early Indo-Eutopcam. 
The collateral evidenco of painttxl gray ware ocfliared at 
Tbeaaaly in Greece, Lake Urmia in Iran and Siataa pointed 
out by the eacavator fluppoA tho above suggestion. Period 
1 ia dated iriOO B. C. 

Now wo shall see when the Bronae Age ended in India. 
«How and when iron-working spread to India and China ia 
atill uncertain." writes Gordon Chi Ido. Nevcrtholesa, w« shall 
endeavour to investigate into the matter. 

Even though as far aa in the third miUonniuni B, C. a few 
tools of wrought iron were oceasionaUy used in Mcadpotamia 
and Egypt, a smtabU) process for producing good Iron in largo 
qiianttlies was apparently first invented some when about 
1600 B. C. by a hatbaTian folk living among the mountains of 
Armenia. Tiie Indo-European ndens of hlitannlemployed the 
iron workers in their army and the pmcttce was followed by 
the Hittites alao who succeeded tbo former. Both these rulers 
girded tho secret of producing iron. However, the sccrot was 
divulged probably by the barbarian mercenaries serving in tlie 
Hittite military and conscqoently the Bronro Ago in Western 
Asia endcfl at about 120() B. C. The Iron Age began in 
Greece in about 1000 B. C. and probably at the same time it 
began in Persia too. The use of Iron must have spread in 
India at least by sixth century B. C. when eontoets w ith imn 
was formed. Porsiins could not have oonquerwi Assvria 
withoiit the iron weapons aiul wj,en they conquered North- 
West Indm tho knowledge and the quo qf the melai moat have 

spread Qt least in North India. 


So, the BronM Ago dviliratfou ended in North India at 
the latest, round about fWO B. C. M the dawn of Historic 
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IndiA begiiis from iibout the samo date, then was, perhaps, 
to pTvhistorio Iron Age In Indiii. Therefore, the Lute Bronze 
Ago kflted for abont a minennium years in which the <ioraiiuuit 
fclk waa the Prakrit people. They had no writingis* Litde 
ia known abont their religious bohofe. They seem to have 
inherited the phallna worship of the Hamppo people as well as 
the pipal tree wofahip, for othcririBe the e^fttonce of these 
wotif]] ips in India in the middle of the first millonninm C* 
cannot be aocounted for ns they are not traced to an Indo- 
Baropean aoutoe% And they did not build temples- They 
tamed the clephiuitB and probably eroploy^od them in war- 
With their bronze weapons they could redatro Iftndfl ve^ 
slowly only and hence their settlementii did not leqiUio 
considerable expansion beyond North India for more than ten 
centuries. 




Chapter IV 
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The Adrent of Arvims 

In the yeiir 610 B, C, a part of the As^jTiaii Bmpii^ wng 
taken over by a ffinaaeciit Babylon in while tho other part was 
taken over b}' the Aiyan Me<]ee of Iran. Soon after 540 B. C. 
both these Kingdom* were conquered by the Ary an Persiana 
who cetabliflhcid the Achiemenid dvnasty. 

Darius I, an Achamctiid emperor of Iran and gmndsDa 
of Cyrua, conquered the Xorth<West India aud carried Iranbn 
domination into India in ubont 518 B. C. India is inettided 
among hU or prorincea in a stone inacription of 

Pwucpolia dated 518-516 B.C. whPo tlia BnListan iiiflcription of 
52D-6 J 8 exclude<] India from hU oattapioa. In 61? SKylox, a 
Greek admiral of Darius is said to haoo made a voyage of 
exploration down the Indus to the sea and got to Egypt 
along the coasts of Gedroaia and Arabia taking a long period 
of thirty man lb*. 

By 600 B. G, the empire of Darius I extended from 
Dardanella to the Indus and from Upper Egypt to Central 
Asia, According to tho Greek historian Herodottis. India 
then was a rich country with coinparetiiely larger population 
and It formed the twontieth uatrapy of Darius. Ho uays that 
tho army of Darius which attacked Groeco eonaiatod also of 
Indiah eavaJry and infantry. Tho infantry were dressed in 
gunnente of ootton and were armed with bows of caim and 
arrows also- of cane tippwi with iron. Troops from India also 
took part to the battle of Arbek in 330 B. C. in which tim 
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AcluCTnonid King Darius lit wna defeated by the great 
Meccdoniun King Alexander. The political unity brought 
about by the Acb®nieBid rulers, though aubieved at a heary 
loss in human iivea and wealth, aeluatod the pooling of 

knowledge. , _ 

U seems probable tliat after the end of the Arhsonaenid 
Empire, rulers under it in India attaitiod flovereignty. It ia 
alflo likely that these Imnian rulciu and their d^endonla 
with their iron weapons could ciiBity sweep over Jsnrth India 
Bod eatablisb many Kingdoms within a few centuries. They 
seem lo Iiave eatabliabed at first in the Punjab and then 
Bproad to east and south. It is suggested that the Sun^ 
rulers of the sewnitl century », C. were of Irnnian origin as is 
indicated from their sofBx ' mitra ’ to their names. 

Wc ahjiU now consider what the impressions of Persian rule 
over North India w'hich tasted about two centurica ate. The 
nee of stone us building materia] w'as attributed to them. We 
know tJiat the brick was used as a building material by the 
people of the Harappa civUiTUitLoii while the early Indian 
Indo’Europeaiiii used wood instead. By tbo exeavatkui of the 
aodience-baLI of the Mauryan emperor it is foaod that it was 
built on an Irani nil model. The monolithic pillars of polished 
flandstono with sculptured capitals of Aaokn aro also found to 
be of a Persian deeign. Hero it may also bo noted that the 
Persian aTobitectore in its turn ovrea much to the earlier 
acbools such as Assyrio-Babylonlan and Egyptian. The 
reprwentatiun of animals is typicoi of the AssyTio-Babylonian 
arehiteeturo whereas the columns ara choractcrlstio of 
EgyptUn. 

.As the Persians liad iron by this time, we can presume 
that they introduced the use of iron into India. Its use 
enabled individuals of the rurnl population to have an 
independent share in the benefits of new economy. The now 
metal tools were employed for clearing the ground of t^, 
for breaking the ground and digging channels by which 
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iumcrs could produce more wid easily. Witli tbo belp of the 
ractnl, industry emd transport wune also much improvKi. 
With the enJarpcd food eupjdy, resulted from the use of i«Q 
iniplemcniB, the populatjon could grow fiwt. Cheap iron 
enabled any peasant to poascas an iron impkinent to dear 
freali ground for himedf. An oidioaTy artisan could afford a 
kit of metal tools without depending on the noblea and kings 
as was the case in Bronze Age. With the iron weapons oTen 
the backward barbarians could defeat the army of the eiviliiod 
states of Western Asia, 

The Persians also introduced, for the first time, into India 
coined money and etimiilated trade. Few Daria of gold and 
silver ai^£ot or thettls in larger numbers were discovered on 
the Indian aoil. The sigloi valued one-twcntielh of the fharic 
contain counter marks made by Itidian monev-changers, 

A peep into the history of the coined money wdll help in 
comparative study. Before fifiO B. C. the use of silver bars 
in trade had replaced the old barter system. Just after SOO 
B. C. the Kings of Assyria and Syria used to stamp bars of 
silver to guarantee the quality of tlto metal. It etilminated 
eventually into the issuing of pieces of metal of a uniform 
shape and w'ojghl and stamps by the State, the initial 
practice of which the Greek tradition attributes to Croesus of 
Lydia at 700 B. C. But it was in Greece, aoon after fiOO B.C. 
copper or small silver coins convenient for putty dcEdeis wens 
first issued which really revolutionised Uio trade. 

It was also the Persiaos who acquainted India with on 
alphabetic form of writing. Inscriptions in thsir script ealled 
Kharoshthi were found in North-West India. 

By 2000 B. C. the Sumerian characters w'ero employed 
phonetically to write down the names of Semitic Kings. 
Eventually the chatactors eamo to be used by Semites for their 
b^ees and official records in tbeir Akkadian language. 
Words in Semitic languages are composed by roots which can 
be pronounced hy three consonants. Vowels are used to 
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denote tcnBCB and cases. Therefore it wmi eaaily fXMStble to 
teatl A Bcntence in Scmitio language ttanscribed in dwractem 
leproscntiog oomsonanlB alone. This philological convenifiaoe 
enabled the Semites to invent phonetic writing. As nientioned 
above the Sumerian characters woks first used phonetically to 
write down tlia names of Semitic binga. This phoDetie method 
was further developed by the Phoenician merchants and 
priests of Ugarit who spoke a Semitio language. Around 
1500 B. C. they chose 29 characters from the SumcriBU 
cuneiform charncterB and gave to oaeh of them a single phonetio 
value. Thus Plioctiidans invented an alphabet easy to leom 
and write which revolutionised the human history. 

In a Bouthem Pltoonician city the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
gpgm to have been widely known. So the pcopio of this 
aouthem city applied the phonetic method of Iho Ugarit people 
to the Egy ptian script to which they were accustomed and 
aelectod from them 22 characters to denote simple coaBonontB. 
Tlio alphabet had no vgweltf. The above oiphahetic writing 
was well established in Phoenicia by about ilOO B. 0. and 
from this were derived the Greek, Boman, Aramaic and 
South Arabian scripts null thrir modern derivatives. 

The Kharoehtbi script is only a rcwalizcd adaptation of 
Aramaic and written from right to left. The PcTBiana probably 
hud developed tha kharoshthi script by about b90B. C. beforo 
which they used cuneiform characters as the basis of a 
syllabary for writing their tongue. 

The clcrka of the Kshatrapos under Paritis. who were 
employed to keep the revenue acoouate, might liave popula¬ 
rised ‘writing at least in North-West India. The alphabet 
made literacy available even to an ordinary person. It soon 
expedlatod Uterney flctivTtiea and berors long succeeded in 
producing largo literacy works. With the introduction of 
these poptijaf inventions (m Childe puts it) namely iron, 
alphabet and coined money there was set up a stage for a 
great social and political progress in India. 


A CtTLTFBAl* HT3TOET OF ENHIA & FAKl^Alf 

The high-waj nmd ia Hk&ly to be AnothE^r 

wntribution to India by the Pershms* The couriers of Darins 
rode vith hia orders from the Indii^ to the Dardene!l&. 
Tboogh the Aae^’imn And Persian rulers eonfitniciod the rodds 
primarily for their military' and. adminiytrativa purpoaes, it 
omtainly served the peop[e in siniplifying travelling. It not 
oni}* prospered trade but even served os a means of pooliog 
human knowledge from the di&ernnt parts of the world* 

it is aJso to the credit of the Bensians ihot India^ in the 
middle of the fiiBt mUlenniuin B. 0.* had good odminlstrativa 
institutions. The set-up of the iuiperioJ palace and conrt and 
the organisation of admirustmtion found in India after the 
middle of the hrRt millennium B, C- wem inherited. byXDdia 
froni the Persians. Tlie system of dividing tho empire into 
provinces was originated by Persia. TJie Asoka inscriptions 
on rocks are aaid to bo af^er Persian model. Even the 
preamble of the odieie of Afloka-^'King Devanampriva 
Friyudarain epcoks thiia" is attributed to the practice of the 
AchiemenEd mlcni. 

Tbo impre^ of tho Iranian rulo also on the" economic 
structure of the eociaty is kuoivn- Ecfom tho coming of tho 
Persians there seems probably to have mcisted great land- 
owners with their ficrrile peasants who depended on tJio former 
for their Habsistcnce. Tho Pcfsiana replaced tho earlier land- 
owncca (as it can bosuggostod from tiioir behaviour elsewhere} 
and the peasants iaevame serfs under the now aristoermsj. 
With the cheap iron toob they coold produce more and u«o 
the balaiicic tu buy industnol products. 

As to rehgiouR eostoms and belicft India owed much to 
the IranuLD Cdutaot- The cercmDuioJ w'ashtng of the hair of 
the Matirynn King when valaable gifts were made by the 
eourtiera has ita parallel in the Persian custom narrated by 
the Greek hjstortE^n Herodotus. 

Ancienti Pci^iaiiB enilcti tlienuielves Aryans, probablv 
meaning the people of Iran. The bearora of the forogou^ 
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culturo to India Bcem to the writer to be the Ajj'^ 
mentioned in the ancient Indian literaturo* They are kitb 
and kin of the earlier Indian Indo-Europeana. 

The Vedic Culture 

The vcdic eulture has much in comnion with the early 
Iranian cultiue. The Pantheon of thirty-three gods, the 
divitrion of society into fonr claoaea tvamas) and the sacred 
rile of initiation of boys are most notable atnong them, 
ritual of sacrifice as well ns stioh tochuical tornis os yajna, 
mantra, Aotar, romit etc-, employed in it are also common- 

Though the religion of Zaratliuahtra is different from the 
earlier religion, we find it inheriting some of the earlier beliefs 
manv of which are also found in vedie seriptorca, especially 
Athiin.'a.veda. The Rig-vedic Yama and Vami, the ruler of 
Hell and his consort, are found in Avesta aa Yims and Yiraeh, 
mlors of Paradise. In the V'cdas they are children of rivasrat 
and in tfao Avesta of Vivahanti^ 

According to the Vendidail anything that goes out of a 
person is deatl matter and belongU to a deinon- So in the 
shaving of hair and poring of the nails or oven in breathing 
out there is the inheront danger of being the demon present; 
but the demons ond oril spirits csti be protected against by 
certain rites and spells. Any change in the usual nature of a- 
thing is attributed to the inHucnce of the demon. One such 
thing is the uncleanlmcfis of women at partieular times ae 
that of delivery. The fiends altompting to kill the child and 
the mother can ho kept away if the fire is lighteil. ^ tho 
scripture wams to take care of a pregnant w omsn by havi^ 
fire cootinmdly lighted tn Imr lio.«e and harning a catidlo 
after delivery. Here it may lx? noted that one of the ongmnl 
reasons for worahipplng fire wiia its snppo«d cfBcory to woto 
off the demons. The cave-men used fire to 
carnivore. The Breime Age men used fire as a means to ward 
off demons. The fire colt is closely related to the demonology- 
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Againj aceordlng to tlm Bams Vcndidadi ODe> m to 
bmiK^ish a R^worcl on faar aidcQ wh«?n tiii child m being deli¬ 
vered in order to save It from the fkiiy Aal who umy bill it^ 
Among the ancient Homam lotereidona^ Filuiiiniia and 
Dcrema, three goda^ wTitched the pregnant women from the 
harming Sylvanna. At eertaifi other pertodii also impurity is 
«cribed to woman aba owing to the inlluonc^ of a fiend. It 
is sin for a woman under such impurity to look nt the water, 
the fircj the sun^ the mooru fluimalB and plants warns this 
aoroAfltrian scripture. Moreover, the cloth tonched hy the 
TPoman is considered to bo jioUuted. SimiJar ide* ts found in 
-a fltory narruted in the Voahishtha Dhamm Sutras {V. 5. 7.). 

The ancient Irnnbns considered death to be a triumph of 
a Send ealled Drug ^Joau who w'ould fall upon the detul soon 
after a soul left the body and miiko the oorfise uneleai}. 
According to thorn the look of a dog coidd expel tlie fiend from 
the dead body and in the case of living body the expubion of 
the demon eouid begot by washing the body with the urine 
of ox and with water. After the death of a |M^rson they used 
to clmnt a ej>eli m w hich the demon is coiled to perish. 

The Dadistanl'DInik, an ancient Persian scripture^ 
dedares the existence of the houI for threo daya on the earth 
After death {see Manu) during which time the ehildren of the 
deceased wero appriBer] to observe certain ceremonies lest the 
departed soul might go to heQ Inotead of heaven. The early 
stage of the departed soul wan considered to bo like that of a 
ehihl reqairing nouriahinont which the departed soul would get 
through funeral oJBferinp. Tho Avestan Scriptures agree with 
the idea which is also alluded to tn the Atliarva-Veda. Three 
to ten daj^ ore prescrihecl for the rercmoiiy by the Avontan 
soripturea and generally ten days by the Hindu fleriptwrw. 

Some amount of sorcery^ and w iteheraft found in Atharra- 
Yedn has its parallels in zoroastriunisni. Ctiring sickness by 
woshiiigo, spejlfl and incontationfl are common to both. Both 
acfipturea deal with medicine, the vondidad devoting three 
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cimptera. We thus see comrooii belief and worship among the 
aiickat and JiDroafltmin Iratuana and the early Vedic tidiana. 

tn the field of philology alao many close aunilaritiee are 
found, Tho vqcabuhiTy. grammar and soimd-syatem of the 
early Iranian Ungtmgo and the Vedia language have such a 
close reBemblonco that an ancient Iranian ecriptnro can be 
turned into Vedie without mucb eltomtiorifl. 

But significantly enougb such striking sinularitiea ^ore 
found beyond the borders of Iran, in the land of ancient 
Uitanni, in ^tsin Minor, A document inscribed in modified 
cuneiform charactera on clay tablets eicavatcd from Bogha£ 
Keui, the Hittito capital in Aoa Minor, is a treaty of pence 
between the Mittaonian King Bdattiuaia, son of and 

the Hittite King Subiliuma, in about 1380 B. C*, in which the 
Mittanni King invokes bis gods JIf i — li - fra - os - si - il 
ildni n^ra-w-na-as-n-ilUti In-da-ra ihina Na- 
«a-al~li-ia-an-rut’ »8 witnees. The gods invoked can bo 
o<|uatod w'ith the Vedic gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra and 
Kaeatyas. Anolhcr exciting inscription from Bogbaz Keui of 
about the same date is a fragmentars* document on chariot* 
racing by Kikkuli, a Mittanninn, in which are used the words 
oiboearfoiiwi, ienteartanjuz, pansataTianna, akatiavarlanna for 


ono turning, three turnings, fii?» turnings and seven turning 
which are very near to iho corresponding words in Sana^t, 
Then again the word nwriounM for a class of milita^ nobility 
is mentioned in the same document which also has its parallel 
in tnctiyaf ^ voufig in. fiaiiakrit. Thp t<rniijnolf>gj olcor y 
shows a cloM relation between the SoJiskrit and the langua^ 
of tho Mittamiinn people of tlie early fourteenth century B. 0. 

Moreover a barbarian mountain tribe from the 
bouriiodl of Media called Kasaites who hod replaced the 
Amorile Dynasty of Babylon and took over the admiturtmt^ve 
apiairatus set up by Hammurabi and the ?[ 

Rumcrian-Babyloniau dvilisatioii and ruled over 
fretii obout I7.ia to 1180 B. C. had used tho names 3h«naf 
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^auQ), Marytas (wjnd-godE) and Stmatia (queen nf thu snow 
tnountaiiuaj which have their Indian parallels in 8ury<i, Maruis 
4nd Bimatnya. 

From tho aimilarity of gods womhipped and the languaga 
employed by the pmpJca ofMittaani (13B0 B. C-}. Iran and 
the Punjab (SOO it. C.} one can adduce tliat the Unguistie 

de9Ccnds.ntaofMitlajuii<]iuiie tolran aomewhenabDut 1000 B.C. 
and their defloendante in turn to the Punjab by about 500 B. C- 

Soon aftoi' 2CkOO B. C. Hittito chiefs belonging to tho 
IndO'Earopean race established a kingdom by uniting several 
independent small ’houBchotds' on the plateau of Aaia Minor, 
In 1503 B, C. they even invodod Babylonia and later took 
M ittanni from the Aryan rulers and attacked Egyptian authority 
in Syria. Tho Hittites are found in have borttitved writing 
nifttcriaJB. charactcre, setanoe, law, theology and poetry from 
the Sumero-Akkadian-Baby Ionian civilization. By 1450 B, C, 
aome Indo-Europoon chiefs founded a kingdom eaJJed Mittanni 
by conquering the western province of ABsyrinu kingdom. 
These Mhtanni Inda-Europciuis also adopted the culture of 
ancient Mesopotamia. Th^ used ciineifonn seript for writing 
and Akkadian tongue for international correapondciiee The 
rulers of Egypt, Hatti. Mlttanni. Aosyna and Babylon are 
known to have iotcrclianged wives, physiciatia, soothsayers, 
repr^Uli^Tss. gmls and valuable goods. When pressed by 
Hittites Mittanni people might have migrated to Iran. 

A eoiuidetablB clement of tho idnsas behind the hyrana of 
the Vedas soeins to imve originated some oOOfI years back in 
the land of Sumer. Tliey took farms in tho Mittanni Wtiaire 

after 2500 B, C. and were developed in Iren perhaps in 
tho early centuries of first MiUennimn B.C. It was again 
oriented in India in the middle of the firel miUcnniimi B. C. 

Mai Mullor, a Gorman and a great oriental scholar of 
nineteenth century, bos given about 1000 B. C. as o probable 
date for the Vedas. But the orchmological evidenee now 
available was not before him. Moreover, he was amidst the 
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ladjAn pazidita who mad^ o^cBLggenited claims* Still lie has 
rightly pfoph-esied: 

I ahall aay eTrea mow, and I have aaid it before, namely, 
that supposing that the Ycdto byte ns were compoged between 
150(1 and lOOO B. 0-, we can hardly understand how, at 
m early a date, the Indians had developed ideas which to 
tiB gqimd decidedly modem, I should give anything if I 
cjonM escape from the concInsioD that the coUcction of the 
Vedie HymnSp a eoUoction in ten books, existed at least lOOCh 
B, C., that is aboiit 500 years before the rise of Buddhism^ 
I do not mean to say that some thing may not be discovered 
hereafter to enable us to refer that collection to a Later date^ 
All I say ia that, so far bs we know ai pre^wirf^ so far as all 
honest Sanskrit soliolara know ai present, we cannot well bring 
our pre-Buddhist litemtore Into narrower limits than 500 
years/"—[Heritage of Indiap page 30.) 

Some historians have taken the Buddhist legends of later 
ago seriously for history^ in which the Buddha is said to have 
studied the Upanishads, a later aceompIiBLment ofthEVodsa^ 
and hence they have hastily come to the erroneoiia conclusion 
that the Vtjdas must be earlier than the Buddha at least by 
few L-enturies. The Vedaa nppai^tly belong to the Iron Ager 
of India. 

Origin of Sanskrit 

Now let ua conaitler the language employed in the Vedafl. 
That it La an artiBcuil lai^piage is evident from its seLf'exposing 
name Simekiit mfianing ' the cultured.* The name Ssuokrit 
proeuppoiiea origiool langange and that language is Bigm- 
ficantly nomed u Prakrit meaning natural. 

Let ua bLo comimre tlie fbJIowing few words from Palt^ 
one of the Pl-akrit langimgee. with the corresponding words 
from Snnakrit.; Dhamma-Hdlmriua. Vanna-varoa, putta-putra, 
chokka^chakffl, passina -pmsna, nibboiio-nirvana, votlni- 
vMthu. bikku - bbUffllm. lioro w® aw in Saiukrit words the 
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sjIlKblo s or r being added to Pali troids or b substituted by 
V or kka by kaha. 

We have also seen tliat the ancieot Iranian language 
called 2Iend i& very cloee to the Sanskrit. Wo aim know 
tlMit the Iranians oame to India in the middle of the firat 
miUenniam B, C. So the author reasonably auppoaes that the 
language of the ancient Iranians came to be mixed with the 
vernacular causing the creation of a hybrid langnage called 
Sanskrit, This artificial langnage became the administative 
language of the Iranian rulers in India and tJie vehicle of the 
hymns nf the Iranian priests who aocoinpanied them. In the 
Urdu of the hlughai times we have an oimlogy of the Sanskrit 
with tile Mcoptlon that the Sanskrit never was spoken by tbe 
common people. That ia why in the dramas of the old, "the 
men ofany social standing speak Sanskrit, oscoptocicasionaiJy 
when addressing womeo. And even the women, especially 
those of higher rant, arc supposed to understand, and 
Occoaionaliy, moatly wheu verses are put into ihoir mouths, 
to apeak it/’ S4 Rhys Davids pots it. 

It may be noted that the word for son pidAra of Zend 
otanda for the Sanskrit word puira and for puiia in Prakrit. 
Wo find the Sanskrit word ia closer to the Zend than to the 
Prakrit word. But significantly enough the word is represented 
by puta in Old Slavonic and pultv in latio. Wo also find 
that the Prakrit word is closer to the Latin word and much 
closer to tile Old Slavonic word than to the Sanskrit or Zend. 
So the elj'mology of the above wordphilnlogically proves that 
Prakrit is older than Sanskrit. 

Some other languages like Greek had their own shareu in 
formmg Sanskrit. Tht terms like Kendra, harija, jyajniCra 
^d hom am derived from the Greek. The word three in 
Sanskrit seems to be taken from Greek without any change 
tm the word w Jess close to thoiw of tlw Zend and Prakrit. 

In the light of the above evidenoo I am inclined to 
conclude that the Sanskrit language is a hybrid language that 
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originated in the Ponjab in the fifth eentnry B. C. afl a result 
of the Lntcrroijrtaro of the ancient Iranian language and the 
Pmkrit language prcvuilmg in the Punjab* c^onsoi^iient to the 
invasion of the achscmemd rulera of Iran. Further^ by taking 
all tlie relevant factors into conaideration I am also led to the 
cOQcIufiion that we must suppose the pm-exlatence of proto- 
vedic h^unns and the majority nf their Indian voraion in 
Sanskrit being coriipo^ in the fifth and fourth centuries B.O. 
When and by whom the eistant coUectidn of the Vedas into 
four books c^Iod Yajur^vcds, Suma-veda, Athaira-veda and 
Big^veda wenD miirfe will be dealt with in duo course^ To state 
briefly, the extant recensiona of the four Vodas were ready at 
least by first century B. C, Scholars liave noticed the infiuence 
of Prakrit in vcdie texts. 

Another important point wliicb struck mu is ttkat the 
Aryana alluded to in the Veda* really refer to the Inmiana 
who came to India in the middle of the first mlLlennium 
In the Avesta, a aacred text of the Zoroaatrians, the land of 
Iran ia known as Atriyaao-peyijo. The Bgman bistoriaad had 
called the modem Iraq oa ArianOp However^ it Lb evident 
that in ancient timea the word AtyartB meant the people of 
Iran. Those new comers to India also fall within the Indcn 
European gtoup and thua are kinsmen to the Indo-Europcans 
who come much earlier to India. The early Indo-Europeans 
can be termed» os stated elsewhere, as Prakrit people who 
spoke Prakrit language and the late Indo-Europeans aa 
Aiyans proper wh®e cultural and adminLstmtivc language 
was Sanskrit. 

Deities in the Vedas 

Having considered the date and the language of the Vedaa 
and the ethnic people related with the Vedas, we shall come 
again to the deities invoked in the Vedas, The principal 
deity to whom larger number of hymns or manira* ore 
addressed in tho Vedoa is Indra, the god of thunder. He c4m 
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ba equated with ike Itidara of the Mittonni people of 

the fotiriecnth century B. C. and with some dlGiculty with the 
Weather-god of the Mittites of the same date. In Sj’rLan art 
he i& represented with a eyinboJIc flash of lightning and in 
Anatolia driving in a primitive sort of ehariot drawn by oxen 
over the heads of perBonifled mountnijie. In the Mittite 
mythology he Ogures ns the dayer of the dragon called 
niuyankaa. From this wo are to infer that the ani^Lent people 
of Wefitcm Aeln worshipped a pro to-went her god whose 
mythology was inherited by voripas peopicfi with some 
differences consequent to which he became the Weather-god 
of the HittiteSp indara of the people of Mittanni and Zeus 
(Zeus this thundoror was oaca a Bab-god) of the Greeks, 

\\ horn the Aewioa, the twin goda invokod in the Vedaa* 
represent ia a bone of contention txstwocn the scholars. Yiska 
quotes variouE opinions (Nirukta Cb XII) such ae they arc 
day and night or earth and sky or the stin and the moon or 
even two pious kings of the past- Max Muller has expkfned 
the Aswins as the goda of Morning and Evening. But 
acooiding to MonieFAViUiaina the Aswins were fabled as twin 
Bona of the sun ^hy his Wife Asalnih ever young and hanilsomo» 
travelling in a gelden ear, and prexiursora of Uahaa, the dawn. 
He contiaues; ^'They are sometimes caUed Dasms, as divine 
physicians^ ^dcslmyors of diseases'; eomctlmes NaaatyaSp as 
* never untrue'. They appear to liavs been personiiicationH of 
two louiinQUS points or rays^ imagined to precede the break of 
day/^ Their davoteo* with uplifted hands sends song of praise 
to these two helpers as divine physicians who cure aieknesSf 
and even enable the lame walk and provide sight to the blind. 

Agni (fire), Su rya (sun), Varuna (god of sky)p Mi Ira (gc3d 
ofdayh Maruts (storm gods], Ushais (goddess of the dawn], 
Frithvi (the earth) and Yama (the god of tho deputed spirits 
and lately the appointed judge of the dead} are among other 
deities to whom byzrina of praise are addressed to in the Vedas^ 
Gods parallel to them were worshipped by the anoient people 
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of Weatcrn Aaia. The Urawsm of the Mitt&noi people is the 
Uruniis of the aacient Greek and is the Vamna of the VedaSp 
IiKlre, Agni and Surya coiiHtitate the Vedieo hief triad of godn. 
Some hvinns allude to the pantbeoii of thirty-tbrec goda. 

The ancient people regarded the principal mturaJ fqreeB 
ae manifestations of different goda or of oj^ god in different 
mooda. They personified powers of nature in their own image 
and w’Drsluppod them as distinct gode^ The hymns were 
chanted to Increase tho power of sacrifices which them^lvea 
were eyinpathctie magic ri tea meant to EEKrare victory or rain 
and wealth. Thhs religion of worshipping naiuro la termed by 
Monier-WUlmms as "phyaiolatiy^ 

Tlie dead were either cremated or buried by the ¥edic 
people. In the Vedast in some ca«ca» the aoid b said to 
depart to the w'atera or plants after denth^ wbik its migratioa 
to iLDOther body U not mentioaed. So w’o can safely suppose 
that the early vcdic poets believed in tho iiamortAlIty of the 
BOuis and they did not know about rebirth. The vodic hymns 
ooatum on allusiofi to images or symbols repi^oscntiug deities. 
The Vedio people had no pennanent tempJea and they made 
sacrifices at the altom mndc temporarily. In Vedic sacrifice 
only animaLi are aacrifleed. Tlie Vedas belong to thE Iron Age 
as iron Is mentioned in them. Piggott has Bhown that the 
w'ar-oharioti of the Aiy^ans in India resembles the cbariotB from 
Iron Age Europe. 

History of Rituals 

The ritual of sacrifice is known to have practiced as 
onrly as 12^000 to 20,000 years ago by the NcoHthio peoples 
who lind lived in the lands like Mesopotamia!. The rite was 
condiicted at the eoiumenceinciit of seed-lime to enstire a good 
crop in which even human beings were aoErifioed by tho&c 
primitive people Avho pos^rased^ according to Sit J. G. FrsAer^ 
myth^ireaming childish mind. Ho weaver, later ^ human 
sacrificeu became rare and seems to hav'e not persieted tongn 
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AmouU^OT briaad <liiiamlE^ bod boetkaulHtitiit^d foi- th^ victim 
by about 20<KI E. C. 

In lower Mesopotamia and in Egyptp before 4000 or 
6000 B. C.^howover, appear a bro^vTifsh people with promlnont 
ncsea uvith Bronco Age ouliiiros based upon a temple ajid 
fiacri£c^ with prkTflte who applied astronomy. In Somerja 
their big towerdiko teiriplefi were buQt of sun-dried brick on a 
platform while in Egypt^ whore the king w'lw conMidored as a 
god above the priestSt the temple was a massive building 
raised on ground floor. This cult of sacrihee reached Crete by 
4000 B. C. and Cluna before 3000 B. C* The primitive 
Chinese civilization also was hosed upon a temple in which 
prloBt'-kings and priests performed the blood Bncrifices. Tlie 
KooUtbio people of Mongolian stock introduced into America^ 
appurently through tho strait of Bohringt the sacjiflcliiJ culture 
b^ore 1000 B. C. where oven human sacrifices persisted 
comparatively to a latot period. 

The VajniA (sacrifice] ritual of Vedic India involves the 
production of Are by friction of two pieces of wood, building 
of a cottage of ept-cifle wood and grass without using iron, 
milking of eow^a^ making curds, pounding of com with stone 
and cooking bcasta oJtcr killing and skJnnmg ihein. While 
directing to perform the acts tho priests are Ui rccito various 
b3Tniis Inchidlng the hymns on creation and the dawn. 
Shouting to be made to drive oway the evil spirits and to 
cure diseaaca^ From the above nature of Vedic ritual it has 
been pointed out that Vedic dtual represents a primitive hfe. 
The ritual, however^ Bhow^i^ that the vestiges of Neolithlo 
tradition is embodied in the Vedic culture. It indicatea that 
the rittial was originated in the NcoLithio Culture^ perhapa of 
W'l^tern Asia. The early Vedic Indra fought with stones and 
bones and won oows and fields to graze fur tho cattle^ Tills 
also sho ws the iuilHence of the imaginatloii of the KooLithic 
man in embodying Indra, 

Fire was woreliipped by early man not merely cottsidoring 
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its tmterial utility valpM but TOainly lU HpiiituaJ vaiuea. 
In d«Tnono]ogy lire Ima a very important pLa^^e due to ita 
pfresumed efficucy to TiVJird off gobLuiji and ghoaU (Eig^ 

Veda: J), The belief ^eemii to be an outcome of the 

primitive logic that ghosta appear at night and dtaappear by 
duvi'ii clearly sho^ving their fear for light. When iron was 
dlaeovered the ancient people thought that iron weapon could 
not only ward against wild boasts and Liuman cnetniea but 
could Bcare away demons and other evil spirits. This tradition 
is oven to-day kept up among some people who bdieve thatevU 
spirits can bo kept away if one is accompanied by a piece of iron- 
Tlio flsrk coloured foes of the Aryans and their goeb 
designated as DSsa and Dusyti in the Vedas do not seem to 
allude to any people of Vedic I nd la. They may refer to the 
ancient mythology inborited by the Vodie people. Among 
the ancient sErrolls In a cave at Qunimn distichvoicd by Dedouin 
in 1047 is a work which bos been nomc^l ^The War of the Kons 
of Light against the Sons of Darkness.'^ Agoin^ among the 
day tablets discovereil in tho ruins of the library^ of Ashur- 
banipa] at Nineveh In 1B7S are sonio with remains of sn 
inscription stating that the formation of an ordered nnivereo 
is due to the success of the great Eabylonion god colkd Marduk 
Over the deity of ebaos and darkness named Tiamat. The 
doeiimont containing the atory is dated about 210Qor B. C. 

In the ancient Hi3iliolDg3‘ of the Miltanni people tlie Indra 
might have played the imrt of Mordiik. The Hebrew account 
of tlie story of croatiou is suggested bkeJy to bu a monotheistic 
adaptation of tho ancient Babylonian mytlu 

Kituala like fertdity performed coiumunally by oU oavagn 
clansmen are knowTi to linvo been monopolised by 'secret 
Bdcicties'. The Initlbtion into these societies was to be 
purchased by presont^s and feaats. of those societica 

onjoywl a higher rank in tjio fiavago oonimimJty- 

Tlio Initiation prescribed in the Vedas also seem to have 
Ita origin in the anoicnt eivdization of Sunioro—Bab^'lon. The 
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mofit iMport^t tbing m the nte of i[iitiaiioi!i aiDon|[ the Vedic 
people was bearing a Bacrcd tliread by the yoath* But 
Ctkilstiana administered the sacfABiejckt by a tlirce fold immor- 
flion of the bodj-' in water or eithor by a three fold pouring of 
water or hy a three faJd sprinkling of water over the person. 
The usual eustom in ancient timos was imoioisJon which is 
evidenced by the ancient baptisterit^. Aceordmg to the New 
Testament baptism implies a cleansing from sin. Jewish 
proselyte baptism, from which the Christtaii usage was 
derived* was aj^:ee<i by seholars as tbo symbol of conscious 
disciplaaliip. It seems* therefore, llkflJy that the Jewish and 
Vedic rites of initiatioos are derived fiom a common soufoc, 
probably from the Sumero^Babylonian culture. 

In the very anclont times there aecnis to have existed on 
idea that one ahDuld not worship a deity without wearing a 
second doth apart from his loin clolbee. This religioua 
practice might have aymboliseti into wciu'ing a permanent 
thread among the ancient Brahmins. 

Caste S>!^cm 

The untouchability ob^rved by the Vcdic people ift also 
not n^nting ite parallel in ancient Weatem Asia* The rnlm- 
atrants of the temple, according to an ancient Hittito tablet 
of di&ciptinary instruction for prieste and tcmple^servants of 
second millcnnitim B. G.^ shall not appmaoh the deity without 
imdergoing the nE^cefi^la^y rite of piifificatian if they have 
suffered any sort of poUution. The ancient euUurc of Meso¬ 
potamia may lie behind tliis praetice of pollution. 

Wc have seen bhat any change in the usual nature' of a 
thing is attributed by the ancient people to the influence of 
the dctnoii. The demon got at where there is unelranlinesB. 
Demonology seeicia to lie mainly behind the nntouohability of 
the caste system, Demonology originated from the sincem 
invcetigatiQii of the savage into biological and aoetsJ pheno- 
monon of the mankind. The harhtirktm who inherited the 
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doctrine fiirUier d^rclopcd it* Aa anoiimt India waa a land 
occupied hy many races there arose n temptation among the 
people tiO stick to the ctiste divieion owing to their anxiety to 
keep up their Social EconomicaJ advantage^ enjoyed 

by the upper <.d[U£Bcs contrihnted another induential force in 
preserving the system all through the medieval age domi to 
the modem age. As wntmg was considered to be a m^'Eteiy 
Jta adepts had a privileged pnaptirni in society in ancient 
SStimtir and Egypt and became * exempt from all mjmuoJ tasks * 
as recorded hj an Egyptian, papyrus. This factor also 
contributed to the formaticin of caat« system in early times. 

At the end of the period there arose an ancient city to 
the east of the Indus Jying on the high road from Central Aftia 
to the interior of Tnriia, by tlio name TakshasOa (Taxilti of 
Greeks), It earnid reputation an a gfojit eefitPo of trade and 
a high seat of learning teclmical sciences »uob as medicine and 
war* The Greek writers have mcntionu^J almut the exposure 
of niarriageable girls in the nu^rket place of the city for 
Inspection by proapective husbamlB. The Gm?ks when they 
enl^itxl into India in the fourth century B. C. ware eurprisod 
to notice the exposure of the dead body to be devoured by 
vutturoSi Another *atmnge and umisnaJ' ctiatoin found by 
them was tho praetico of Sati amoTig the Kathoi (Katbms), a 
KshaCriyu clartn Bomo isolated Scythian famlUes who had 
ponetraterl to India may account for this praetico of £afi. 
Persians nho benedted fmni their eonqiicdta of North-West 
India. They learned to cultivate rice from India. 

Buddhism 

The sacrificial ritual and the caste aysteta introduced 
into India by the Iramaus or the Aryans were rceeivod hy the 
local popudatio-n not without protests- At least a section of 
the people could not tindcnatand the wifidoiti involved in 
kiUing so manv animals at the sacrifiraB or in the supposed 
efficacy of the lituala and iho jastice involved in the cast* 
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system. They miglit have* found themselves difficult to 
rtcODcde with fete new bclkf. A luminioqs mimed 

Ootuma waa among tho dissidents who guvo a lead to them 
and propagated & code of life called D^wima (Dharma hx 
Sanakrit) or d\ity to bo iuh$tituted instead of the religioufi 
ritnalB and customs of the newcomeiB. He waa born to a 
person* perhaps of some posibioa though not a king as in 
olaim^ in legendfl* in a vlUage or town nrimed KapUa or 
Kapilavnstii which lies just over the border of ^^epal. Accor¬ 
ding to iho Ceylonose chronicles be was boni in 5*13 B. C- and 
died in 4&3 B. C. Even according to thiis date Gotama lived 
for years after the Iranmn rule in India was befrun. 

Biidtlhism Is the religion—phyloeophy which Inia developed 
about the Teaching of Gotamag tbo Buddha. Gotama Limsetf 
wrote nothing and none of tho hooka on hia Teaching was 
■wtittcti down for at leaat four coritoriea after his death. Tlie 
earlieat rocordod teaching, and probably nearest to the original 
teacbuigi ia pitrhaps what contained in the Asoka Ediets 
of the middle of third century B. C- They are set put in fall 
by Rhys Davids^ a summary of which is given below: 

Truth, purity, liberty, eompassion and non-intoxication 
are the piineiplea of the Dbummii, Any gift or any aid ia not 
80 ^ giving others the gift of the Bhumma or helping 

othere to gain the Phnmma. Animals should not bo killod 
for sacrificep Abataining from itijurmg living crentmes is 
good. Avoidiog dieputos and coonomy in expendittife are 
highly commendable. Purity of heart, gTAtitude and bdehty 
urn ulways possible and good for the rich and the poor alike. 
The ribes performed by the people for luck on pccaaion of 
sieknesa, marriage, child-birth and journey are worthlcsi 
coreitionleji. But the lucky ceremony of the Dhammu ia full 
of fruit. In the Bhamma is abo included right i^iiduct 
towards aiavea and aervoiita^ honouT towards teachers, docility 
to paientB, self-restmLot towards living tliiuge, and liberality 
to Brahmitia and recliiBes. The above Incky ceieinooy provides 
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lasting profib^ Honour and totemtioo sliould bo ghpwn to aDp 
[nrluding tii& layrnen and heoIo^c^ of dtliE^r i::roedi. Qub should 
not disparage othar tsecia in order to exalt his own. To t>o 
Belf-restralpt in words is exi!elleat+ A man must avoid 
brutality, cruelty^ snger^ pride ntid ^nderlng. That will bo 
to bis advantage In this world and in the u^orld to come. 

Wlion wo eonaider its date, tbe Dbamma ia deacritMsd aa 
the duty of idl the good layman in aitmortliimry aimplicity. 
And Rbya Davida poLota out that * there ia not a word about 
Of the aout:^ not a word about Buddiia or Bufidhi™/ 
He explains that * the appeal Is ronde^ in apparent conddence 
that the statements are sclf-evidenti to all the subjects of the 
empire ^ and the * ideal must have been already widely 
accepted^ thoogb men did not always aet up to it+' 

The Buddhism as is known to-day took its form during 
tbe early centuries of Christian ctAh It post-ulatea that the 
soul of a person after the death enters into another bo<iy to 
lead a life ag;ain until the eoiil is &ecd ikim the wheel of birth 
and got permanent salvation as a consequence to the leading 
of a perfect Hfe by controllmg d^ires in the Ust life. When 
tho soul Is &eed from tho wheel of birth which is foil of miseiy, 
it ia said to attain the sublime state called Nibbana in Pafi 
and Nirvana ui l^nsknt. The rebirth is Attributed to the 
unfulfilled desires of the previous birth and tho misfortunes 
of the life owing to the sins occumed In the previous life. Tlie 
fortunes of a life are cflectod by the deeds of a perKon in Ibo 
previous life, Gotama was^ later, known os the Buddha (the 
enligliieocd) from which tho reiigton derived its name. 

The eight-fold path ktioviTi in tiotaiua's name is fomouss 
It OODI prises Right UnderstandJug, Right Hioughts or 
Right Speech. Right Action, Right aieans of 
Livelihwl. Right Effort, Right Hecolkwrion and Right 
Meditation, The eroergenco of iron took actnated the growth 
of private properties and population which probably demanded 
in the society a strlcl despiplme to no w ethics arising tbeixtfrem. 


Chapter V 


EARLY HISTORIC AGE 

The Adtcnt af the Greeks 

In the later part of fgqrth century B. C, India was again 
invodcc] by a thinl wave of Indo-Eurapcans called Greeks who 
had established thetnselTes in Greece by about 12[Mt B, C. 
DufiniR tlifl miJIdiniiim B- U- tlioy wero tbe moat cLviltstcd 
people^ (vniong the Eumpeaa natLong. Tlielr king, Aleximdi^r 
of Mpcodonia, fed no expedition of eofiqncnog the Ea&t. 

aiibdumg thu Pc^lund he croswd the Hindu Kudi (now 
Hind Koh) and gamionod Xnbol or some Bttonghojd! nciarb}*'. 
Ho rutUlEsaly ulraewt estorminat^ the wild tribes of the are*. 

Hephaestion mid Perdicciw, two genemls of AleiandcFf 
Ted III ndvunwf the bulk of the Greek arm}' mid ero^sed the 
north-west Khyber Pass Ln Deeembot 337 B. C. or Janmify 
326. As tliey reached the river fndua they constructed & 
bridge of tiouts over tbe river ut Und or Ohindp ten milw 
nbove Attoefc, In Febmfli^^ 336 B. 0, the Meecdoniism king 
orossed the Ladua and was rcceive^i friendly hj Ambhi, the 
ruler of theTtixOan Kingdom called Taitiles^ by tlie Greeks, who 
had subdued and sought the friondship of Alexander earlier. 

But when ho reached the right bank of river Jhqkio, a 
tributary of the Indus, tn the middle of ilay ho had to face a 
stiff oppoaltlon from an ImJino king, whom the Giceks called 
Porns, who had by the time garrisoned the left bunk of tbe 
JheLiiu. To odd to the difficulties of the Greeks tho river 
was then in full flood. Under the cireumstaficcs the Gieeka 
Could not cro^ the river and after waiting several wTiokiij they 
planned a secret paoBoge acrosa the river some sixteen m£j?A 
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above thiik camp whore they could take advantage of a sharp 
bond of Jbclam and a uscrij] ij^laud in tho river covered by a 
hid from tlie view of Porti5i" camp. In tho h&uh that 
followed Pprua was defeated but ho was given back his 
territory in token of his valour and character. 

After adding some more territories to his clouiinidn 
Alexander retreated In October*326 B. C, down the Jlidam 
and the Indus encoiintcriBg the tribos who resMcd the invader 
cm the w'ay. Though the tribo of hfalavas put an oppodilion 
to the Invzidcr at they miide |]eaoo wdth hirp by oScriiig 
largo gifts which included 100 taJenU of * white iron ^ From 
tlio mouths of Indus Alexander returned, by the land mute 
across OodrOAia (Biklueblstan) and reached Karmania in 
February 324 B,C. and Busa in May and tlied in Babylon in 
Juno 323 in his thirty-third year. 

The conquests of Alexander made Eg^'pt^ Western Asia 
and ^ orth-w est India a provinco o f the eeonomie and culiural 
systcQi of the Greeks. This uniGcation of s^^vera) territories 
WA& acblcverf by Alexander at a friglitful coat in waftlth and 
lives of rnankiud. XovertlieJeas, it promoted intercourse over 
a larger area and enormously accelerated the ciroubitign of 
ideas. In the Greek bureaucracy higher ranks were held by 
Greeks* Greek Jangnage came to bo: known throughout the 
vast area under Alexander^ For the whole of bis empire 
Alexander introduced unifonn currency. 

Alexander liad appointed tliree Greek satraps (governors) 
and ono Indian satraps namely, Paorava. Bui in tlic eccotid 
partition of the ompiro in 321 B-C» at Triparadlsus, tlis dtarge 
of the Punjab and tho Indus Valley uominally fell to tJio lot 
of Porus and Ambtu. 

In the year 305 B*C. Sdeacus Nscator, the Greek ruler of 
Western iisia though called King of byria, crossed the Indus 
and made an aLLcmpb to regain the Indlun pnovincra of 
Alexander. In the campaign be was cneounterc^i by Chandra- 
gupta (or Sandro Kotua of the Greeks), a King of Magadha, 
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and had to ttiake peace with tbo btter. The Slngadlia king 
got the provincea of ParopaniaadBij Aria, Arachoda and 
Gedroaia from tho Greeks. Preanmahlj a daughter of Seleuotia 
wae giv'cu its marriage either to Chandragtipta or to hiB aon 
Bindusora. in the year 302 B- C- Setencuti NLcator aent an 
eirperieneed officer of Arachoeia called ^Icgaatheneai as Ms 
ambofsaador to the Ma^radJmn court at Fatalipntra^ The 
Greek ejtpedition to India is known from Greek vMitcrs whoso 
statemente have been borne out by archeeoiogical evidence^ 
maLnly nymiamatic. 

The Brahmi Script 

In the Greek empire official langUEige was Greek- 
Moreover^ owing to the presence of the Greek ptincesa and 
the Greek envoy with their Greek ottendants, and the Greek 
artists and artiaafis employed at the court, tho Magadhan 
court at Fatal iputm came to be aeqnatntcd with the Greek 
script 11 ia rortainly probaMo that Kharoabthi script was 
known in the court. Eventiially tho court people, I think, 
evolved a convenient script from Greek and Kharoshtbi scripta 
aometime about 300 B, C. The newscript is known as? Erabmi. 
It look its name only at a kter period* The Brahmi script 
ow'os ita vowelsk some oon^onanta and the rightwards direction 
to the Greek script. It owes i^me consonants and the 
vocabzation of the majority of character and their arrange¬ 
ment to tho Kharoshthi ecript. Tbtia it became, oa Ithya 
Davids* wrote* Mho mf>st perfect instrument of phonetic 
C!(pro3sion tho world \\m yet seenThough the Creek script 
is derived from IhcFbeenician alphabet, Greeks addcN^i voweb 
to their script and mode writing easy* They also for tlic first 
time changed the dirertlon of Fhoonician wTiting in writing 
their own script* 

The immediato result of the evolution of Brahmi script 
waa anononnotis rise in Itterature in India. Before ileafing 
with that we shall see an initial stage of Brahnni writings 
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According to Rliys Davids the oldest iiuicription yet 
discovered in India was the inscription on the vase discovered 
by Peppe in the Sokiyu Tope« About it Davids writes: 

'' As to the orthographyf the eonsonants are roughly and 
rudely wTitten. 'nio only vowels eiprossed. by signs hung 
DU to the eonsonaiits, am i and ii and (m one doubtful case) 
either o or o- No consopants are writtCH double, inspito of 
the fact that double consonants, pronounced double (as in 
Itol inn of to-day), ^eife a marked fcatuiro of the vemMuLar- 
No jj^roopa of coOBonAnto (m^h aa tho wdr in hundrtid or tho 
and it in the word pftMsfic) are WTitton aa Thus the 

word for "ofth^Saki™” te written ^skiunm\ which h the 
orthogmphy tho w rittr couW get, or tmubk-d kiinaelf 
to grip for tho w'ord Bpokon in ^ho living local diaifct- 
Tiiia may have been either Sakiyanatn or Sakkiyanam 
(pronounced Sak-kiyanang)/' 

It w ill bn noticed that the orthography, therefore, m 
Tety imperfect- It iSs etrictl 3 " a|> 0 Aking not 90 much an 
alpiiabet oa a s> Ikbart'. Tbo light vowelprononneed as in 
the word voca!^ ii etippo^cd inherent in every conannaiit on to 
wlik-h no -other vowel b hung. No attempt is yet made to 
distiiigiikh between long and ahort vowela. No diptboj^a 
written. There ia no oxpedieiit aa yet to show that a conso¬ 
nant 13 to be pronounced as a Goals tlmt Is. without the 
inherent a; and tkia, together with the absence of groups, m 
what renders it impossible to cxpi^sa tho don bio consonants 
so fteejnent iu the actual language/^ 

Such difficulties were overcome in ibo neact stags 
of Afiokn inscript ions of th e middle of tho thirtl eentinry 
B/C. In the ioscript ions the orthograpbicid espedienta are 
greatly' improved. The long vowels are wriiten aa such- 
The dipthongs are used. Many groups of eonAomintfl are 
represented as such. 

Near Vidlsa, tho early atait of tbs Sunga kmgflp ^ 
discovered a punch^marked'eoin bearing the iiiBcriptiod 
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Z)A/rmniaj:Kj£et m Bmhmi script ^Titton fmm right to lijft. 
Tliis probably ^hows ttio [mLtiitbn by thu north west people to 
writo iho Brfihm! ebameters in the clircetion tisec) m writing 
tho Khcirosiitbi chjimetera, which is fbmiJiar td the people of 
tho loeattty. 

The ancient people of 8ainer and Babylon wrote on 
clay tablets. The Greek colonkta in Asia Minor calJcd 
Icnifini) first wrote on a bide or pieces of leather^ which they 
called dipbtherfk and Later veUtini or parch tcent was used by 
about 500 0. The loiMan writeii} 17010 known by a 

general term Logogtaphi^ or Ijogioi or Logopoim. Tlic ancient 
writers in India wrote with an uo-n stvlc, on pieces of bark 
finch as birch bark or on some leases. At first no ink was used 
and the wnting cotild not l>e £Eiade'"ont cosily and as the 
materials iisefl arc fragile the writings could not be use*! for 
a long tune. ISomo time later a method of preparing the 
leaves of the cor 3 -pha talipot pabn or pieces of bark in 
order to pm'ent their breaking waa in vented. Soon an ink 
was used to mb over such a leaf on wdiich the bttem 
tt'ere scratched upoOp which would rmnain in the scratched 
providing clear legibility to the writing. Theae inventions 
paved the wa^’ for the production of nismeroTis books colled 
Granfha-s in Indian languages. 

All the scripts now used in India, Burma, Siam and 
Ceylon arc derived from tho Brahmi script. 

The Derdopmeat of Buddhism and Mb I hematics 

The most briJIiant and original of Indian archa^ologistaf 
James Priftsepp with the constant help from George I^timnur 
of the Ooylon Civil Service and with tho help of Ceylon hooka 
providid by the latter, mode the striking tdcntification of tho 
King Pzjadassi of tho inKcriptiona with the King Asoka of 
history'. Subsequently Ptinsep road the Asoka mscriptions. 

'file chronology of the Manryan kinp, Chandragupta 
and his d^ceiidantSp is based on the contemporaneity of 
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Ctiandnigupta with Solcutua and the tiiirtoenth Rock Edict 
date<l in the thirteenth ytiar nfict Lbo eoronfitfon of Aesoka^ 
granddon of Iho forraer- In Ihc Rock Edict Greek kingff 
Antigoiiui* GonatA^ of Mccedonp Ftolcmy PhikdeljihuA of 
E^jypt. Aiitiochtis Them of Syria > Magua of Cyioae {2aS B. 
and Alexander of Hpirmi (272-2o8) ares mentioned together* 
Aa at ieaat one of them died in 25S B. C. tlie inacriptioD 
could liAve been made at the latest about 258 B. So 
Afioka's coronation woefo-und to fall about 270 B, C. 

Seeing the aufferingd inflicted on the people in the wax 
he made to conquer Kalinga (modtsm Orijisjt and Gaitjazn) 
the mind of Aaoku v-w aiovtsd niid consequently he embraced 
Buddhiam* He did mueb to popularise Btiddhisiu. At 
distant eis^tmmlties of hia great dominion he engraved hie 
Bdicta upon rocks aiid stone pilhiTs proclaimlug the ethics of 
Buddhism* 

The oldest Buddhist literature are the Suttas in prose in 
Pali languiq^e eontiiUning BuddJiIst doctrine probably written 
in the early half of third century B. C- Some of the Suttas 
ure rendered In v'ense, Tlio Stittaa are foilowcd by Stiftitntm 
(appendixes to the Suttaa), So by about 250 B> there 
camo into- beha^ the litcraturoa in Pai called SaUa^ 

ArtaytH^-bhayniti {also a Suttii), (a Snttftnta)and 

Pasina ("the qucntioii put by Upatisa" more 
commonly known aa Sariputta). These are the texts referrerJ 
by Asoka in hia Bhabra Edict addressed to the Brethren and 
Sisters of the Buddhist Order frequently to boar and meditate 
upon. 

Towards the close of the third century B. C. some 
BuddiiLatii seotu to have eoniposed some lyrics in poetry* many 
of the contents perhaps living taken from the current proverb# 
and favourable aayings* Sixteen such LyricB are Btrung 
together by a framework of story and js ealle<l as Parayano* 
It is six tlmcfi quoted or referred to by namo as a separate 
poem in l\m later Nikayas and the commentator calls it a 
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SuttAnta. Adotlier piece of Bnddhkt work of nbout tho 
stune date is “ The mmi of the lyrics m it containing 

eight fftanma apiece. 

Til the third ccntuiy B. 0^ an outstHAnding uiventioD in 
artihinetic Vhd made in India. A s^^stem of notation' isna 
int'eoted from which developed the acheiae of numcraLi^ It 
replaced the dumsy Boinan figurea and aa the European 
people got lUo numeffiiB from the Amhs they mieiutmiH] rt as 
Arabic unknowing the odginEd houtcc, Thtee nninerAla are 
mid to appear in the Asokii E<licts with Flight vanatmna. 

During the full Bjfonze Age, the Babylonian mathe- 
maticiana by the time of the rule of Amoerta dynasty of 
Babylon had difleovered a notAtion based on * place value 
They Used 60 as their nrithmetjea] base. The present day 
matbrnLutics developed through Greeku and Arabs was bfiaecl 
on the above artthmetice fouutled in the tempb sehools of 
Mesopotamia under the dynimty of Hammiimbi. In the third 
century B. C. the Eabylomnns ageeed upon a si^ of zero. 
The aign for zero ndopt^ w&s in the form of wi O (for oudeti* 
nothing). Babylonians are aaid to have known the flceinial 
mark Into In the Fuiit MilLmniiun B.Ci With the invention of 
numcnils the baflis for modem matheoiAtics waa fufly lutd. 
The rocurring declnml notation was dbeovered in Eumpe In 

A. D. irm. 

In the firut half of the second c^entnn' B. the 
Famyana and Octades seeni to have bwn brought together 
into a single book perhaps under the? name S^ia Nipaia which 
is the subject of on old ecunniCDtary called the N$ddt*a. At a 
later period the book was oukrged into hvo omtoa (chaptersb 
the first three cantos containing subsequent tliitty-dght lyrics. 

Tbc Expuik^ioa of Creek InflDeiice 

An event of great iin[iortiiace during the seooiid century 

B. C. is the apmod of Oreok rule over a large part of India 
Ai^ the consequent spread of their euHu'm among the IndioTU^ 
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DiodotnH^ a Orwk go^^^riuir of Bactria,ooiiiprisiDg the country 
lying tJiu Hindu KohIi (Hind Koh) and tho OxnSf 

appoints by Soloucua procktmed hU independence about 

B. Amcho^ia and Draaginna (SeiAton) ^Lich wore 
onco part of Maun'ott oinplre wnre minexad by ono of bi* 
Micooosom caUod EutbyiJemua which wao hame out by hiu 
coLii^ roniici thero in abundanco. He die<i about 100 B. Q. 
Domytriu^, boh of Eulhydeinuap conquered a Gon&idoniblo port 
uf north and cmitmt India and according to Stmbo the Gtccku 
oilvancod even to the Gangta Mid Pahliothra. In thoejipKiitipn 
lie wad njieiiatc<l by hui younger i?outcnipciniriEU ApoHodotim 
and McMmndcri Iwtb of thein hnvmg no connection with Bactria^ 

T\w grain marian Patanjjiii montiatiH the beaiegc of iitfikctii 
(in Oudh) miti Umlhyamlka (Xogori n^^Chitor In Raipiitum) 
by the yuEuuo#. The VnYanos ie tbe name givexi to the 
Grct^kAp the word being dcrivwJ from tlieir carJkr coiony at 
Ionia in Asia Minor. The yuffa-PumM chapter of 
&iniAi/J Btatcu that the valiant Grceki conquered Saketa^ the 
Pan chain countiy^ (Jumna-Oongea doab j^ Mathuru and reaebed 
PatAliput.ru. Clinucvr bad called Demetrius as *ih^ gnpis 
ETTuimis, iht Kin^ 0 / Imde/ 

His capital (f^iiiLlkot) woa ronomed as EnthydcmliL 

in memory of hiB faGicr, The coLiui of DemetHtts liavp 
inscriplions in Greek and Prakrit languages Inscribed in Greek 
and Khoroslitld Bciipts. Tlicy bear his fine effigy hehneted 
by an elepliant scalp. The title uni4^ifS (invincible) is abo 
found inacribed on his coins. 'Phe tJ^tpanaJod of the Greeku 
reduced the ^fattryan empire and the succtnnFB of Asokii liAii 
to contain their rule to Magodha^ 

Probably after tbe death of Demetrius Ln about B.C, 
Menander and Apollodotua Beem to have divided tlie Indian 
empire of Demetrius among themscivoa while Eucratklca 
proclaimed himsi^lf King in Bactria. btenander got the 
eastiirn portion of the Greek empire and ApoUod&ttii tbo 
remaining portion. 
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From hiu SugiilA MonftiulTir ruJc^d for ii long time 

^ Lb evidoncMjd from hisa ocnns on whicli he ia reproBenteicI in 
all fonriA from youth to old age, A Bud«.Lht$t monk crilled 
Nagasena ot>nrerto<l him to BudiHuHin^ A famous EudcJhiHt 
work in Pali called MUinda Pat^ha {the questions of Milinda) 
tmrratea the iTuiversatious of Memnder with NogasonUp eudiog 
in hU conversion. That ho was hold in high *310010 by tlua 
Budilliists is testified by the eagernegg of tunny cities lo get a 
ahure of his orematod ashes. He died soon after Wt B. C. 

XEgasena Is knoam to he on dnediio [no soul) philosopher. 
Ho does not belio^^ in an immortal soul and conflidot^i the seif 
to bo a tinifled compfeje of body. Since the MUind^ Panha, 
in which the Anatia plidoHjphy Ui 03£|KiutLded« is a kter 
cojoposiLion the writer caTmot hold ^agasena wboUv' respemsi- 
ble for the Anatta piiilo»apb 3 ^ 

The llltkllo Patb fMtjUihyamikasti^tm} of the Buddhijim 
seems to mo to be ittspirod by Menandar. It i.s wcU'^krtown 
that the ancient Grecika generally followed a middle way in all 
matters. At the irv^tance of ilio king the Buddhist priest 
NagtLsnna might have preached the new path. The ' wheel of 
Dhartna’ of the Buddhists seem;^ to be after the "«iieel 
of birtlis* dc^rilied in the Orphic myths of the ancit^nt 
Greeks. 

Apolkxlotiis might have ruled tiorth-viest India, Indus 
VaUeyp Gujarat and VVeatem Deccan. But EiienithlcB, the 
new Greek King of Bactria, sailed from him Ariana, Kabul 
\ ailoy and the nortli'^west India cuid also rc^truck tlie coins 
issued by ApolfiMiotufl. Eucnitides in turn lost Arintm to tlio 
Greek oiler ^lUhmdates 1 in Parthb and soon after his dt-atli 
in 155 E. C. Ms successors m^n lost Bautria to the Scythians. 
But hia siiecesffors ruled the country between Taksbasila to 
PushkaliiVati vChaisudda) until the Paldavaa displaced them 
in 2o B* G. The nilora belonging to the house of Eutliydemus 
reigned in thei Punjab utitil they were conquered by the fvaka 
kings In tho first century B. C. 
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The contactB with India begun in th& fourth 

centnry B, €. and ^rengtliened much during their reign of 
about two ceivtuiic^t in India have greatly iniiuejioed tb* 
Indian culture. In oiviliaation tins ancient Greeka were in 
iidvance of tbo other European nations as they were tJie first 
to tuherit tli 0 old civilization of wiestem Asia owing to tho 
very nearness of Gmcee to Westuro Aflift* When they had 
setllenicnta in Asia Minor, espeeJaUy In Ionia, it became 
easier to them to gain the knowledge aceumubted in Western 
Aaia during thousands of years of Sumero-Ettbylonian 
civiitzationp 

In the field of Uteratnre Greek contribution to India ts 
remarkable. The pLin of the theatre wm iiitnxluced into 
India by the Greeks and is attested by the term Tatoaifeo 
for curtain. The Indian drama is said to be after Gre^k 
model. 

It will be appropriatt' here to tmeo the oiigin and develop- 
men I of drain a^ According to 2ainiatnin puppet 
imitating the gencmlivo process were employed ifi tho 
Bl^mpcUhiiic rites lo ensure fo€3d-suppl_v and promote the 
multiplication of the hunted game by the societies of 
Fal90otithie savagery such as the GravettUns of the north 
Fontic Zone who lived atwut 20,000 years ago. 

The societies of Neolitbie harharisin such as thoao existed 
tn Hither Aoia and tlie Metlitermneim basin also believed that 
tho ceretnonint union of the oases would symbolize and so 
orri/re the fertilization of na ture. 

The early ilmmatkation of myth is found in Babylonia. 
During the New Year’s festival the people of ancient 
Babjbiiia acted the Victory of their god Mar^luk won over 
the might of Chaos, when the wwld was created. Among the 
extant dramatic literature, the earliest Is a papyrus document 
of the Kamt^saeum found niinong archives of about B. Cm 
Tlie above |>ft.pyrus w'oa In ii manuscript assignable to tho 
close of the Iw'clftJi dynasty. Thu clrttnm was evidently 
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cttnipased for acting on tho occjisidn of tho awoaaion of 
S^sOBtrig I to tti& throne^ The cttrlirat of the Grt^k dmnio^ 
wero the eleven pla>^ imtten by Aegeliylafl akidt 430 B. C. 
after the Mttnitlion War of 400 B. C. in which the author bud 
fought. 

The Groeka introduced the beast fablea known as Aesop 
fables manj' of whjdi were the Jospjratiou for the Buddhist 
Jataktt Stories and reappear in the later Panchatanlm. The 
Gmiks seem to have imported the bcaet fables from Western 
Asia. The lion, the jaekai and the peacock were found in 
Western Asia in aueicnt times while they were not found in 
Greece. And there is no evidence to shoir thftt the fables 
existed iti India before the Greetc (jontacts, Aesop tmih bom 
about B^O B. C, and died in 544 B. C, He was meiitioaed by 
HorodotUB as a Greet elave. The earliest of the surviving 
coUections of the Aeuop fables were made by Babrius, The 
Buddhists, whUs utilising many of the beast fabka tn tlieir 
Jataka stories, modifier! them, in order to ault Buddhist 
ethinjs. 

The Greek coatribotion to Indian knowlerlgo of^tntiic> 
matica and astronomy wm very considerable. The Greek 
oontributioa to tho Indian ostronoqiy was remembered even 
in the sixth century A. D. by V'uraharaihira who paid a high 
complunerit to Greek astronomem wlio, according to him 
diaeped mneh reapeot os oar own rtsAw. The terms horn, 
Aarya, t adra and j^dmitra are Gwok words Sanskritised. 
Bv’oti the tSanakrit word Uira seems to be derived from 
Greek as its equivalents in Prakrit and Zend languages differ 
a little. By the way, mention must bo made about the 
eiiuatbn of the word Atma of the Sanskrit with the Greek 

word .4119104^ 

But tho Gr^kfi wore known to hiivo dcrivod tbeir 
knowiedgo of ukRtlicmuttc^, geotnelry, astronomy and astro¬ 
logy from tho ancient Meeoiiotamia and Kgypt. Tho non* 
Semitic SaMcrians who were predominant in Mc^potamia 
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areifaund to have hud an elerncntar^- kndwli^dge erf ioathcniuticg 
anrl eDgiiiDQriiijj; lictWLtii 3500 B. 0^ and 2^500 B. G. TabJeU 
of clay containing tablets of mnJtfplication, ^quariea and enbea 
liavo been diseovcfed from BabyloDio. A diindccimal sjetom 
enabling the oulculation of fractions ^my and a decirnal system 
probably derived from our ten fin^era arc fonnd to bavo 
eriated. As a combmaticin of the two ayatems special 
importance was given to the nambor aixty. The unit of len^ 
used by Babyboiaus wets called finger and Wfta equal to 1-05 
centimetres or about } inch. Tlie length of their foot w as 20 
fingers and the cubit cotitainad 30 fingers wbUe tbo pole was 
12 cubits. The scxagesimnl notation for tabl^ of angular 
measiiretncntB nsf^t by Alexandrian mathcniaticiana wns 
probably learned by tbem from Biibylouians^ 

Such kxiuwledge was made fiub|ect to rational exami¬ 
nation by the Greeks of Ionia who were confiequently the first 
to create science. Their attempt for the eonversian of the 
empirical rules for land measuring, mostly dfseoverEd by the 
Egyptians, into the deductive science of geometry cidmiiiated 
in the form ulat ion made by Euclid of Alexanilria about 3CK) H.C. 
Pythagonnj learned probably from Egyptian nrcbiteota the 
trick of making a right-angles wdth the help of a cord divided 
either in the proportions 3, 4 and 5 nr in the proportions fi, 
12 and 13. Isitur, thvi Brahmans of IncHa evidently used the 
nietbo<l for cotistructing altars. By about 1800 C- the 
Babylonians weto familiar with the fact that in a right-angled 
triangle the sides of which are in the proportion of either 3 to 
4 or 5 to 12, the squnre on the side opposite'tlio right angle ia 
equal to the sum of the squares on the Qides containing the 
right-angle. Tills Is attested by a tablet from Babylonia, now 
kept in tlie British Museum. But Bvidiagonifl gmeralistd liiat 
in oay right-angled triangle the square on the hypotenuse is 
equal to the sum of iho squares on the two adjacent sides. 
The ancient Greek science W'ss built on the foundations 
achieved by the Eubylonian and Egyptian soienoe. The first 
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Greek OAturAl philosopher named Thfilca was Imif a FhOiiiiiietaii 
find P^^iliftgorns is kno^Ti to have gtutUed bia geomcti^ in 
Egypt. 

About 3000 B. C. Babyldnians settlerl down ^ year to 
one of 3G0 ilayB dhided itito tw'elve months ioldtng an oxtra 
month to moke ne<?essaiy‘‘ adjustments frem time to time. 
Tliey fixed another nnit of time. tJie week of isoven days, each 
day being nurn^ ri?spactiTel_v after the Sun, Bfoon and the 
five kno^vn planets which was derivfsJ from the obaervation of 
the movement of the planets a monp the fixed Btars, They 
divided the day into horns, minutes 1ind iseconds. The 
movement of the Sun acrosfl Iho sky ivn& marked ont into 
twelve diviaiom^ to agret! with the montha. Every diviEion 
wna named after some mythienki deity or animal and was 
repteBCEitod by an apt symbol Consequently, oaeli division 
Was known by the names Ram, t.ha Crab^ the Seorpion and 
other aiiimals. Later the division %vas related with aoma 
groups of stars. Tlio Babylonian priests used to write down 
the ftapoct* of heavens they obacrvofl on elay tabicta. From 
this they eould adduoo the periodicity of astronoEnieal events 
anil thereby they wmi enabled by the aixtb century B. C. to 
predict the eeli^Mcs, 

The Babylonians are found to have compiletl a great 
CEiialcguo of atom by about 1600 B. C., capfes of which are 
■' found in the Hittite capital in Asia Mindr, The catalogue 
wm revised in Ass^Tia soon after HOT B.C. and by 800 B. C. 
the list contained the position of slam based on a eystoni similar 
to the njodorii equatorial coordinates. Another system of 
importance practiced by the Babylonians firun about ?47 B. C. 
was the rackoning of years from a fixed point such as ^Em of 
Nabojmmir*, and dating events from it as like the Christiivn 
era of our times. 

The Greek philoeopbem loUceted such knowiccige from 
Babylonians and Egyptians and added to them their own 
ol>aervAtions. ThaJes^ the first natural piiQosopher, is said to 
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hiiTC siii^c^i^fully pn^i Cited aa Delipse of the 6im» fioniewhat 
correctly that of B. C. Still that he or liis pmlecessora 
are not fouEiil to have ixnderatofKl the cause of eelipaea 'n 
eviilenced fronj the etaternent tmide by Anagome who w 
believed to have iivctl between fMi and 43U B.C. 

loginning certainly from acehlcntal coincideaees, the 
andent Babylotijaua begat] to ftelieve that the stars predicted 
the courae of human affairs^ From the observatbsa of tho 
fK»itbD of the heavenly bodies with tlio human afEiira they 
adduced nstroJogy W'hich reached its zenith about MO BrC. 
Tw'o ccnturiLfi after tJie ChddacaiM liad conquertxl the country 
the astrology spread to Greoee from Babylon ond then to 
other fiartg of the then known world. 

Even during Ihc Broniio Ago the Sumerians and tho 
BabylnnionR had reducerl to writing thoir medbaMnre based 
on tJip magicsil tlieory of disease as due to iweaession hy evU 
spirits^ A few new spells and dniga were added to it by the 
Afis^Tiana. The Greehs liad their healing god in Aeaculapius 
who made wonderful cutes tn tbeir teaipLea. Medical treathica 
recorded on Eg 3 qjtian papyri dating atsout IfRKI B. C. are 
discovered from Ebers. Another papyrus of similar type of 
about 20n0 B.C. waa diseo^'enid by Edwin Smiths Tlie firat 
Egyptian phjt^ician w-oa named! l-ani-fiotep (he vrho cometh 
In peace) who neemed to have lived about 4rHK) B. C« anti was 
deified^ as a god of medieine^ later. Though iacantations 
'xxire enipJoycfl hy the Egyptians^ their medicine ^viuj ration&1. 
The disjicnaing of dnigs and ossencts becanre of a high order. 
The h^vplEun medieJuo apraad to Greece and in later timos 
it spread to Western Europe Greece and Abixaitdiia. 

That the Greek mL^dicino j;ooii becfime free frem demonoloffy 
iei evidenced from the w^ri tings of Hippoemtea (460-360 B, C.) 
and othum. By about 600 B, C. Greek iiicdicuio attained a 
great fame even in Wcatcni Aain so that DariuB brought a 
Greek |>liyfrician to hin palace who treated successfully his 
queen* 
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The- Greek contribution to Indian religign^ and pbito- 
Bophlcti is lughjy remarkable. The folloi^crs of BrahmiaiBiii 
adopted the Siva wortihip* according to the wTiter, from tho 
Grceka. Siva is the IndiuniBed name for the Greek God Zeus, 
In tho ancient kind of Sumer tlio great ntountam in it was 
called by Sumerians as Sumem or Meru. It mLB ako known 
by other names ouch as Suraliiya (the homo of godB)p Hemaiirt 
(snow mountoin) and RatoaHaim (VaUey w'ith precious stones). 
It may be noted hero that among the XossiteSp u iribn from 
the moutiLsin area near M«liQ^ wlio reigned over ISabvIonia 
from about I74ti to IJ80 B. appears the name Sinialia^ 
* queen of the snow mountains'. When the Greeks came in 
contact with tba aneient Siunero-Babylun culttut^ ciUicr 
directly or through the Aegeans they adopted many of Gits 
worships of SuiDerjan Gods, But the Greeks made tJie gods 
to live on the top of tbdr ovm tooimialn in Greece called 
Ohunpus and the chief among them was Zeus. Likewise^ the 
ladinns made a peak of Himalayn culled Ksilasa the seat of 
Siva. The very name Himalaya strongly reminds one tJie 
Simallya of the Kassites and t ho Hcmadri name of Sumeru. 
Accordiug to the Greek mythology from mount Olytuptis the 
gods used to como dow n occasionally to help or ksrm human 
beings. 

In the words of Dio ChiyTtoetorap ivho wrote during the 
second century^ A, D**» the Zeus was ^^the giver of everj^ good 
gift, the coKtuion fatlierand saviour and guardian of mankind.” 
The Greek ston- about Zeus depicting hmi with much fun 
as tiy ing to hide hie love aflkire from his wife has found its 
expression in the Infiian story of Ganga and Siva. In Hindu 
i^ntinic literatuno this Siva is identified with Budra of the 
Vedic hymns. 

FuU-gfon-n and in fuD armour, Pailaa Athena, the Orock 
godclesH, sprang from the hciad of Zens, lo the Iliad slio is a 
fierce and rutl]l<.«s oar-g^odclEos, hot in JaU-r literature* aJio is 
warlike only to defend tlie coontT^- from tic cncmica. She 
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was wofahipped as the goddc^ of the city, the saviour of 
civijissod life and protector of handicrafU and agriculture. 
She is attributcfl to have invented the bridle and fimt tamed 
horses to bo used by human belnp. fn Archeology the Grtek 
goddess is represented with a lion. The Greek and Eomau 
goddess C>'bele was represented in the aficient Greek and 
Roman coins as standinf: upon a lien being attended by a 
male deity Attis. 

Tlio Indian worship of KUip who was bom from the head 
of Siva aa a goddess of War and protector of handiemfls 
riding over a hon ia, I think, deHniUdy of Greek inspiration. 

Pooja signifies her role as a protector of liandicrafle. 
And her name Durga (Fort) I>evi recalls her rob as a defender 
of the state from the enemies. In Greek mythology wc have 
an interesting story to say that Theseus^ the son of an A theninn 
king named Aegeua^ had killed a terrible monater^ with the 
body of a man and the head of a bull, named Mlnetaor bom 
to Fasipha];, the wife of Minaa, King of Crete. In India we 
have got an luiiilogiis story* but here it is goddess Kali 
who killa Baffalo-headed man, the terrible monster called 
Mahtahtlsum. 

The Greeks were also likely to be responsibb for tbo 
Hindu worship of Chanda who seems to bo Indiainsed Apolb. 
ApoUo is son of Zeus, a figure of beauty* the master musician 
who plays on his golden hTC, the lord of sdvor bow* the far- 
ebootlng Archor-god, the Heabr, the God of Light and the 
God of Truth. Sometimes he ia identified with tbc San-gocl. 
At Delphi he was mediator between the gods arid nitm^ guiding 
the latter to knuw^ the will of llie gods. Perhaps it was doe 
to this dknracter* lliat Kkaiida came to be adored by the 
Indian ostTologers. of the attributes of Apollo are found 

in 8kanda. Even the name Skaiida appears to have the 
character of a Greek name. 

That the Siva worship ivas introduced into India by the 
Greeks is borne out by the cady appearance of the image of 
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Sivft oji tlie niapg wilii Ci^^k gCKlg and with CSreek 

kj^iKlii. fkf^ides Qrcek gods, Siva mid BuddJia me hgunni cn 
the eoins of tliv Saka King Mnue^ ur the Groat King Mega who 
ruled the Indus V^alJpj about 72 B. C* On the coins of 
XadphLics fTp a Kusliau King \vh<} rak'd tho Inrrilory from 
the Osns to Mathura about A*D-(j4p Is lepreBentcd Siva with 
battle-axe or trident olid with or witiiout a bull- Here it may 
be rtiidembered that Siva^ KSll and Bkauda ore not Vcdic 

On the coiuB of Kaidshka occur tbo figurea of Siva with 
two or four arms^ and Buddha aa seateti in Indian style or 
standing clad in Greek faaliipnj besidcft tfio Zoroastdanp Greek 
and MithruJe deitica. Thy coitia of Vastidevai a Kusban king^ 
wdiO ruled the Mathura region and Oudh about A. D. 152-J7d 
bear Siva and bis eTublum. 

Aphmdite, alau ealied VeDUS the anejont Greek Goddess 
of Love fttiti Beauty who in the pocuus later to tJie Eiail is 
said to have sprung from the foam of the uea, seems to be 
Indiauised under the rimne Inxxni. A& Aphros mesns foam 
in Greek, her name %im said to metm ■ * the foam risen 

The Brahma worship of the Hindu ism also cioemH to have 
derived from Logos of Stoic philosophy. The Logos is the 
divine fire as well as the divine reason which pervades the 
univenso while It is Immanent in evetything. From this 
Logos arises everything and finally everything retunis into it* 
l^osi is also "the word or creative |jowerjaf God" and 
identical witii fate**. 

The great Semitic philoeophef &no who hvtMl in ^0-2b0 
E. C. was fl Phtfitiielau who had come to Greece from the 
island of Qyprus and had opened Jiis sciiool of philosophy hi a 
colonnade cidlerl the Poikilo [painted porch) at AtJieiiE from 
which Ills philosophy derived the name Stokunn. 2eiio^ like 
hifl spiritual brother i I reamers among the Hebrews m Judoa^ 
was inspired with the eon vfetion Uiat the God is one. God is 
air as well as ether. Be is the spirit of ethereal fire. God 
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gpoR ta Aiid fm thmagh atL the Bdb^nc^. He m mind^ 
aoLil mid miture. Zeno iclentifii^l EOm with Zeus whUr* tho 
Hebrews called Him Jehomh. This philosophy stfossca the 
need to be indiffereat to pleQatirt and pain. Zone dreamed of 
a great PoLis where the Individ i3J\] citizcnj were bound together 
by love end eo deiioiino&;i sla^^fy. 

In the Upaniebade ibis Logos is knowxk os Brahtna while 
in the Ulor purntme nnd in some Vedie hymne. the Brahma is 
doifiixl as a personal god. Now let tis compare some state¬ 
ments from 0pani«hiids; 

The Taittiriya Uponlsliad says, ** That fiom wlijeh all 
these beings are bam, and in which» being hom, they bve, 
and into which they all enter (ifler dissolution fleet to know 
That. That ia BrehmarL'* We rend in Kens tJpaiiL^had: 
**That which eaunot be expressed by speech, but which 
iOitmincs spi'cehj know' that to be Brahman^ Thai which 
caimoi be cunetived by mind, but b_v wIiLeh mind thinks, 
know' that to be BrahmatL That which is not visible to tbo 
e 3 -^e, blit by which eye sees, know that to be Brahmon/*^ 
Again, the MaitH Hpanifihad states: **VertIy in the begin¬ 
ning this word was Brahma/" 

Id the Rig-Veda the w'ord Brahma la also used to ineaij 
a Bscied sentence or formula. The Brahma la identified with 
fire or heat {Agoih the pneratorof life* and is called in theEig- 
Vcila as tlio * father of the aaeryiai/ The pcrsonlBed Brahma 
became the creator of the w-orld and originator of the Vedas, 

The ^laroUcI^ of Brahma air found in the Ahnm MiOX^lha 
(Lord Wisdom) of Zortv^sler, in thv Too fnJraOiit meaning 
Reason-propftgated by Chw^ang-lasu between and 
of China and GotCs Wisdom of Jewdeh epoculfltionei as well aa 
the Logos of the Stoics, suggcflting n coirtioon origin in andent 
MosopoUmiA. 

M who knows Siva hidden In aU l>eings, tike the subtle 
film tliat rises &Din out the elurtlied luitter, oloue ^'iivdoping 
evcrytliing^hc who knows tho gewi, is freed from all fetters.*^ 
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This pAssa.^ froiti Srctiw^atani Up^nishad rcmkiija the 
identificAtipn of Zeus with Logos* 

The Greek cpamogoiiy too c&n bo traced iq thoTTpimiah&ds. 
The foUciwiDg 15 a frooi the Erihodambyaka UpaiiM^ad 

aa translated by F4 Muller; Therefore a miLD who is 

lonely feels no delight. He wifllicd for a secobd. He wita bo 
large m biab abd wife together. He then made thie hie self 
to Ibll into two and thenoe arose husband and wife. Therefore 
Yajbavalkya said: ' We two are thua (cadi of iih) Uie half a 
shell/ Therefore the void which was tliere^ ia hlled by the 
wifo. Heobibiaccd her, and biCb were bom,’* 

The following la the ator>' told by poet ilrmtophabes at a 
banquet held at the house of the Athobiau poet Agathon 
where Soerates was the guest of Lobour: *The Pruacrs^ol nnui 
was brlgibaUy the oifapribg of the moon w'bieh is mode up of 
earth and sun and was robtid like his |>arebta. He liad four 
feet, four hands and two faccfl looking oppoaite ways. These 
strong terrible croatuwa attacked the goi. The goda could 
not kill tlieiii os their e^ibciicin would eesse tho sacTidcjal 
food to the gods xtpon which they had their substcnauce. £^o 
Zeus cut them into two to reduce their might and strength 
and by which the gods oven profited by the increase hi their 
numbers. Thus the male and female w'cre split apart., but 
the two halves longed for reunion sjid this desire of the sexes 
is known as lore** 

The above narration Is from tlie works of Plato iBicdoguefl 
of Bnto) who lived during the years from 427 to 341 B. C, 
From tlie cainparison ths one more information the writer 
gathers Is that the puranio description of the p<K>pIo {Manava 
in Sanskrit) as originated from Manu (3iloon} has its origin in 
this curiDU5 story of creation, Intator this maLnu^ meaning 
moon Was eonftued with Manu^ the eupposctl autlior of 
Mdnam Dharma Sasira. 

Wo read from Svetosvatara Uponishod: “The person, not 
larger tlian a thumb, dwelling within, olw^ajs dw'cUing in the 
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heart' of man^ is perwived hy the heart, the thought, the tnin rt- 
tlie}' who know it Ijccome immortui/' Tbia deaeription of the 
jMul m also found in tbo iiritings of Plito. Afktotk, though 
u grtait Bcientlsi, 1ms erroneniisly located intelligence in the 
heftrt- 

VTdya or Jnans described In the UpaniBhads as represent¬ 
ing that Knowledge which enables us to know Bmbmanp the 
Absolute beyond pecsonalityp fornij^ name and ftttributes 
corresponds to the Gnosis of the Platoniate and Xeo-Flatonists 
of Greece* 

The Aitartya. Brahman a states: ^^The Hea ven and Earth 
were once united together. When went ttsunder, there 
was no rain nor son shine. Tim five tribes could not agree 
witli each other, Thcfi the gods brought them together and 
thus took place the marriage between Heaven and Earth”* 
Mai Muller haa pointed out that similar concept ions about 
Wedding of thft Heaven and Earth ore found in Greek, and 
Roman litemture*. 

Plato's simile of the charioterr and the horses haa its 
parallel in the Katha Upanishad in which the body m compared 
with a chariot and the sout with the charioteer while the 
Esctises and the mind are compared with horses and reins 
respectivoly* The Brabmanda of Manu remirids u« of the ITorW 
E^g of the Orphic legend* The dcaeription of tho Orpluc 
Irgeud about the formation of the Universe in tho bed^' of 
Zeus resomblcs the PwrujArt of iho Rig-Veda. The 

spiritual worlds of the Gnostics remind us of tlie Bodhisattvas 
of the hfahayatia Buddhists. Qiandogj'a Uponbliad stales 
like Oeraclltus (500 B. Cd that nil things ore derircrl from fm 
to which all endeavour to return. 

The Greek iniluence upon Indiaii sculpture is widely 
recognised. The HelieniaLie art waa said to he modified by 
the Iranian tienda with which it came into eoiitacl in Its 
esstward expansion. This hybrid art is called Gaudiiara art* 
its name being derived from the land of its biftb* This 
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G 2 iQrlliB.ra Art was ilfivelqped about first century B. C. The 
Art wna emplayfx] to fierce the Indian r«ligio[yi which wh&n 
put into nao abaorbeci some Indian standArdfl^ This Inchanised 
CSaudluira art found ila ^xpres^ion in an ccletic art, fully 
reproaent^ in the Mathura school of art. The OandhaTu art 
wag introduced into India at first ob a rtsault of peacefy 
intoiTourdO between the Maury^an Entpiro and Western ^Igia 
and ffubaequenUy by the invasions of the Baetriao Greeks, 
Scythkna^ P^rthlans and Kughans. 

The Helkrnustie efumentg are inanlfegt in a variety of 
motifs found m India such as Alhintcs^ fiintastic craaturOB and 
grlMna. Probably Greeks iutroduecft the v\ne^ the acanthiiB, 
ibo frieze of garland beELrersand fabulotig creatures such aa the 
Triton and marine horsB^ the rcprasentatiang of vvhivhare found 
In common in countries of Wtsrtcm Asia. The little Amoroni, 
a child Btrctehiug for a branch of grajws* Hacznan begging Mb 
father for thfi life of Ilia bride and lui ivory pemlant oma- 
mentcd with two^bcacdctfi headB represented on the cemtnio 
wares from the neighbourhood of Peshwar are Heflenktio both 
in design and ci^ecution. The vino* wreathed head of Dionysus 
in eilvor repouBsc found from faxik aibo shows designs 
ojcduflively Greek in gcntlmciit. TJiq gcoiH from tbo regfou* 
toOp exhibit the HcllDnistio esociition. 

During Ibo first century A. D. images of Buddha appear 
in the HeUcnistio art of Gaiidhsra- The Keulptor at Gandham 
^apparenGy miide an a|M!iUQ into a Budtltia, Amongst the 
oarliegt of Lho Gandharati BudiJJm imagcB, Tve find, Sakyainuni 
with tho bead of the Greek Apollo^ sirniliir to the Eomsn 
stattiOB of the Atigugtan ptiriod. The sculptors rcsponBible for 
this scliDo]. Orilopled tbc European tcclyiieal and iconographical 
methofiy til fulfil tho requirements of tboir BuddhLst Kuslian 
employee. As tho Buddha Lnuigc of Gondhara school has 
been taken to be c&rllyr so far as cKtant Etitnalna arc concerned* 
wmo achoidi have deduced Greek origin for the Buddha 
imago. 
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In the awfoud (^ntjny A. D. occtir Bitfldlui inuj^fs in the 
art pf Mathiim b^IiooIh The flfflknifftic dementi appiirciit in 
the art et thta schoci! aro the plrwrtktty and die treatment of 
the drapeij. Some amplitude of ffleLBl curves, ciirvlng^ 
oyebrovB, drooping ojelide and faljer eheekfl arc-^ said to bo 
chamotorMic pf the Mathura adipoL The fe^iao, the mudm 
and the d^n£i are coaeldenMl to be the attributes of t he ^chooL 
Buddha is represented by symbols in the early Buddhiist art 
of BharhntT Sanebip Bodh Oayu and Amumvatl, auggeating 
perhaps the dkinclipatiod of the peo[iIe to repn^nt bim in 
the antlLTomorphic Bbapo. 

One baa-folier fiom Bharhut Tope idiiatrateB^ on one 
picture^ several stenea from Banyan-deer Jataka; in the 
biLekgroiHid, three deer Htnnding before the shot, two running 
aivay and one looking buck In fear while another lying faUen 
on the ground; in the foregroand^ to the left one deer lying 
witli its bead on a bloek, the king of the dt^r marked by his 
antlers HUndingin the eentro of the foreground near the block 
eadiorting tlio king of the men and n cook standing licside him. 
This device of put ting 8*^veral scenE^ of a etory on one pkvto 
waa employsrd by the anoietit Greeka and was common in 
Europe after the dark ages. 

Having noted the Groek Inspiration of Buddha iinago^r 
it wUl bo opportune here to have a peep into the world history 
of tho product ion of images and their ritual usages. About 
20,tKXl years ago in the Upper PalmpHtbic period, modem 
men are said to iip|icar bettor wjuipped than any group in 
lott'cr or middle Palieotithic times formingstsveral ^iol gioupe. 
with differcfit cultures of which the Gmvottian of ilic north 
Pontic JWJTie wrs otia. The Gruvettsans seem to have groapod 
tho generative ffmctlnii of ivomiui and so they used to torvo 
small figures of wooien oat of stono or maiumoth ivory 1 or 
moflel them in clay and ash to be naed in some sort of fertility 
ritual to promote the muUipMcatioo of game. These dgurioea 
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u&ufilly hideouSi most haHng no fac^ whiJo the sox.ual 
characters afo always emphasiacd^ 

Between 7000 and 3000 B+ C. the neoHtbtc barbarian 
societies in Synai Iran, Egypt^ in Mediterranean conntnea^ in 
south'Castom Europe and rarely Ln England Ogurines of 
female were ear^-ed in atone or bono or were moulded in elaj. 
These female figiirines are genenUly taken for the images of 
the Mothif Oodd^ss^ Tiie neotithie man thought tliat the 
earth has the nature of a woman in as much as the grain 
aprouta from its bosom and so she could be inlluenced like a 
woman by prayeru and sacrifices. CliUdo says that such 
figurines a^ere the direct ancesstressca of tmages of gtHldcssca 
produced by historical comraunities In Me^potamiap Syria 
and Greece. But wo find In Eugiand^ the Baikana and 
Anatolia tho male fjatlcter in fertilkailon always represented 
by phalli carved in stone or moulikd in clay. 

About 2500 B. C. the Brouzci Age Craflamen of the ladua 
Valley procliiced small clay figmea of woman^ and ritual 
objects such m large stono lingas and yoiiis (plialli and 
VTilvffl) which give ghmpses of totcmic survivals and of magic 
fertility rite^ and probably personal deities oiiginating out of 
them. 

Iti tiie third millennium B. C* the Egyptian sculptor' 
earved tho etutuo of the deceased iu the hardest and most 
durable atone which was belie vet] to eontributo usagically to 
bid immortality. But his Sumerian coUeagac carved statues 
expressing tho divine presence in human form. 

About 700 B. C. the Greeks bc^an to copy the models 
of the art of the Western Asia and soon later broke away from 
the old conventioiis by beginning to produce the statues of 
dtmd relatives or of warriors and atldctea in a naturalistic 
munner. The gymnastio contests of which the ancient Greeks 
were fund gave the Greek Beulptor the opportunities of seeing 
the naked human body wlueh accounta for the natumlity in 
Greek art and their nude figures. 
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Abolit ths year 1953 thcr American archdeologiet. Professor 
Osker Bronecr, discovered the ancient temple of Neptune at 
Isthmia, near tkc Garlntb eanal^ which, traclition haa it, waa 
*^the most beautifur* of all temples to this g)od. Another 
Slid w'aa a btp headless statue of a women—^probably the 
gocid{!«a of death, Fereephone, The foundations of the temple 
of Doptuno were found to bo 61 by 27 yards which make the 
temple one of the largest tompics in nneient Greece* Profeasor 
Broncer has catimatod the foundations wicovered to dnto 
back to the fifth century B. C. 

In the year 1953 the Italiim orcliBeologlsta also disco’i'ercd 
an e^qtibito prediistofie Greek atatno of a goddess in tho 
ruLds of the Roman resort of Bair, near Naplea. Prof. Amedeo 
Mainit suggested that the statue waa in the severe style of the 
fifth century B. C. and It was tJic statue of the Goddess 
Sosatidta^ describod by the Roman writer Lucian tn the 
second csntti^^ as Araddo. Tho marblo figurSt alightly 
larger than life-sise, is of a young woman fully maatled in a 
large piece of cloth which fslLs from her head to feet sweeping 
round her .shoulders. 

A comparative study of ancient Indian jewellery reveab 
further traces of strong Greek Influences. An object, 
probably used os a pendant, disoovered at Taxila luia Pfaj'che 
and En>3 in repor^fse standing together ambracihg otbetk 
This gold relief fs backed with plain gold sbeetiug which was 
Boldcrcd at the edges w'bjle to the back are fixed three amall 
rings for attachment. Psycho and Erc^ weto winged in 
earlier representations- The soa-lion^ acanthus and p>Tanud 
inspired by the Greeks hocanio a part of ancient Indian art 
though they wore blendi^d with traditional lotus and crescent. 

The Greeks {or YaA^anas aa they were called in India] 
-who settled in India gradually became aaBimUated with Indian 
community. Some of them embraced Buddhism while othem 
emhraced B-rohminisra- Thoy bore thorouglily Indian famify 
names such a Simhadaya, Yasavardhana and Bhammadhaya. 


A CCTLTHHAL lEtSTORY 0¥ IKD14 & PAETSTAIf 

SimiLirly the ’Herd Devil datta eecms to be the IntlkniMKl 
iwime fpr Dipdotii^, The Greek opilhet d^uM ia Indifinistxi m 
datta. 

Tho titunorotis Instuncee of gimilaritiea found Iwtween the 
mythologit'S and philf^phies of India and Greece when 
eomiidered together with the arrival of oneient Greeks in liidia 
jead OTio to the ooneliisjon that one of the conntrios is indebted 
to the other. Who borrowed Is the que^tioTi hero to be 
decided* lb Is suggested that Alexander when ho invaded 
India had mot eome Indian snints dwelling In a forest near 
Taiila from whom the Grockii had the Indian philosophy and 
mythology catriod homo. The stor}^ of Alo 3 £fwider*^e contact 
with Indian iiaketi aascetics aa Idd hy the historian Arriaa 
WAS deacribed by Idiuronce BinyodH Ai^rt from the probabi¬ 
lity of the fltory b<?ing invented at a niiich later time^ the 
auggeetiaq itself b wide of the mark as the wntonts subjected 
by the above discussed similarities are found in the Greek 
Jiternture ^vritten long before the expedition of Alyxandrr. 
I^orae argue that when the Ferwians invadod Greece in 490 
with an army in which was Lnclnded Indian rhariotry, tlicro 
was an opportunity for Indian contacts witJi Giwlm* Etit the 
Greek Natural PhLlosopbcro inicb m Thales (C. ^25-540 K O.}, 
Anaximander of Miictus (0. tKHj-530 B. O^p Pythagoras of 
Samoc; (C. ii30 B. C.) and Herakleitos of Bpbusus i(C. 550-475 
B. G.) Jived before the dale when the iodian ehariotry 
fought for Darias, let alone the cdropetcncy of Iho ehariotry 
to t&ach pbilosophy. Bedk the Greek pbiloflophem built 
their phitesopbies on the boaia of the knowledge they derived 
from the Babylonmii and Eg>T)tirtn fleienee, Tbalea, a half 
PhcKLoician, and Pythagoras ore reputed to have studied 
geometiy’ from Egyptian architects, The^so geotneters, 
how'ever, generalizal the trntlie already known to their 
pralecessors ia Western Asia and Elg^^pfc. 

We have also the hyTMtbesis that the Greek teachers like 
Plato visited Indm for study or the Indian Brahmins visited 
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Groow befon} the ciimpaJgn of Alexatid<*r^ whidi lias for its 
baaia only a bold apocuktioti. But wo cannot hmld luatory 
on mare apecuTatiDti. The h 3 ^lhaaia had tlio appnoFaJ of 
Home aarlkr hiatoriada who genuinely believed in the 
exiatenoB of the Upanishada before Gotama, Now iho 
responsible Indian hiatoriana have admitted that the Smritis 
of Narada and Yajaavialkya were written, doivn daring the 
early con turf m of Chmtian era. But the Opankhads wore 
writtofi dow^n round ttio very ssgea, Implyltig that tlio Upa- 
nkliads were also written down in tlie early ceniuriod of ilia 
Ghristinn era. There jb no proof to show tliat the Upaniahade 
existed before Alexander except some Icgencinry atatoments 
which cannot be taken for hialojy. If the Greek iailuencc ia 
soon in tbe Indian drama^ astronomy and sculpture, as is 
admitted by the modem Beholara, it will ba only a wonder if 
their tHhuenco is not found only m regard to mythology and 
philosophy. In the Uteraiy world of Sanskrit it ia a well- 
known fact that the tcachere of tho Upaniahada were 
Kshatriyas while those of tlie Vedic byinna were Brahjnmji. 
We cad rightly believe that the Vavanas were incorporated 
into Hindu community as Kshatriyas. This coincldDnre 
only conGrms the Greek inspiration of the Gpanialiads^ 
The identification of Siva with Brahms in the Uj>anishads 
{Svetsavatara) is another pointer to the Greek connection of 
the Upanishads. We also know that the founder of Sceptic 
philosophy^ P^^rrho, who lived till aboiit 275 E. C., was In 
the army of Alexander w'Kich invaded fndia^ 

The conversion of the Greek King Menander and his 
men gave a great impetus to Gie growth of Eitrldhuun and its 
legends. They conferred the attributes of (Logos) 

upon Gotama to become Buddha (Man Buddha). 

The divine Buddha practically became the GochAlmighty of 
the Buddhists. In imitation of their seven sages the Greeks 
made 80von Buddhris. They niodo imaged of Buddha for 
worahlp. They wrote Jutaka stories In prose transmuting 
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Acsoei fablii^e to dcscribvi the Biiddhlift ethica. It jfl 
significant iliat tlicre in not a word about Buddha or Buddhism 
in tho whole of the numerous Aaoka Etliciia. The Otf^hio 
thought of salvation as tbo ]j[>efaiion of tioul from tkt^ body 
soema to havo influenced the salvation Idea of the Buddhist^^ 

The teaching of Gotama was certainly transmuted by 
the Yavanaa in the light of their own phiiosophies and U> 
explain them they wrote pkii-oEoplucal discourses in the 
mjmncT of their sages or toachcra at Greece who held their 
phfbeophica] discotir$e& like Plato (427 to 34T B. C.) In the 
grove of the Academy. These pliilDsophical disccurses claimed 
to he mmeio hy Buddha at the chambaka^ ^aeanu and bamboo 
groves arc eaUed in the Buddhist litorature as (the 

ends of the 5iittas}^ In the Sanskrit literature the Philo- 
aophical discourse is known as aranyakavi (of the grove), its 
moaning boing derivedj 1 think, from tbo academy of grove. 
The word uranyakam with the above meaning is preserved in 
the Vedie literature. 

The famons Siva-KEma story ako aeenm, to mo, to bo 
Greek inspired. Here the god Siva becomes an ascetic and 
spends bis (hiys in meditation. A haiidoome maid named 
Phn^atbi eomes to the aid of the ascetic. Her beauty was so 
marvcdlous iliat even the groat god sage W4b& tempted wed 
her. The meLiIeut was beaiitifuUy symbolized in tlio story to 
say that on one fine day at the approach of Parraihi before 
Siva, Kama^ the god of Love, appeared heiore Siva and shot 
his imreSLstible arrow at Siva, At the sadden inlerrtiption 
Siva got wdd and no BOoner his third eye w'os wide open tlsan 
Ko^iDia was reduced to ashes. This is certainly th^ story of 
Psyche with her Buq^asaing beauty and Cupid, the god of Love 
agauist whose arrows there is no defence, changed to suit the 
Indian enviroumeut. 

The same story' with a Little difference has found its place 
in the Buddha legends also. But here the porp 06 e was to 
exult the Baddlia and so tbo story tolls that Marjip tho god of 
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p&Bfiioti, failed to intemipt the meditation of Gotama. After 
thla Buddha ia known aa Mata-ji!-the conqueror of the god of 
passion. Again the same story m repeateclp with also a little 
change, in Zoroastrian legends in which the evil spirit fails h> 
inlluencc the meditation of Zoroasten The Zonmstrian story 
can be roasoiiably supposed to imitate the Indian stoiy* But 
the question about the anteriority between the two Indian 
atorlea is difficult to answ^er. Stillp the Siva—Kima story 
seems to be natmal and hence its claim for anteriority ia 
strongs 


Chapter VI 

THE EARLY CLASSICAL AGE 

The StiDgR Kalers 

After the death of tho Greco^Bactrian King Menundof^ 
SuQga mlera ofVidis& boe^kme powerful under PoshyamitTa 
and efltahlifihed s»m>mmty o^er a larg® territoiy from the 
Punjab to MAgadha or perhaps oven U> PatAlipufcra. They 
art' iaid to have begun m fuiidatorica of tho Matir^^an rniera 
at Vjdiai.p the modem Beanagar, about 120 mHes eastwards 
from Ujjaln. Kaufiambi [on the Jumna)i Mathura and 
Ahicdiatra Kings, who oie found ropicscnted by i?oinfl and 
ioacriptionfi^ were made their feudatories, 

Pushvamitra is generall}^ held to havo ruled for yeoffl 
beginning from IM B. C- This date eontradlets the hMorteal 
knowledge that from 100 to 175 C. the invineible 
Dometritia, a Greco-Bactrian king, was the undisputed 
master of almost all the territory betwoen the and 

FataliputTa^ After 175 C- when ho died Btenandor and 
ApollodotUB divided tlic empire among thcmjwjlvea and 
Menander ruled the eastern portion of tho Greek empire fmm 
his capita] Sagola till be died wjtliin few years after 150 B. C- 
Ah the Greek history is more roLiahle and the date of Poah}^- 
mitra is deduced from legenda like pTiTuim& we can reasonably 
asaumo that Pushyaroilra's mie bego^^ abont 100 B. C. and 
bocame powerful after the death of Menander. 

The Three Vedas 

Kow' we shall ewne to the BralimMc literature. As 
Asoka was the great patroni^r Buddliinm PunhyamJtra 
Songa was a great patronisE'r of Bmbiulnism. The Sunga 
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mlera seem to bo of IraQiim origiTi whlc’h lA mdicatcd by the 
aiiffis HMfra to iheir nainea. A short ijiMription in Sartfftjifc 
disccvered from AyodhyS states two osvam^iiwr (liDrso 
sactificos) ofiremi by Senspati PiifibjiLmitm and akLpilredoF 
the former. The sacrihea Is oientioned by Fstanjali also. 
To tbo Sdfiga aacnSee [about 140 B, C,) must haA'o come 
vorioiifl priosts from diflorent parts of tho ooimtij* to chant 
li;j'mn3 and give toohmeal help in performmg the saerthee^ 
VaisQuipayana, a grajit priest aad scbolarp soems to have^ I 
aapposo^ utilised the opportunity or some other HlTfi dar 
opportunity to prepare a toxt of hymna chanted and the 
teehniquoa employed and preserved it for posterity. This 
test was calM ycyumW or liturgy and later m Y<(jut- Veda, 
the knowledge of sacrifice. The Yajur-Veda derived ite namo 
from the root ysj Daeaiiing, to saerifico. In the piiranas 
Vaisatnpayana la mentioned as tho teadier of YAjur-Veda. 

Y&jur-Veda contains formulffi to be recited by tho priosb 
while performing benodictions+ It gives several namra of 
sacrlEoea and describes thoir charaetcriatic:^, A sort of 
oompcMritjon called Samhito predomirmtes in tha Yajur-Veda* 
It is not either mettically shaped lines or sentence—Uko 
formations. Lines of metrical nhape whioh in ordinary 
parJauco may bo equated to a verso are also found in tho 
work. Tho hymns or montraa referred to by other Vedas am 
found in it ekarly. Another name to signify tho work is 
SS^tra. 

Probably about tbo same time tholiynms chanted during 
tho Soma-sacrifice was collccteil and mduced to writing in ono 
volume and was originally called ^diadai or melodios. This 
liturgical coUection is later known as Sdim- Veda. Hero tho 
hymns aro chanted in a mekMjic tuno. Another dc^i^piation 
of the work Ie Siatra- Sima-Ycda contains about LSOD 

verses to be recited at the Soma sacrifice at w hich the juieo 
of the roma plantj miied with barley or milk, was ofTered. 
According to ono author Sim a-Veda has I &4D verses^ 
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The Soma, isaonfioe Di in pmlee of the deified eom&sap. 
The remerkii of Whitney will be mteneBtiog hero to note: 
"^The Bunplo-minded Aryan people, whose whole roUgion wbb 
a worship of the wonderfal powers and phenomena of naturo, 
had no sooner perwived that this liquid had power to elevate 
the spirits and prodnoe a temporaty frenzy, under the 
infiticnee of which the [odividual was prompted to^ and 
capable of deeds beyond his natural powers, than they found 
fri it Something divine: it wns to their appreheimien a godp 
endowing those into whom it entered with godlike pow'ers; 
the plant which afforded it beoame to them the king of 
plantB.^^pp^Sotna is addre&ied in the higheab strains of 
adulation and veneration; all powere belong to him; ail 
blesainge are besought of him, as bie to bestow^ etc.'' 

It has been sugigestod that the Indo^IraniaiLB took over 
the Sf>md cult from some pro^Aryan people of Iran. The 
oneient Greeks had the etdt of Bacchus or Dionysus* the 
Wine god, ssid to be imported from barbarian people of 
Thrace. By 3 IKMJ B C. beer was confirmed hy Sumeriana 
aa the apt dritik to stimulato thdr deities to potent 
beneficence^ One of the great festivals of the ancient Hittites 
of the isecond miDennium B, C* was that of the andakaum 
plant in honour of a namher of godsn In the festival tbo 
important part eonnisted in setcrifrcos and libationji to several 
gode and goddesses with many dlffcront kinds of food 
mdudtng the above-mentjoned andohsum plant. » 

dtAnrra-Fieda containing allusiaiia to &i/i must have been 
CDiupilcd after the Scythian advents. It is a coUoetion of 
hymns used os magical spdis and [ncantations for imprecating 
or averting evilSd It is based on a Hupcrstitious bolicf in the 
power of evil demons. It is compile (G. 70 B*C.) by a 
great priest named Angiros and hcnco it is originally eallod 
the aiharv^ngimsahf meaning the work of priest Angiras. In 
the andicnt Iranian language the word Atharvon means priest. 
hi the nature of literary 4x)mposition the Atharva-Veda 
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r&^mblf^s the Yajur-Veda, The Athafva-Yedn 

Suktas (a Sukta has several Richas or veraea and resembles & 

aoimet) or 6000 versoa* 

Here it will be interesting to read a paaaage from ^ A 
History of Seienoe And Its Relations With Philosophy And 
ReUgion': Modern study of prunltiTe peoples shows that 

magic usually begins in ita ''sytnpathetio form, whereby 
men try to obtain control over nature by mimic copying of the 
process thpy wish to bring aboulp or by acting a dramu in 
which it Is represented. \Mien frogs croak it rains. The 
savage feels he coil do that too; so he dresses as a frog and 
creaks to bring the wjshed-for rainn Hence arbo ritiial and 
mystery oulta^ prior to the dogma or mythology afterwads 
invented to e^plaio them. For at a later stage, when rite and 
ritual have to bo accounted for^ the powers of nature are 
thonght to be animate^ and long-eatabliahcd magic ritee^ 
unclianged or perbapa modMed, take the form of prepitUtory 
ceremonica,” 

"rhis later sort of tasgio ia found to have boon reached in 
the ancient land of Sumar before 3000 B.C. Wo shall see an 
intcreating passage from *What happened In Histofy\ also: 

It ie an accepted principle of magic among modern barbarians 
as among the literetei pooples of antiquity that the natno of a 
tiling is myetically 0C[ulvnicnt to the thing itself^ in Kumerian 
mythology the gods cr^s^ n thing when they pronounce it* 
name, llenco to the rnaglcian to know a thing^s name is to 
have power over it, is—in other words — * to know its nature 

In the second millennium B. C. a peasant population of 
Anatolia called Hittites used magic to bantah twirrcniicaa of 
crepe^ ghosts and strife m the house, to drive away diseiise or 
to restore disabled bodily fu notions* to imprecate enemlea or 
to bring good luck to friends, and to attract the mattoniti^'e 
persons or god*. Black magic w'as held to Ix) a crime simUar 
to assault and battery^ A HJttito patient stop? tils cars with 
black wool and put* on block dothos. After variouii rttes on 
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old wq(i™i says: * I take away from the person the dorkaesa 
and atiffiiiess and the hid * and tears Lhe block clothe pot on 
the perHon from top to hottsom and romovea It together with 
the blfLck wool put m the eOrfis. Adtenvarda, tiie clDthefi and 
other things m eontaet with the patient were thrown away 
into the river. The abovo is a ritual for restoring sexiial 
functlonB to a person. 

The Persian Magi were famoua illvmers and Borcewfs* 
iwtrologerH, interpreter^ of dreams and magiemns. The word 
moifie has its origin in their name. 

The Mmdni and were familiarly 

spoken of AH the rr«|jPi (the three) or Tm^j-ri by the ancient 
people. That the Rig-Veda b, contrary to the modem belief, 
a later composition will be dealt with later. The above threo 
vedas are corDpUed probably during or soon after the reign of 
tho Senapati Pmtiyiuaitnt Soaga, a great supportnr of 
Srahminism. Without the practical exporience of more thoji 
one s&crifitic the Vftjtu-Veda eopld not bo oompiM. Tlio 
Bocrilico, which remaiood temporarily in obeyanTO on account 
of the edict of Asokn prohibiting beast flaci'l6cc, began to he 
performed again by tlio tim^, lor which Piiahyamitra seems to 
have given a lead. 

The Dharma-SutTa of Vasisbtha 

About the thini or second centney B.C. Brahmin priests 
seem to have redtioed to writing the laws prevailing then Id 
the countiy with special reference to Vedio rites, which ora 
known os the Dharma Sutras. Megoatheaes (302 B. C.) had 
complained that the Indians did not know lettcre, that their 
laws were not written, and that they odminlatorcd justice 
from memory, Btit the adtnifal of Alexonder who sailed down 
the Indus in the year 323 B, C. had remarked that' the Indiana 
wrote lottereon cotton that had been well beaten together'. 
Tlie admiral might have referred to oommereiul documents 
while Megosthones might have meant to aUude to written 
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litcratum. NcvertliolcEa, whatcvier ho might have meant bj 
the koowletig^s of l&Eters^—and wo do not know whether 
hfegaathenes is quoted cometfy—hb mentton About the lawa 
in India Is clear ond definite. So wo can reaaonably assume 
that the Indian laws worn wTittea by the iiiflueuco of Greek 
kings who were in need of a written doenment to admicustor 
justice in tho light of local laws. GautamA is eemaider^ by 
scholars os the earlioat of the law-givong w^boeo i^vorks have 
been pre^rved. Hia name repncisents Sanekritiacd form of 
the niune Gotama, the well-known natne of Gotaina the 

Buddha^ How'ever* to the writer* the Dharma Sutra of 

Vasishtha seems to be esaj-lior. 

The extant law book in vetsM known m Vnei4itha 
Dhamm Sutra oeema to boa later veraification by an unknown 
sclioUr. Now the originsi work b loat. I^ter commejitators 
claimed the author of the extant Sutra to be the sage 

Vasiflhtha of the Kig-Veda and the Sutm to be tlie most 

ancient and authoritotlvo of all codes. Tlib claim has been 
discarded by European scholars on linguistic grotindB, But 
the explanation given abo\^ solvaa the problem. The atrifcing 
afiLnifcy of his dietnm ascribing impurity to women at oertain 
periods with the Himilar cu^^tom fomid in the ZoTOnetriati 
scriptures of Iran Indicates the relative dccicne^s of hb time 
with that of the Achisinenids of Iran, And the fact that he 
onumoratos a lesser number of marriages, uses the woid 
Kshatriya for FEakshosaj does not mention Sati and the foot 
that his laws are closer to tho old Vedic ordeti seem to be m 
favour of accepting the earber view^ The origipal work, now 
lost, was probably WTitten in about 150 K C. From the 
extant work it is dilBcult to determine wliat ojwittly tho 
original work contained flinoe new ideas and laws might havo 
probably been added by the composer ofibe extant work. 

Vasishtha enumerates six kinds of mniriage rites and 
elucidates them os follows; If a father gives bis daughter 
in marriage to a suitor with the rile of pouring out a libation 
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of water, ttiat IS balled tte Bralima-rite, If a girl b w^iddod 
to a pn&at who m conducting a sacriEclal nte, that is knowti 
as the DaJva-rite. If the daughter is given in marrittga after 
receiving a cow and a bull by hoc father, then the rite is 
called Arsha-rite- The GiLDdliarva-rlte b one m which a lover 
weds a girl of equal caste. The Kshatra^rito is one in which 
the bridegrooni abducts a dunael after conquering her relativea 
by the strength of arms. The wedding of a dainsel purchased 
for money by the bridegroom is daasifiod under Manuidia-rite, 

Vasiahtha permits a man after the end of his studloa to 
wed a woman of Ms own caste who is not related to 
him within sli genoratiorm on the father's eLde and four 
gencTatlons on the motlier's side. He allows a Brahmana to 
wed three wives, a KHbatri 3 ^a two and a Vaim^a one. And 
according to soma teachers, ho addSj the twice-bom man 
eould wed a Sudra woman without the recitation of Vedic 
hymns^ But, he warns that such a marriage wonld degrade 
his family and lose him heaven after his death. As in the o!d 
Votiic order, Vasishtha allows the only daughter the right of a 
son. He even recognises the son of an unmarried wamnn 
as heir to the property of hie grandfather provided ho is 
begotten by a man of his caste. Such a soil is allowed to 
oBer the funeral cake to his departed grandfather. Z^Ioreover, 
a male child though bom secretly la deemed Et to inherit 
the property. Vaalshtha allows Niyoga and the son of a 
widow is Donsidered by him to belong to the both later and 
former husbaiids^ But a widow before getting remarried 
should abstain from pungent condiments^ and sloop on tho 
ground, for sbr monibs. 

There liad been a eustotn among the ancient IfireUtes and 
other tribes called Lcvlrate in which a widow without a ch lM 
oguld wed her brother-in-law. The first midc' offspnng of 
tills LeTiraticai wedding was coosidered as the child of the 
deceased. The sdiuo crostom was in vogue among the ancient 
Iranians. Hie above custom was also prevalent among the 
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IndlftDS under thv name Niyoga. It is to this cmstotn 
that Vasbhtba refeiH- 

He iiflvises a father to seo that his daughter Is married 
while she atill runs named as be ’u'iJ] oDiamit sin if she happens 
to mnuiin in his house after she attained her umrriageable age, 

Vasishtha gives a story to iliiiatrate the origin of 
impurity attribiUcd to woman at certain periods. This has a 
parallel in Zomastrian scripttirea in which tho impurity of a 
woman is told duo to her boii^ under tbo influenco of a 
demon consequent to which she is to remain apart from the 
household till she is free from tbo influence of the demon. It 
is considered to be a sin for such a woman possessed by this 
fiend to touch Ore cr water and convetso with a rlghteoua 
man. Tlic Zoroaatrian Bcriptiirea eonsidcr cloth toTicbed by 
such a w^oman ea polluted. The custom Iwcd on such a 
notion Is still in vogue in several parts of India particularly 
in the Southern port. 

Vaaishtha says that a woman is not independent and tho 
men arc her masters. Vasishtba is said to belong to tho 
Rig-Vedic school. Hiatoricanyjt can be also Haid;^ that tho 
Kig-Vedic tradition much depended upon Vasishtha^ 

^Dw wo shall discuss the history of the origin of the 
family system ordained by Vaaishtha in tho light of the 
researches of Lewis Hh Morgan. According to Morgan the 
patecTifd power arose wlien tho property began to be produced 
in masses and the desire of the owner for its transuilssloii to 
his children had changed inberitanco from the female line 
to tho male« Monogamy is an improvoment upon the 
syndyaemian family and it appears In a definite form diuring 
the period of the Upper Status of barbarism (Irom the 
invention of smelting irpa ore, with the use of iron tools) and 
continued to the period of cjvilization [&om the invention of 
phonetic alphabet, with the use of writing). 

The terms for father, mother, brother^ sietori son, 
daughter and a term applied indiscrimmatoly to nepliew. 
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gniDtlsod and cousin are tiic only words for rclatipn^Iiipa 
comitiGii to the several Aryan dialcotB. Morgan eayi that the 
early Aryans could never have attained to the advanced 
coDdition imptied by monogamy with such a ecanty nomon- 
clattire of blood relationaliipa. Bat with a previoaa syateni, 
analogOEis to the TuraniaD^ this [mpovenslmient can he 
explained. 

The Tunmijin or Gatiowanian ayeteni of consangamity 
was emerged oat of the puntdwsn family aystem. The aystem 
of relationships of the Seneca Iroquois ia taken aa typittkl of 
the system among the QanowaiUan tribes of America and that 
of Tamil speaking people of South India amoiig the Turanian 
tribes of Asia, Morgan gives a table of t wo hundred relation¬ 
ships in Tamil and Scnccadroqaois Languages showing that 
the ayatem of oonsangainity of the Seneca Iroquois, of 
Kew York, and that of the Tamil people of South India are 
atilJ identical through those two hundr^ relationships. The 
relatipnshrpe of nephew and niece^ aunt and uncle^ and 
male and female coiisina are some of the chameteristica of 
the system. Tlio Tumnian s^-stem olao nnderliea the 
Chinese. 

The Homeric pooma tend to show that the family uyatem 
among Ums aneient Grecians has quite as many ayndyoemian 
AM monogarnlan cEmmctcruiitics and whatever of monogamy 
esdstod among them, was through an enforced constraint 
upon wives while in a nmiority of casea thoir husbands were 
not monogamists. To attain a knowledge of the paternity pf 
children at the requisite degree of certainty the Greeks seam 
to have fallowed a s^'stem of female restraint and confinement . 
But in the Korn an family the InEoenco and authority of the 
wife was greater. She went into the streets Freely and visited 
with the men the theaters and festive banqueta without 
restraint on the |iart of bet husband. However^ the ancient 
Roman did not treat his wife as his equal and imposed 
penalties on her. 
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Vaaishtha generally ordains monogamy; but lio allows 
a BraJimaua to wed three wives and a Kshatriya two*^ In 
th» Big-Veda times too monogamy waa the prevailing order of 
Aoelety. The term for a consanguine relative used In the 
Hindu Dharma Sutras is ^apiiufa and §otra for that of gens. 
A person who lias one Pinda (funeral cakej id common ia 
explained oa a Sapinda, One can marry only a girl not 
helonging to hie gotra and who is not a sa pinda witbin hvo 
generations on mother^a side and seven generatiops on father's 
side. This is at least what Gautama hnd declared ^ 

The gclls In ita archaic form were fonnd among the 
Anstralian aborigina in the nineteenth c?enturj' A. D. w^hich 
had the descent in the female line and the prohibition of 
morriago between sisters and brothers aa two of its funda¬ 
mental roles. An archaic gens conslated of sisters with their 
cbildron and dcsoendante througb females. TJie gcoa iirst 
appeared In the midst of the punaluan family group oa “ the 
organization into gmtea had a natural origin in the pimaluan 
family, where a group of sisters married to each other’s 
husbandB furnished^ with thciF children and deoeeudaiits in the 
female liue^ the exact drciimscription aa wed as^tho body of a 
geas iu its archalo form." 

The patTiarchal fanuiy of the Semitio tribes^ belonging to 
the Later Period of barbarism»is an organization of a number 
of persons, bond and free, into a family | under paternal poweFi 
The famii3* of the ancient people of Rome under paternal 
power {potnn was preulsely based on the above system . 

The some diamctcrjetics, though in a less degree^ dominated 
in the family of the anoieoL tribes of Greece, The Dhanua 
Sutroa da not allude to such a system of fanl^3^ But the 
family of Daksha Emjapati and tliat of Karddama Prajspatl 
ihfmd of familyl) etc. mentioned in tiio Puranos seem to 
resemble a patriarchal family. 
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The Advent of Scythiims 

Eeforo 1000 B.C. a nomadic tribC:, who arc a kindred 
people to the Indo-Enropcana^ bicodmg horecs for milking and 
riding alikOp eproad over the atoppea of These 

formidable fighting barbsnans esuaed troahle to the Chou 
state In China ^ baroascfJ Asia ATinor and oven worried As^Triii. 
In the ancient land of Scythia' the region north of the 
Black Sea, oomEkda colled Scytbs conquered a Bronze Age 
peasantry and founded feudal kingdoms. Tiie Scythian rulers 
coUecied o large quantify of grain and other farm produce 
from tboir subjects with which they anpported blaksmltha^ 
arraonrers, goMsmJtliSp and otbex craftsmen. They obtained 
forest prcKiucts frem beyond the steppes, bought gold 
from Transylvania and Altai add purebaaed Greek wines and 
articles from the colonies on the coasta of Black Sea. This 
swiftly moving nomads called Scythisns or Turanians must 
have had an important role in diS'iuing ideas bet^ ecn the 
Wfsst and the For East. T|iey arts credited with for employing 
Originally largo nuinbcr of trained homes for fighting. 
Probably from thein the Assyrians and the iSuropcans learned 
the military importance of cavaliy. They seem to have 
introduced trousers to the Celts. It was the Scythkna* it is 
said, who invented the talleriog and coettimc of trousers 
which w'OB nccf^itated for a convenient riding on homes. 

In about the sixth century B. C- the great Persian Empire 
(Ajy^an Empire) had to face a acrlctie trouble from these 
Scythians who attacked and plundered the borders. To put 
an end to this trouble Darius I in the year about 500 B. G. led 
n great army across the Bosphorus, pushed through Biilgaria, 
crtiased the Danube river by a bridge of boats and inartihcfl to 
Scythia in Sooth Bussia^ the native country of tho Scythians. 
The army of Darius comprising largely of an infantry force 
sufifered heavily at the hands of the Scythians. The moiiated 
Scythians cut off the supplies to the Persian artny and 
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destroyed any gtmgglera by riding all-round the army while 
they never engaged In a pitched fight. Darius had to retreat 

without SUCCESS. 

The ancient Gresk state of Athens employed a corps of 
barbarian archers^ drawn from tiie Sc^-t bian tribesmen of the 
north who were clad in their nati™ trousers and high-peaked ^ 
tight fitting caps. These ScythianB who were entrust^ with 
the preservation of order at Athens lived in tents near the 
Acropolis or citadch la the Liter half of first mjUcnoiuiii B^ C. 
the Scythians in South Russia had come imder tlie mfluCTico 
of colonial Greek civilization which was reinforced by the 
civilimtiou of Hellenic Bactria ou their kinsmen further east» 

About ISO B, G. the Sc^-thiana replacetl tbc Beleucxd 
monarchy in FarthiAp in Fensia^ by a dynasty called .liraacid. 
The Scythians also took Baetria almoet at tb^ same time. 

As Iran began to get arid the ParthO'Seythiana must bavo 
felt that the country could not support such a large popula¬ 
tion and ao they wanted to e^iiand further and couscfiueatly 
they lod nlmcist a migratory expedition to India about which 
they bad known. For the purpose they recruited men for their 
army largely from the central Iran^ chiefly from among the 
dcaccndanU of ancient Elamites. About lOO B. C. they 
marched through BaluehLstaiip erosaed the Bmhui mountairtfl 
through the BoLm Pass and pushed through Sind ^ Gujcnit and 
Western India until they nBached the ilyflore plateaux from 
where they dispersed their army. The above march of the 
people from Iran is borne out historically and nrchajobgicoJly. 

From the sudden appoamneo of iron along with mcgalithic 
structures in Southern India at the dose of the first miUcunium 
B, C, without the evidence of the usual mtoroiediary civilim- 
tioji of copper or brotizc-age, generally found elsewhere, the 
historiana have detectod the startling fact that in South India 
the tmnsition from neoUthio village life to that of iron-using 
megalithio builders was sudden. This neolithie culture of 
South India la said to bo tliat of tho Proto-Dravidians. The 
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escAVAtiona At BrAhoiiigirf mbow tho pDraisteacc of a purely 
ueolilliic villAg^ etiiture dp to tlio l&tOT ^laJf of tbe first 
miUeaniuEti B. 0. And AOme BohdlAr^ b^ve stntod that tlie 
App43airARce of Iron and m^gAUthic bujlding^ aiily after 
this datd and havo ideiitiBed the iron u^mg megAlithio builders 
^jth the early DrAvidianA. 

The archseological evidence ia explalnod in a paper 
on Aapecla of the Dravidldxi ProbleniH' raxd by Dr* 

Fiifcr-Rainieiidorf of the Hoyal Antliropological ImtitiitOr 
XendoD, at the IV Seafiion of the IntcmatJona] Congr^^ for 
Anthropology and Ethnology held in Vienna in the year 
Baling on the recient aroho]!e!qg]caJ Snds from the State of 
Mysore, he poBtnlated that tho Dravldlans From Central Iran 
Ira veiled by land through Baluehbton and along Didla^ft 
WeM Coast until they reached the Mysore Pbteuii In about 
300 B. C. He oJeo Indicated that these OravidlaD& brought 
the Iron Age culture to soutbem India, The hypotlicais was 
supported by Prof CliiJdc whik Dr. K. V, Ramoewamy 
pleat] cd caution m according to him Tholkappiyam and 
^hiruklmrKilf demonBtrating a high level of civilization and 
litcraiy developmentt belonged to the pre-Christian era- Prof* 
Hdne-GeJrJem^ who presided^ said that the daim of the Tamil 
scholars was exAggorated and that ho was indined to agree 
with Dr. Purer-Haimendorf. 

Prof, K. A. Xilakanta Soatri;, an eminent South Indian 
historian» hoa suggested to the Samgham phoae the period 
A.D. 100-3(M) and the Tolkappiyatn ia best placed by bim 
iowottis the clo^ of the ngCn TJie Thirukkural la suggested 
by Sdfltri to dato A+ O, 450 -500. So Heinc'^Geldcm was quito 
right when he remarked tliat tbc claim of the TaiaU scholars 
was exaggemted. 

Tile dominant ethnic type aniotig the speakera of 
Dravidian tongues of South to-day is the proto-McKlitcrratiean, 
Dark brown hair, noso of mcdLiim size and narrow head axe 
the main choractetistics of the typo. Tlio proto-Mcdttcrmncan 
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element is furniBhed in the ifon-Age crtimB of the Deccan and 
at idicbfinuJIuT, A short-headed element conflisting of two 
main typeSx the Alpine and the Annenoid in now foimd 
tnux'able in Western and Scjutliem India, The Alpine typ® 
ifl found prevailing in Giijarat> Slatiarlahtfa, Coorg and 
Karnataka while the Arnienoid type is found espochdly among 
the TaMil-spcMihing people, TljcaQ ethnic types are also 
found in the MiddEe Eaat> especially in Iran. Caldwell 1^ 
pointed out a connexion between the Dravidian and Simian 
huigangea as togaruls structitre. 

The Isolated Brahui Lauguage in Bnluchistflin is a clearer 
survival left by the early Dravidian language. One scholar 
hoa indicated a cooncxion lietween ELamite and Brahui 
lungtingpa Tlio Dravidlaji language is found to have striking 
affinities with the Huirian Language of the ancient Anatolia 
and the Xassite tanguago of Weatcro Inm. Many names of 
ancient places in Mcfiopotamla, the highlands of IraUp and 
Afghanistan have been pointed out a a being very similar k> 
those of Dravidlau fomiB. 

The family system of inheritance through women was in 
vogue among the Elamitefi and the syatem still survives in 
Dravidian India. Baudlmyanap an ancioot law-giver, in hia 
Dhamta Sutra mentions the marriage of a man with the 
daughter of his maternal micle or of his paternal aunt as 
among the customs peculiar to the people of the South- Tho 
matrilinea) order now ffirrvives^ though enimbUng slowly, 
among the Malayalees and Tulus in the West Chost who 
belong to the DraWdian race. For the preset it will suffice 
to say that originally all the Dravidians in South India bad 
tho matrilincal civiliaation like the Elamites iu Imn. 

In an artlcio publiHhcd by John Gunther in 1953 the 
mELtrilineal family system is aaiLl to exist among the Toreggfi, 
a negroid nomad tribct found at Tamentassot in the middle of 
the Sahara desert h -The children of an ordinni^' man bom to 
a noble woman become nobles whereas the children of a nohlo 
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man bora to an ordinary woman do not becomo nobJof among 
them. 

A Sooth Indian who had gone to Somalilaod in Africa 
had pointed oat rooeatly that the peopfe of Somalikiid are 
Hini.lbx to tho South Indians in physical apponmnco. Tho 
Somaliland peopla may bo kindred to the Elamites. 

Eren in tho ancient tJmea the methtsd of disposing the 
dead among the Dravidians was burial. This cuatom also 
oonneeta the DmTidian people with the Eluiniteg. The 
practice of burning of the dead foond among soma seetlons 
of the Dravidians was ooiise^uejit to the iadueoce of the 
Ai^’ans. 

The Khaais of Asaam (who were eflbcted a change in the 
physical features by Mongoloids) who speak to a tongue related 
to the Mon-^khmer group belonging to the Austro-Asiatic 
branch of the AustHc family follow the matriarchal system. 
The dark completed Pnars or Jalotlae (also calh^d Syntengs), 
who inhabit the Jaintia Hills and apeak a dialectical variation 
of Khasi language and wJio probably constitute a Jink bcitw’cen 
the Mundas and the Khusis, followed the matrilincal social 
more rigorously than the Khasia. A^x^ording to Jean 
l*r&yluski the Austric Ungulstie sfonc? cst-ends from Western 
Asia in the west to Eastern Island off the coast of South 
America in the east. He has pointe^j out timt llio l^'umeHaa 
speech of Chaldea is related to the primitive Austrie, The 
wi'aring of same sort of necklaces and other simibrities obaen'ed 
between the Khasis and the Chaldean SjTc^^^Ialabar-Christiaii 
community are attributed to the above fact. 

The ELamit>cs of southern Persia^ it ja said, w^hcfo a more 
negroid peiople. They may be related to the Chaldeans. But 
here it may be remcinbete<l tlmt Kenneth Oakley bolds that 
the other ethnic groups including Europeans evolve<i out of 
the early Xegritoa. Probably the matriarchal system was 
originatcdp I thinks before the difirerentiation of Semitie, 
and Mongoloid types. The patriarclial system originated in 
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Western Asia was not adoptCfJ by some lubes dtUcr dun to 
their {rouBf^nrati^oi or isolation. 

Kujala Kara Kadphisca of the KuahaTiafi who ruled about 
A. D. 40 and who haa bn>n djpsignated Kadphise^ T by 
historians bote Bach Imperial titles as Mahantu, Mahiirdja, 
31ahtlrdjadhimja and Sftit^kaniujMhila, TJie title IMaha- 
■-ajadirajo icdplies adimjo* under tlio imperial ruler. TheCheta 
monarch Ncdtinjend Sdan fC. A. D. 150) is said to hftvemaehe<l 
the superior rank of no adbirajar. Kougani Varma (C. A.D- 400) 
of Gangns whose kingdom formed the southern psrt of the 
modem Mysoroi had the title Bhartna Mahldhlrajn, 

Evidently, it seems probable that the Partlio^S^j^Man 
nders after their eonque4^t of some pads of India sjfi described 
earlier employed tinder them many Viceroys otider tlie name 
adhirajns to nde different parts of the empire while they 
themseivea took the Impieria] title MabATttjadhlnija, In later 
Persia the terai vens known as Shahan Shft (King of KingB), 
Tiic institution of Acluomenid Ksliatrapavan (tneaning 
protector of the realm, a term applied to the Feriion 
governors of provinces} woa continued in some |X5.rta of India 
probably other than South IndiAp as during tho rule €>f the 
Selcucids and the Indo-Greeks, is evidenced from the esisteiioe 
of the Western Satraps under the Sakas and Kusbnnas. 

The Parthp-Scythifing or Sakus (also kno™ as Ssa), the 
Pahlavas and the Xushunas [said to be related to Tochariaiis 
and Tumshkas) seem to be closely intcr-reJatod and ao they 
can be suggcfitetl to belong to the Scythian group of people- 
The close rehition between tho Pah lavas of Iran and Sakas is 
apparent from the names and aiSllations of Vonoacs and his 
successors in Elastem Iran and ^mchoaia, Pbilologists have 
included the Tocharian language in the Indo-European group 
of languages. Possibly tho Toebariun may be b Greeo- 
Scythian language devdopod by the tnteniiifigbug of the 
Sc>thiiin popuktioti and tho Greek colonists. Though the 
language spoken by I ho Scythians is not extant^ their 
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language eceina very prpbabk to bo akin to the Indo- 
Eiuropean. Ifuiguage. Dujijig tbo AcLfemertid Em pim the 
Seythianfl might have made contact with thio andimt Pemian 
’which wua the luiiuiiiistititive language of the Empire. When 
the ScyLhiana conquered Iran and the noighbouring eonntrica 
from the Greekfi they might have found it easy to adopt 
for thoimelvea the aneieni Penrian as their aiiminiotratl^'u 
Language. But in India they found it conYcnient to adopt 
the Prakrit language^ which i$ also ir^ry akin to the ancient 
Pereian^ as the adminiitmtive bnguago in Indint. 

A OEune of a Saka ruior who ruled ihc Punjab about 
A. D. 19-45 wjia Vindaphamo. (Goutlophamcs in Greek) 
meaning Winner of Glory in Persian^ The full Klioroshthi 
Jegi^nd on the coins of KadpMoea II of the Kushanaa 
roads as follows: Mid^trajaaa fajtiditaja^ Sarvaloga^Mrafas(t 
m^ihisvarwia Firna KiUhphisftset tTodam. The last worri means 
fiavlour. A deBcendant of Aji Bakn (C. A. D, 79) of Imlonegiia 
was styled m Bajadhlraja, ' 

The deseondanta of Chera monarch Xcdunjeral Adan 
ndhinvjar have the names endiug with Varran like Kongani- 
varmn MaUadhimJa of GaiigaB+ It soerns likely that tlie 
kings having the nmnea ending with VamiH are related 
to tho Scythian rulers. Thus the names CliandraYiiriiian 
(Cf a. D. SoO} who ruled the Banktim district in Bengal, 
King Silavarmaii (known bom recent finds— C. A* I>. 200) of 
North India, Jayavatdian of tho Bnhatpkaklyana gotra who 
ruliKl tile Andhra countT>% Skandavarmun (A. D. 325-3ri0) of 
Fallavu dynsigty who ruled at KjlnchJpuraiu, Usstivorman 
(C. A. D. 350J of Sllank&yadas who ruled the Andhra 
country at Veugi in the Krishna district^ and Kaagav^amian 
(A. J}. 3B0-3^) of Kjidainhas wlio ruled the South-west 
Deccan indicate i nine-relation and connexion of the above 
ruJera with the earHer Scythian rulcre. A foreign, Paldava, 
origin has rightly been iwcstulstcd for the Psllavoa. Tondai 
as tho name of the dynasty of Kfiachlpuram possibly bo 
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t^en to Iw tH* Tiimil renrloring of Pallava wbieh itself is a 
decadent formofFahlava or viflo veraa. ThiiB tlio PidJflvn king 
known ob Tonciairnan and the PaXlaYn kingdom na 
Tondaim^. 

One Snka prince of North India bears the oame 
Agnivannan. The earlicat Hindu Indcmcsian kingdom known 
is that of King Aji (Adjij Saka at about A, J), 79 and one 
King of Indoncaia wiio sent an embassy to Chinn in A. D. 132 
was called DeTOvnnnan, In Indonesia the UificriplLotis of 
Purnavarman iq Sanskrit meations hia father aa a Rnjadhiraja. 

Like their kindred mkra in north India the south Indian 
mlena idso nsefl Prakrit as their Jangnago. The Pallava 
history diacqvers with thrK* coppcr-plate grante {A. 325-350) 
inseribed in Prakrit while the earliest Kadjunba inseription 
found engraved on a pillar bebw a shorter record of the 
ChotiiB is also in tho Prakrit languaec- 

A notable tbing hero ia that in tbc early centurioa of 
the Cbristian era tho language of the mlera differs from 
the language of the rule<l. This can be explained by tbe 
supposition that the race of the ruleni was diffeoont &niu that 
of tho ruled. This supports the suggestion that the ndors were 
connected to the Sbjrthians while tho HrovidiaqB who constitute 
the majority of the subiectfi worn connected with the EJoiuitce^ 
In South India Prakrit persists to ho the lungaagw of the 
inscriptiona till about- tbc close of the fourth ceatiiry A. D. 
after which for a time of about throo centuries Sanskrit 
bcconies proferfEd as the sole hingmigc of administrative 
docutnents by tile Kadambaa* Gangas and Falkvaa. By 
about Bcventh contuiy A. D. the inseriptionB come to be 
bilingual^ employing Sanskrit uanally at the beginning and 
the end while tJie local Hpoooh of the people ouch as TamiJt 
Telugu or Katmada constitute the body of the document. 

The Jong tight-fitting cap nf Krisbuadevaraya rcptnacntcd 
in hiB aculpturo fleoma to be tlis vestige of tho bigh-peaked 
tight-fitting caps of the ancient Scythians. 
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Tho aboyeniedtiatk^ Soutli IncJlaii rulm follDWcd tbe 
FalHarchal except in tbe case of later Chem kini^ 

During the tiLh Century A. D. one efuocessor of Chera kingdom 
probably wajitiwl to marry a J^ayar girl Erom the Dmvddlan 
race. The ortiiodoi royal famUy and Ihe pneats might liavo 
objected to tUc marriago. But whon the King inf^ifded on tho 
proposal the marriage was aibwod evidently uader tho 
condition that hia childron by tho N^ayar girl ■^vould not 
inherit the kingdam and it would go to the childten of luB 
aieter. Many kings followed liia example paving the way to 
the matriarchal Bystom of inboritanco in the Royul rataily^ 

In the second and tbirteonith rock-odicta, asetihed to 
Aaoba of the ^laurjaa dynasty, are mentioned tho names of 
Chola, Pandya, Saiiyaptita^ Kerala|nita and Tumbapanni 
(Oeylon)^ AU thoBO kingdoms oze clearly atat^ to lie outside 
the empire of Aaoka and the King ia only stretchmg a helping 
hand for tUo proper modicat care of men and animals of tho 
friendly kingdoms^ But tho charactefa of the above ituscrip- 
tions aro atatod to vary in Beveral respcjcts from those of the 
noTtliem edieta. The two edicts might have been inscHhod 
by some Buddhist monks on their northern models at a much 
later date. Khys Davids has said that the claim made in the 
thirteenth edict addressed to his sons and grondBona that ho 
conquered by Dliamnia the Kings of Syria, Egypt^ Macedonia, 
liipirus And KytiEno is better evidenco of Asoka^s own vanity* 
But the wiadom of Aaoha need not be questioned if we take 
the c?d|cf to be a forgoiyv 

Among the fitBt wave of Sakas who entered India two 
lines of rulers w ho had tho imperial title * King of Kinga * aro 
distinguiBhei;!: (1} Manes or the Great King Moga and Ms 
followers wlio ruled the Punjab, {2) Vonon^^a and his 
foliowera who ruled Arachoala (Kandahar) and Gcdrosia 
(Baluchistan). Early they are found in Arachoeiai Xorth 
Gcdrosia and the Punjab whereas they are not found in Kabul 
VaJley Implying that the Sakaa entcried India through the 
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BoLrm Pass after cft?aeing tlio Brahai inounlainis m Bulucblstan, 
Significantly enoagh tMa route agrees with the adppoaed roato 
of Bravidiantf. 

Maues, whose kingdom comprised the territory between 
Piishkalavati fl.iid Tasila, fe said to have mied about 72 0. 

Siva, Btiddiia and Gm-k gods are figured in his coins wliieh 
w em made in Imitation of Greek coins. Aies 1 who succeeded 
Maties cleared of the last vestigea of the house of Euth jdemus 
from tile regions of GandhiitTip Kilpisa and the Punjab. Ho 
is suggested to have founded the era of Vikrama, The eriHr 
bfts remained in vogue for over two thousaiiii yeara and Lft 
tO'day current in Gujerat, Malva and Kfijasthan. The 
Vikmma era commences from the first day of the month of 
Chaitm. Bering the first four (^nturies of the enip it ia said^ 
it wfls known as Kjuta era and then as the Malawa em whUo 
later It was designated as Vikrama. The Vikmiua or Samvat 
era commenced on February 23> 57 B. C+ The * Marw^aria' of 
North India open their financial year at Beew'ali. The day 
marks the begnming of a year of this Vihrama era. 

The ScytbUo Influence 

Tlie advent of the Seythiana into India resnlted in 
infusing noiiv Ideas to the Indian people. The Divine Inear- 
nation cult seems to be tntrodueed to India by them. 
According to a Chinese mythology^ Wen-Chiang* originally a 
star-gqd and afterwan.ls a god of literature visited the earth 
at Irregular iutervals iMoaraafed in various men of gifts. The 
namiition of various incarnation of in tho 

Zbroastrian scripturos is attributed to the Central nAsian 
influences. 

The doctrine of tranainigration of souls waa also brought 
to India by the Scythiana. Thu Vedic hymns do not allude 
to this doctrine. But it become a oDnspliJuoiijfi cliaracteristio 
of the later Hindu and Buddhist creed, Pythagoras probably 
came to know' the theory from the Scythian mercenaries wiio 
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«sn'od in tho Groak army. The M?A*ei of births of Orphic 
mystery nJfio seems bo influenced by the Scythiaiifl. 
Howe%’65r^ tho possibility of tho Greeks of tho'Orphic school 
being the people who introduced the doctrine into Indift is 
not completely ruled out- 

Sr^dba or Pitriyajua (the Pitrhsacrifieei i*o, the offering 
of cakca Slid wntcr to the Iplhncsi} wns probably popnlnriscd 
in India by the Scythian rulers. Tlic |>arentBl worship was 
popular among the ancient Chinese. According to 
Apaatamba's Oharma-Sutras^ ^Manu revealed this ceremony 
■wliich is designated by the word Sruddha.' This mention may 
be taken to show that Sraddha came in vogue comparatively 
at a later time. In North Japan crows arc adored and the 
people there would not drive away them even if they 
hams;^ them* Hindus adoro tho crows at tho time of 
Sraddha ceremony^ 

The name for god among tho ancient Scythians, It ii 
said^ was Bhu^a which was later Indfanised as Ehagavan 
and Bhagavati as goddess. A devotee to Bhagavan was 
called a Bhagavata, The Titxlv^ UUers jnaTUm wiva a 
condensed hjrnin muttered by the early Ehngavatas, to 
which formula they attached divine jwwcr* At the some 
time tho Buddhisls also began to designate Gotama as 
Bhagavnn. 

GanapathJ^ a Hindu deity% is said to appear in soulptura 
asaigned to the fiirat ccatory A* D. One sculpture of 
Gariapathi occum on the Allahabad pillar of the middle of 4th 
century A. D. The worship of the deity was very ijopuiar 
from uth to iOth centuiy A. O* Gonapatiii seems to be a 
deity worshipped by the ancient CentnU Asian tribes and 
introduced to India by the Tuimnkiifl. Tlie elophant^eared 
long^noaed fjajiu figure of early Buddhist seulptuTO shows that 
the deity was woi^pped by the Buddhists also. The legend 

that Buddha was a devotee (nposaka) of the deity and 
that he taught the Oanapatlii mantra to hie disciple Anonda^ 
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^’'epal, Tibet* Bttnna, Turkefltaa^ ^iongnlm, Cambodia^ 
Chiruif Japaj], Siain, Indc^diinA and far ofl? Jlflexico are 
fEcntinnetl as the countrica where Ganapatbi worship was in 
existence and m Rome nf ihom places be is evBH today 
worshipped in different formB and with different names^ Beforo 
giving offerings to tho deity a Japanese viliager would not 
begin any eex^taox^y* 

Ganapaitu is called SiddhUh&thQr, meaning the God of 
learning, an Eiddhtim means the alphabet. This \b borne out 
by the traditioii that Ganapathi wrote tbo Mahabharata while 
Vyasa dietated the epic, la the native schoohip before the 
advent of the British, a Hindu student hod to learn a poem 
on Ganapaihi before he could learn other literature. In the 
Aitareya Brahmaca he ia identified with Brihaspati, the 
ioni of prayer. In the Hindn puranae (legends) he is 
described as the son of the God Sivn* Vinilyakap Vlghitaraja^ 
HvsimEtnra, Ganadhipa, Ekadantlui* Heraniba, Lambodam 
and Gajajiaoa are his tlifferent names srised out of his different 
attributos. 

Tho practice of widow-bareiqg or Soti or 
wELft an old custom which was notiecablo among the early 
Tentona and the Slav'a but not among the Greeks and Romans, 
In about 2,500 B. C, the ancient peophu of Crete was said to^ 
have practised a custoin in which the sen^ants of a noble man 
nonde self-immolation with the death of their master. The 
stUcidc called ffara-Hri practiced by some in Japan is said to 
be u relative custom. 

The custom of self-imiDolation of widow colled iSfnh .Or 
Anttmarann which was once in vqgne in India is attributed by 
some scholars to the InHuencc of the Huns, among whom 
aimilar custom w-na found. It is not improbablo, says 
Sokantola Hop Sostri* that foreign races like MongolioB races^ 
among whom a similar ciistom prevails even to-day, brought 
with them the new custom winch was osslmikted Into tho 
Indian culture. In Japan and the id lied nations Ifam-Hrt ia 
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A prevailing cuAtom in which a person commito suicide as a 
mark of his devotioii to his master when the latter died. But 
it i* more prohnble, acconling to the writer, that t he Saytliians 
introduced into India the practice of Sati, 

The queens of NedunJ^ral Adan oJ/nTajar (C, A. O, ISO) 
■and his contcmpoiuiy Chola king performed Sati when the 
two kings died in an encounter between them. Scholars have 
said that both the Sakaa and Parthians came from the same 
ancient Saka people, who later on produced the Slav tribes of 
Bastern Burope. Xod had traced the Rajputs, who zealously 
obflervKl the enstom. back to the Kushaus or Yueh-chi- Tlie 
Kushana were probably the Scythiana of West China. In the 
Atharva-Veda the custom is alluded to. The Smri/M (law 
hooks] of bamghamginuia, Narada and Bcihaspati mention 
the custom of Anuniaraua. 

It has been pointed out that tlie ancient Lithuanians had 
tho clan names such os Pun*. Knni, Yadav ondSudav. Then 
tile existence of their Indian parallels may be explained as to 
the effect of tile advent of the Scythians into India. The 
ovidenecs showing that the ^sicamedfia (the homo sacrifice} 
was performed in some parts of tiorthem Europe probably 
saggiest that the Bnrao was introduced into India by the 
Scythian rulors. The nantea of rivers in Lithuania such oa 
Tapti, Xeniana, Srobati, biarbudey iiave their Indian pnraQels 
in the rivetH Tapti (Punjab). Yamuna. Saraswati and 
Narmada. Such similarities arc probably due to the Scythuin 
settlements in Lithuania and in India. 

In Anthropolegy, the word SfiatnaK is used especially 
for the mcditinc-men of Siberian. Korth-west American and 
Eskimo tribes. It is said to have derived from an ancient 
CentrEd Asian language called Sogdian. A shaman was 
believed to have supernatural powera who could act as a 
mediator between man and the supematiiral world. Prebab^y 
the Scythians widely introdueed S/utman into India whose 
nanio waa soon Sanskritised as SranwTMi, Gotoina soon woa 
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worebippcd 08 n Snunana, Th^o mentiofi ofShamanam tho 
Asoka edict may indicate that Coni-ral AsIati miliience waa 
infiltrated to India a HttJe carlior. 

The Scythian art haa snrviv^ed in objects of gdd or 
bronze such aa decorative tnminiDgs, garmenta^ bamcss<^, 
borsebita^ axe bUdeai club hE^&ds^ abort Bworda, Inutkan 
figtues and chiefly figures of nnimalH^ botb real and fabnloue. 
The Scythian style is deserib<^ by Leonbord Adam ** as a 
combination of primitive vision and technical perfection—a 
strange mixtnm of docorative atylibation with naturalising'' 
Similar dooorative style ie chomctetistic of early Chinese 
bronzes. The Scythian art acezufi to be the result of the 
fusion of arts of the East and WESt, LepnhartI Adam saya 
that many bronzes of the ffan dynasties (206 B. C. to 
A. D. £ilO) lisve so many features in common with Scythian 
art that in his opinion a direct conaeetion must be respoBsible 
for them. The Scythian art flourished early in the first 
mitIcnniuTn C.,and covered the vast area from Htingory, 
throogh South Eiissia and Iran, to J^orth China, It is 
fair to say that the Indian art in the early centuries of 
Cliristian era was evolved from a combination of Assyrian, 
Babylonian, aneiept Peisian* Greek, Seythian and imtLvo 
styles. 

Bhngu Sambrta 

For the guidance of his king a Brahmm priest named. 
Bhrigu (c. BO B. C,) composed a law book which has perished^ 
It might have been known as BbHgu Samhita or Mann 
Samhita. The sage Ehrigu ^vroto down tho kws as narrated 
by ^lanu who is depicted in later pnranas as a mystical king- 
sage. Hence the probabdity of the work being to have been 
known as Manu-Samhita, The extant ^klanusmrithi seems 
to be rewritten in about A. D. 400 by a philosopher poet of 
eneyclopadic erudition called Bfidar&yana on tho baaia of 
thk original Manu-Sanihita. 
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Shrigu is known to Hatb composed same Tcdic hymns and 
so ho la known as a VetUo soor (Mantra Sriiahta)^ Aacordjpg 
to tfadjtion the vedio seers perceived the vedio hyous by the 
wiU of god Brohioa. Bhdgtis are eaid to have contpoaod 
innninemblo hymns in pmiw of the Fire God. Aeooiding to 
tradition he taught a king oatnod Somakotita the importance 
of the worship of Ganapathi. 

The Dhsrma'Sutras of Cautanm 

Acceding to tbo laws of Gaotama, a father shall give his 
daughter in mamsge as soon aa she bae attained the marriage^ 
able age and any negligence on his part sboJl be a sin. A girl 
who has not been given in luarruvge at the proper ago, shall 
ehooao her own husband provided slic surrenders her right 
to the property of her lather. However, only senior girls are 
to be given in inarringe, and tbo violation of the rule is alwj 
a sin. If the husband disappears for more than sii veats, 
tiie wife need not wait for him further and can have a second 
inarriage. But if n husband bos renounced the world liis wife 
ahoold be self-restraint and lead a life of chastity. A widow 
fleatroiis of offspring may obtain it to her brother-iti*Iaw with 
till) previous peimis«on of her teacher. If she fails, slis may 
bear a child by cohabiting with a SapinM (a relative), a $aQ<}tTa 
(of the saniD clan), a (clan of e^nal status) or 

otiD who belongs to the same caste. 

There must not he a maniago between two persons who 
are related within six degreea on the father’s aide and four 
degroM on tho mother’s aide. According to Gautama the 
wedding of a hridegroom with a bride of equal caste, utimarricd 
and younger than ilie bridegroom is preferable. He aUowa 
wedding between different caates. and children bom of them 
are generally admitted into society. ChiJdren bom by a person 
to the wives belonging to the first., second, third, fourth or fiftii 
lower castes are called ATni^JUhw,, Ugmi, Ni4hadat 

Daitshyanim or Farasi™ respectively whUo chiMcen bom to 
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the wiviia bcdongin^r t(> tHe hif^cr Gufitca in an mT^rtrf otdcf 
aiY^ c^Led S^iU^, MdgadhaA^ A^ognas^ KshairiSf FaitleAai^tq' Or 
ChaTtddla^ respeotlvely. 

Oautamn enumerates eiglit khulA of trc^ddIng rites called 
tbu Bralitnu^ Fjf^jSpatya, Ar^ba, D&ivu, Gandharva, Aaum,. 
Kik&imsa and Fais&eba. Tho estate of & person is inheritod 
by a legitimate son, and m the absence of such a son, a ^n 
begotten of the wife or an adopted son etc. shall inberit thn 
estate, A j>oraoti witliout a son can appoint his daughter to 
inherit hia properties. 

In the Dbammr^utms of Gautama wo find ulLiLBinns to 
3r<iddh<t and Pitri^. Accoiding to Apaahnnba hfanu revcEded 
Smddha. In that ease Qaatams must be Later than Bhrigu^ 
Since Sraddha ia a ceremony likely to have been brought to 
India by the ScythiauB, Gautama may be dated about "TO B. G. 
From the Gautama's mentjon of five VylhrtiB welbkjiown in 
the Sama-V^edaT scholars bold that he belougs to the Sama- 
veda sebooL An entire chapter of Gautama m found in tho 
Dharma Sutras of Vadahtba^ 

The Nyaya Sutras 

The NyAva Sutras is a semi-philc^phical treatise known 
in the name of Gautama. The author of the Nyaya Sutras is 
likely to be the same os the author of the Gautama Dharma 
Sutrofi. The word N^yaya signifies ' analytically investigating ^ 
and corteaponds to the fjogic of the anei^ut Greeks though not 
compleUdy with the nicxlcm i^ic. (1) Fratnona (means of 
hnowtedgeh (2) Premeya (objeets of knowledge], (2) Somaaya 
(dnubt)^ (4) Prayojaiia (purpew)^ (5) Dri^tonta (jimtartce)^ 
(C) Siddboata (established truth], (7) Avayava (premises), 
(8) Tarka (reasoning), (8} J^irnaya (conclusion), (10) Yfida 
(oigumeiitation)^ (11) Jolpa (sophistry), (12) Vitanda 
(wnmglingj cavilling)^ (13) Heti'ahhasa(fal!acies)i (14} CSihahv 
(quibbles), (Id) Jatl [false analogies) and NignLhastbaD& 
(linGtncaa) am tbe auEtcen topics (Podarthus) enumerated and 
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<](3ak- ^ith by the OAnt:am:A in his: Njayn Sutme. 

Gautaniii holds that false notion i& at the toot of misery and 
the perfect fteodam from, feat and detsite to attain permanent 
bliss or saleation is realised only by a knowledge of tlio 
sixteen great topies of the Nyaya philosophy. 

There is every possibility of the extant Nyaya Sutras 
being recast at a later age^ as is e videnced in the case of Botne 
other >@utni8. The Pratyaksha (perceptinn by the sense«]^ 
AnumSna {Inference)^ Cpamina (comparison) and Sabda 
(verbal authority) are tJie dilTerent pmcesses by which the 
mind arrives at a true and aaeurate knowledge. Tliough tho 
tctMitmcnt of Aiiumana (jnfcTenee) seems to be indigenous (as 
ho indudes vedie revelation), tho Indians like others have 
borrowed iogto fham tho GreekRH Ariatotle [ZSi-^22 B. C.J 
had written a a'ork on Logie, Incidentally it may be men¬ 
tioned here that Aristotle bdicvod in the location of tho 
intelUgoncc in the heart. The term * learn bydieart, bceniH to 
have derived from this bolioL Arrstotlo also beliovcd in tlie 
gWKcntrio astronomy* 

There are many points of eoincidonce between Qrcck and 
Indian logic and the eolncidencca arc oertainly start ling. 
Max Mizher quotes Niebuhr as was report^ to have said in 
his Lectures on Ancient History, ' If we look at Indian philo^ 
sophy we discern traces of a great simikrity with tliat of the 
Greeks. Now as people have given up the hypothesis that 
Greek philosophy forracfl itself after IrtdiaEi philosophy, wa 
cannot explain this similarity except by tho intoreorumo w hich 
the Indians had with the Grocco-Maeedonic kingdom of 
EaetriaH' Niebuhr and most Greek iseholars know how Greek 
philosophy had grown up grodaaUy an<l run its growth pamlJeJ 
with tho progress of Grecian poetry, religion^ art and 
eiviliiation. 

Therefore the suggesttou that Aiossndcr might have flcnt 
aorae Indian philosophical works to his tutor at home and tliat 
Ariatotle, hia tutorp might have wotkod them up into a system 
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aeems to bu inconceivable. Sir Willijun Jtmm remarks that 
the Ny&ya secm^ analogous to tbo Feripatetic aq that Gautama 
corresponds Trith Ariatotlen Inupite of the new light on history 
some pre-ladiood IndiHn hlatoriand are stUl sticking to the old 
plea that anErieot Greek thought owea much to the Indian 
Bpoculation. The Xya^^a Is ono of the six systeidfl of Darsana 
or philoiophy* The cnwis-refeTencoa foimd thronghoiit these six 
vitirks indiijate some aitemtiona mode at later times or even 
the rewriting of the workfi at later times. 

Tht Vaiseshika Sutras 

The Vaiseshika Sutras hold that the world is effected by 
the aggregation of atoms. The atoms are innumetablep 
etemah mii^sible and indivisible. Each atom (Ann] has a 
visesha (eternal essence) from which the systcni derived ita 
name VaXseahikar God or any supremo being does not find a 
place in the system* 

The system begina by grouping its inquiries under six 
categories (FadlrthasJ namely; L Subetsuee (dravya)j 
2, Quality or property (guna); 3. Act or action (karma); 
4, GenenJity or community of properties {Samanya); 5. Parti¬ 
cularity or individualtty (VJseshe); Coinherence or perpeniaJ 
intimate relation (Samavaya), A seventh one caUed Norn 
ejdstenoe or negutlon of esistciiee (ahliiTaJp it Is said^ was 
added by later wrilera. 

With the help of the above categories and tlieir sub- 
divisions the VaUcabikn describea its ocksmogony. The 
Vaiseshikn system ia said to be a development of Nyaya 
system extending it to the ph3'aieal investigations* The 
system is attribiiicd to a sage called Kunoda (atom-eater). 
The real name of the author ia said to bo Kasyapa and the 
name Kanoda may bo a nick-name derived from his atom 
theory. It is probable that tho cictant Nyaya Sutras was 
produced by rcoosttog the original treatise. The original work 
vras probably composed by about 70 0. 
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Tho VuisciahikB system offuns panUlcls to Gr^k phLIoaophi- 
cal idea^. It ifl oasfsiitlalJy an Epiciumn idea in Indlaa garb« 
Epiciirufl (342-270 B.Ck} held tliat tha worlil consi^of matcriiil 
aioQia. The atoitiii are, itccoitiiog to hinip birthlaas^ deathicaa 
and iuuncitabler Their difTcronees In wci^jhta* shapes aod 
sizes account for the luluite ™iety of things which niako the 
world. Acfxjrding to EpienruSp only those who imderstand 
the world can enjoy lUe which is the purpose of Jiving. 
Epicurus ifl credited with having advanc^ the theory of 
evolution twenty-tw'o centuries before Danvin, Acoording to 
Sir WiUiftrii JoOea the pkilawphical school called ^''abcahiha 
la analogous to tiae Ionic, so that Kanada comspondfl with 
Thales. Between 500 ami 420 B. C.. iiccorelmg to ChiJde, 
Letikippofl of ^hlctiifl and Bemokritos of Abdcm created the 
atomiD theory which paved the way for the discoveries in 
raodem ph^njics and chemistry. The new Greek currenoy 
wliich revolved wealth into discontinuous coins is said to have 
probably provided them the clnc to the atomio theory. 

During the early times the Nyaya Sutras and Vaifleshika 
Sutras were designated as AnvUs^^hiti and later ea Darsana. 

The Parasara Smriti 

The Parasara Smtiti (c. 70 B. C.) was held by some of the 
medieiral winters ns tho highest authority of the fourth age. 
Paranam mainly deals wdth Ichara (dutiesJ ajid Prayaschitta 
(remodiesj. M3ldhavacb^ya (fourteenth century' A. 0.) wrote 
a commentary oit the work giving more doLailod dcscrfpLion 
of the domefitie rituals. According to a widow who 

leads a choate life will attain to heaven after death, and a 
widow who foilowB her hosband (by itmnokting horsdO not 
only will abide In heaven for as many veans as the number of 
hair on a person, but will also take out her husband Irem hcU 
to enjoy J^avcnly biisfl with bun. Paroflara is said to bo tho 
grandson of Voflishtha. The work also oeema to have under- 
gone rewriting at a later period. 
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jHidism 

Probably daring tho second centuiy B, C. Vardbamana, 
said to be Kahatriya of KimdagrBioa, a aaburb of V^niFifitf, 
became nji aseotic under the name of Jitia (the cfmqnemr) and 
carried a life qf nudity^ Hie rolioTFere tvere fifnt called ms 
Nigrantftas (free from fettei^) nieoximg perbnpa tbodc who are 
not fettered by cLotbee, Lator, they came to be knovm as 
Jaines, fcHow^ec^ of Jlna. Ho was also called as Arhai and aa 
JfeAavIra. Jina is said to haw travelled and taught In the 
Volley of middle Oangea mid died at Papa near Rajm^riha at 
the age of 72. A conttiry after orao a acdtiDii of the dain 
fiaintB reverted to robes but only to white rob^ and they 
called as $r£it^m&cira^ (thc^e of white robes) while the orthodo^t 
saints were called Digambams (nudes )^ Jaina literatura etat^ 
tfkat the 2^rd TirlAankztm callcil PArsva had allowed two 
garments. Several sects of the Svetambaras are mentioned 
In the inaeriptions found at Mathura dateable to the first three 
centuries of the Christiaii era. Later history' of Juitia tjaditlon 
centred round Mathura, Ujjain and Gujarat. 

According to Jain tradtt Ion Vardhamana was the last of 
the twenty-four Tirthankaros (prophets) who appeared on 
earth at rc^ilar intervals to reveal the eternal truth for the 
benefit of mankinds Tirthankara is a terra iMicd for dcLBed 
souls. The two systeins of Buddbl^ and Joinisni have, in 
oommon^ w'orda bke Jina^ Arhatp ete^ used for delBed souls. 
Jainism, like Buddhism, denies the authority of the Voiiue 
and rejects priosteroft as well as the ^tem of caste bssed on 
birth. Both the systems deify the humAU soulp insiHt on 
othical atandarde and follow the doctrine of non-injuring 
(^Atmaa) mom strictly than othem. 

Jainism bqlcja that by observitig aiisteritiE^ one cou 
purify hia Boid and obtain happlncsa^ In the words of rtoL 
Frithvi Rai Raj Jain a Jaina acripture (AdiaraDgA Sutra, 1 W) 
quotes Mohavira aa sayings ’■hlon, Hldu art thma own friend; 
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why wiilboat thou for a fricnii beyond thyaelf I " And anotlnsr 
scripture {Dltaradhynyana, IX. 35) state®: "'Fight with your¬ 
self. Why fight with external foeg f He who conquers himself 
through himself, will obtain hnppineas." An important thing is 
that Jainism doea not elnim non-bnman source. Jaimsm is baaed 
on the knowledge of Tirtbankarae who had attabied perfection 
by their own eSbrta in this world. According to the Jamas 
Nirvana is the state wherein Kevak-jnana or Absolute-wisdoin 
£a attained. 

The Jairia cosmogony s&ya that this world has ahmya 
existed and will continnc to exist for evof* undoigoing 
ianumerahle ohangiis cauised by the inherent powers of 
di^erent Bdbetances. The eubiitance some tmebang- 

ing essential eharacler (gumA) and other changing mode® 
{par|/nya3]i (Tattvartbadbigaimi Sutra). According to Jain 
metaphysics paryayas originato ami docay while the gun&s 
remain permanent, Oonsciouanoss is considered as a quality 
(guna) of the soul. Pleasure and paiiis are regarded as modes 
of the soul which appear and disappear. Jainism docs not 
believe in God or Croatof and forbida offering devotion to any 
being, human or divine. 

The tapas or self-mortification practiced by the Jain sainta 
ueemB to be mom akin to the way qf Piogones who livedj La 
his tub-kenucl, Uke a dog. The Indian expreaskm XuJtAwo- 
vatiko (one who behaves like a dog) ia exactly anologouH to 
txhe Greek word cynm. The word cynio is cotirteously applied 
to tho sophifitj the naked ascetic, Seniya. Jina m likdy to be 
the Indiftn counterpart of the Greek Diogene®. Vt'hen the 
Groaop-Bactrian kings ruled India, Indiau iainta had occasion 
to Dontuct with the Groek saints an{l bo ingucnccd by their 
methods of self-tnortideation. Plucking hair out of hair and 
beared (piusl^r-oui-and-avoiding the use 

of B seat tdoving by jumpg {crxmcber-doim-on- 

Bleeping on a akin under which thorns or iron 
spikes were put (bed dtora^ - man] and sleeping on bare 
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gfuimd were of th<» 3e]f-fi:iortifi:c&tion wavti pmctiserl by 

the (yrtremo ascetics of the da>% This extreme way of 
aacetiokm did not find favour with the Buddhiaiii* and aa 
shall aeo lut-er^ the Buddhists snocumbcd to what lb cyiJled the 
mldclle-patb or iniddle^way. 

It m argued tliat aude oaceticrism found its way into 
Geeeee from India tbrough the help of Alexander who had 
occasion to come into contact w'ith some naked ascetics of 
India- But we know' that nudity prevailed in Greece long 
before Alexander. Ancient Greet G3"mnaaiiinas offer examples 
of this mood^ The word gjnnnaaiuiiL aimply implied a place 
where ono might exorcise nakrd^ Archicoldgiwta have dis¬ 
co vered numeroiiB nude figures ofoncieniGrc^oc^ An Atknts 
from Gandham shown that nude Hgnics occur among the early 
Gondliaxa Aria. The YajiLr-Veda {IX, 25) refers to the tlm# 
Tirt-hankariLs namely -AioAohAOp AjUnnath atjd Anitffanemi^ The 
numo Aristanemi souiids like a Greek name and sq it is 
probable that Arisianerni may be a Greek sago. 

Duringthe larger part of the nlnoteenth century A B. 
Jainism was conefidered to be an offshot of BuddHom. But 
Buhier who made a penetrating study of Jama literature 
SQggestod that jAinism was originated independent of 
Buddliism. Whatever tliat may be^ there arc no BufEdciit 
historical data to shew that tlie Joina system existed in Uie 
sixth or fifth centurj^ B. C. apart fiem the exaggerated claims 
made in the Jaim legends^ Yajur-Veda^a mentiDnlng of 
AriatanomiTirthiinkaraadds one more ovideuea to the opinion 
olfEaidy mode elsew'hore that Ynjur+Veda was compile about 
the middle of the second centuiy B. 0- Ineeriptiona relating 
to the reign of Khomveta of the Cheta dynasty’ recorded In 
the caves of Jains in the Udayagiri hill neat the town of 
Cuttack in Orlasa arc sasigned to the first centuiy B* C* by, 
scholars who favour the shorter list of the Andiura ruteis, 
Perhaps this may be the earliest of the monumiiutB of 
the Jains. The leguiidiLrj statemoula tliat Chumlrugupta 

e 
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^VlAuiyfr embnwd JainkiD and Maha^ira aurrivod Gk^tama 
tho Buddha la diffioidt to accept aa hJBtory, ia the afaecnee of 
further proof. 

The Jatna saaon was put la order by Jaiim conncila at 
l^Iathura and Vaiabhl In A. D* 313 and was reviead by a 
<x>aadl at Valabhi in A. D, 453, The Jaim eoripturea aio all 
in Sanakrit. 

The Raioayaiifl 

A remarkable work of the age ia the great epic 
Admdyana. A great poet natned Valmiki scenia to have 
eompoftod the epic BOmetiTii.c about 70 B. Or In it Kama ia 
bom ui a royal family at Ayodbya and the royal hero killH a 
great demon in a distant Land caiiod Lanka^ However^ 
Valmiki narmted the atory of a model prince. 

V nimik i ]& haUed aa Adi Kav( (the poet) in the Hindu 
puranufi. Certainly we know that the two Greek epioa^ the 
Iliad and the OdyEsey* knovm as Homeric poenaB» esiated Ui 
the eighth or seventh centur>' B. C. But the authomhip of 
Homer Is f|ac»ftiDned by modern echolare and it La f^uggeated 
that the Homeric epica are only a coUection of balladB that 
oxiated atreadyp Novertholpos, oomo of the ancient Greek 
dramoa surely existed beXore Valmiki. We con perhapa iiBdpt 
the claim mode in the puronaa in so far aa he la the first 
author of an independent oiigmol poem of eonaidomblo aize^ 
An3'how he ia the first great poet in India at leaet. 

For compodng the isvdrk Valmiki is said to have invented 
a metre called a atonm of 32 syllables divided into 

equal qaaitera. Hence he Is oJso said to be the inventor of 
ChaSitshpadi verse, a verse divided into four parts, lu the 
OayAtri metre of Gayatri h^vnm \v& have 24 syllablea divided 
into three equal parts. In the aacient llterattire of Iraniana 
such aa the Aveota we have a vonse of 48 syllaWes divided 
Into six parts or ®iteen sylishlefl of throe parte* This Iranian 
metre is only a double gayatrt metre. 
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The statement tbit Valniiki ba4 BQUght tho iM&tmnage of 
the Srniga rulers does not seem to be oorrect^ But Valmiki 
may have hod Eionie comteetion -with the Snngti rulera of 
Ayodhya,, smeo his iiiterBst with theni or with their capital in 
evidc-ocod from bis taking Ayodhya as the seat of bs hero. 
In tho early Tmgti of the Sangas the city was kiiowTi as Saket 
and it was only at a later time it got the new name Ayodhya, 
from which fact wo can assign about 70 C% as a prohahLe 
date for the Ramayana. According to Wintomitst Valmiki 
composed Ihe epic hi the third century B. C. 

A study of the ginowth of the Bnddhist litomtiire will also 
help us in detemuning the date of the RamaymiB, In 
this ronnoetion vre sIisU see what Rhys Davids, a renowned 
scholar of Buddbiat literature, liad to any: "After tho 
Rarnsynna had hocome known thone as a peHcot epic, with 
the distmctiTe marks of tho epic etylCp would anch of the 
peopie in Kossla as had embraced the now doctrine have 
ooDtinued to use only tho anciont; method of composltbii . 

Whatever the date to bo asaigi^cd to this ballad Uteiature. in 
miEod prose and veret?^ preserved in the Nikayaa^ tho date of 
the MaJiabharata and of the Kanmyana as -Hpi-cs^ mtust be 
later:'^ As the Buddhist literature of tho third century B, C. 
does not know tho epic style and k far below the literary 
standard of the Bamajana one may suggest a date after third 
ceotiLiry B, C. 09 a likely dato for the ECamayana. 

The originaJ Ramayana seems to have nndorgoue much 
aZtcmtiotiH and addllions in course of tmio as a result of wh ich 
we have tho oxtaut Ramayana^ Tlie famous prologue to the 
Raniayana, in wliich mme history of Valmiki is narrated, is 
appamotly a later addition. The C/ttumJbaiulh in which 
Valmiki himself is given tho roto of a character also seems to 
have been added later. The authortihip of BaiakuT^a too 
is questioned by modern critiea. Tho extant Ramayana is 
likdy to have toJian its pr^ent sliape somewhen about 275 A.D.^ 
Jaoobi and Wintemitz^ have stated that the original Raninyana 
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comprised only books 11 to VI of the oitant reeenaons which 
comprised books 1 to VU, 

Probably the ScythkiiB entered Coy km and foimded a 
Kinpiom there, which is altested by the rmiofl of CejloncBe 
princo ending with Verman. The people who accompanied 
the eipeditioa must have largely conatitutod the Prakrit 
longnsge epeaking people who eauaed the creation of the 
SimhalcsG Lingoege, The question whether Vahniki took hia 
theme from this advnntMre, or whether the Lanka of Valmild 
ift an imaginary one which b only by later writers iiidentided 
with Ceylon Is left open for tiie present. Wliecler has main¬ 
tained an nnpopnJar theory of indebtedneaft of Vahniki to 
Homer which was refuted by Jacobi. Hopkins and others. 

The Rti-Veda 

Perhaps dno to the strong pnopaEanda made by the 
Buddhists against the kiUing of animals which wtlh eascntial 
for the sacrificial ceremony, a action of the Brahmin priestly 
class was led to the belief that one can get the result of a 
aacridee being performed by mere repetition of the VodiC 
hymns only. However fhaipayaiui rendered the important 
hymns of the throe Vedas into lines of nwtrical shape and 
arranged them into an order and grouped them into ten parts 
called Mondalm. -It is a coUcotion of songs in praise of the 
personifiefl dements. It is not arranged for any ritual 
purpcBWf*' ifl the remark made by Monicr'Williams about iho 
Rig-Veda. 

The natoie of the Rig-Veda ifl welLsiinunarised by Adnlf 
Kaegi as thus: *^The internal arnmgement of these Manclahis 
bear distinct traces of the work of a single school; tlie hymns 
in each arc arranged in groups according to the gcwiB addressed; 
and those groups always foUow the same order,—first the 
hymiiis to Agni, thou those to Indra^ etc. Jnsidc the groups 
the position of the hymns is determined by the number of 
vefBCii in diminishing order; where this principle eoems 
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violated, the hymm aithiot to be sopomied into Bibortar 
or they found a plaoa m the coUeotioD only at & lator 
date.^^ 

Oiie'fourth of the Yajur-Vada ifl found m the Rig-Voda. 
Sonw of tbo hynniB ara mere repetitionji of those in tho Athava« 
Voda. Thus about oths seventh part of the Atharva-Veda is 
reproduced In the R!g-Veda. The Rig-Veda hoa taken greater 
part of the Sataa-Veda eontaining 1^00 separate veraeSj but 
here tom nut of their original iclatton and remodelled to 
abandon ito miiaica] score. When the Sama-Vedn iu mcliided 
eliorn of its muiuca] score onij 75- are left out. In the 
ninth afandiiLi (book all the hymna am addmssed to one 
divinity^ the inspiring Snma, hononred as a god, and are 
arranged with reference to the metres^ The majority of the 
bymns ore invocatioiis and adoration of the deities addressed 
to aroept favourably the gift revorently consiHJjrfitod. The tenth 
book contains a emaU nninbcr of seetdar songs. 

About the metrical laws of the Rig-V^eda Adolf Kaegi 
describes: '*The stanzas consist throughout of thire or more, 
generally i>f three or four verscs' the btter oontain eightp eleven, 
or twelve, and ore therefore nsaally dimeter, trimeter, or 
trimeter calalectic; the caesura occurs after the fourth or fifth 
ayllable. TTie first syllable of the verse is not fised in regard to 
quantity (oneipites), while the last four are In general sttictly 
tncftsured, iambic in vemes of twelve eylJablEs, trochaic in thoac 
of eleven ; otiiy a few older h^^mns with vctos of eight syllahka 
fliiow a trcpchaio cadence." Some of the bynina of the eRig- 
Veda aru in Annslitnp iOotro> tlio origiiLality of which ia 
ascribed to Valmlkih 

The recension which has come down to us is the te3st. of 
the SAkaJa school (SaJto/osdJbAa] containing in ten hooka 
(Mauihilivs)^ 1017 or 102S hymns or Suktas of lyrical poetry, 
the extent of ■which nearly equaLa to that of the Homeric 
poems. The authorships of the Suktoa are attributed to 
nmny aagee numbering about 20 including Agastya, Vasiahtha* 
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ViavaiDitrap Atri, Bbrigu^ GautoiDa, BhAni4vfija, Gritamadap 
V&modeva and Kanva, The reciter of Iho Yajur-Veda ia 
callod ildi»iryur of tlie Sama-Voda Ulga^v and of Rig-Veda 
Sotau. 

According to the Viskmi puTan<x tko Yajnr-Veda ia the 
original one among the Vedaap and Vyeaa who waa onoe 
Dattatraja made it into four for the bertefit of the pricste called 
Adhvaryu who performed the aacnficea, Tho prcviuling vibw 
flupported by Weetern aoholom ifl that the Rig-Veda it mudi 
anterior to the other three Vedaa. Thero m no imffieicnt reason 
to forego the traditionu Tradition emphatically dodorea that 
the Yajur-Veda ie antodcr and Vyasa made the Vedas into fonr 
and to that extent tho tradltioa conforms with the ILkellbood 
of a iiatural grpTiiih of the scriptures. Ae Dvoipayaiia 
campiled the fourth Voda^ there is nothing wrong in sayii^ 
that he dlv^ided the Vodas into four^ for the act of wliicb he k 
traditionally known aa Voda-Vyoea {the viviflootor of Vedas}, 
Ho is montioQod as the son of Par&aara, Vasishtba’s grandson. 
Angiros is often mentioned in the Rig-Veda (0-2-8j 0-11^ ; 
10 - 32 ^). 

The Vedic poets inforfu us that fire first came to them 
in the form of llghtming only to disappear again ^ and that 
hlAtarisvonp seemingly an Indian counteipatt of the Greek 
PramethouSj brought it hack and handed over it to the dan 
of the Bhrigus for safo keeping. Some hjTnns describe the 
method of producing fire by rubbing pieces of wood. A 
curious fact is that the name of the wood so used for rubbing 
in Sanskrit is Pnunantha which comeSp as diown by Kahn, 
very near to tlie name of Fromctlieus, The discovery of fire 
by aago Angiras is also referred to in the Rig-Veda in some 
places. 

But there is one Trita Aptya, said to be one of the 
mightiest of mcn^ who loam througb the mists of renioLcpess. 
He is credited to have subduod the fire first, (Rig-^Veda, 
10.46* a.) He is tlio first to bend tho wheel (E, V. 2. H. 205} 
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and tlia' blackemitk to am^lt Iron, 083 dg & pair of b&liows 
(R, V- 5 . 16 , 5 J* Ho is tho kunter ’who oi^ginallj tippod the 
shfkft with iron and threw it at tho bear (R. V. 16 , 99 , 6 ). 
He lA the fiiHt ’who tamed the hdrse and used a bridle upon it 
(E, V. 1. 163.2). This Trita Aptj'a ia m\d to be the Indian 
Prcunelheufi thoogh posed better than the Greek Titan. 
TmdJtionp pi?efiervod in the Brahmanae, unanimously reg^irda 
Trita Aptjia ao a rishi or a Vedic seer* But according to 
Griffith he is mom than that; He is an obac!iire Vedic god 
*iii the highest heaven \ To mj mind the Triteplya eult 
aeeEiiB to be related to the ScytHans. 

How gimt importanee was attached by thn oneient 
people to the primitivo disooveri^ is *ieeii from the above 
hymns of the Eig-Veda. The Rig-Veda also repreeente the 
Iron Age civilization of ancient India, The woitI Adhimjtl 
DcetiTe in the Athari’a-Voda {VI [ end JX lOp 24) and in 
the Kig-Yeda (X 126, 9) perhaps indicating the dato of the 
works being later than the advent of tho Scythian rulers. 

The icelabfated Piiniaha-BiLkte is generally heid to ho a 
Inter adiUtzonto the Rig^Yeda. In the Sukta wc find mystical 
allusioa^ to the saenfica of primeval mole which Is nothing 
but a symboUcaJ story. Even then one may perceive, as 
Monior-Williams dfd, traces of the original inBtitniiQn of 
socriflee as a divinely-appointed ordinance typical of the one 
great voluntary saeriflee of the Son of God for the sins of the 
world/* TbiB bytniii Is attribaled to sage Angiras, In it are 
mentioned tho tiime Vedas (Rik; Yajur niid Soma) and the 
four esHtea {Bmhnia. Kshatni, Vaisya and Siidra). This 
idea might liave been bfcuight to Tnditik hv 
tho Greeks (foom tlio Orpliic Icgotid about I lie format inn of the 
miiverfle in the body of Zem] or by the goytliuins who in 
turn might hnire aiherltcd it from tho Mongols. 

The uLdest mannscript. of tiio RigA'edap known to us at 
present date from about 1506 A. D. Upon the whole of the 
Vedio scriptureg essontially nest the eommentarios of Madhava 
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S&yRim, still presen'ed aad highly regarded by the Vedic 
scholare, whiyh however wem ’imtten in the fourteenth 
centurj'' of the ChrLatiAn era. Tt nmy bo Say ana who grouped 
the various ErabinaQaa and Upaniahada with eaoh of the four 
Vedsfi, 

There is a curiema theory that the fear Vedaa wero 
coinposcd in mind witheat tho help of any writing and were 
handed down front mouth to mouth without the help of any 
record. This thcoij wus apparently poetulated to fit in the 
fantastic claim that the Vedas existed long before writing was 
invented. However^ it ecems not profitable for a student of 
Indian history to stick to this iiterodible theory in view of the 
so many facts to the contrary. 

Tbc Bharata 

Ovaipi^yana Vyisa has also written an epic called Bhamio^ 
dii^eribiug a fend between Kurus and Pandavas. The story 
IS narrated in a dialisguc between Vaisaznp&yana, the gtwt 
to&cher of Yajar^Veda^ and ilanamojaya^ a king said to be a 
rjet^cendaDt of a Panelsva. TJic work la said to have oontamod 
about 3^800 verses of anuslitup metre. The Bharataa am 
referrori in the Rig-Voda as a warrior-tribe who lived in the 
territory betwoon the Ganges and Yamuna rivets. 

S. Bose has shown that Pandavsj were ethnically 
oonneclx^ with the Scythians. Oroaius, in his fomoiis work^ 
mentions the folk-name * HunUSeythic' as a place near 
OttOTokuru (Uttarakunath In the Ait^ro^'a Erahmana the 
site Is said to bo bc3'ond the MimaLaya mountainSi According 
to the PumniiB this locality m masooiated with a legendary 
people. Among the people of tblft locality, according to the 
Mababhsnvta {as pointed out by Itef, S- Krishiiaswami 
Aiyangar), during the timea of Pandu there existed polyandry. 
In view uf tbfi evidencse found in the Indian literatuin Prot 
Aiyangw has located / uttsjakum in the Tarim Bauin mOitncso 
TorkeatoEL' It has been stated earlier that the Lithuanians 
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bml tbc clou [LEunc^ such os Pum^ Kuru, ¥adsv an<l ^udav. 
By th<^ facts the la led to the eGHclufiion that the 

Bharatu was wriltGU artur iho Scythiaus had established tUeix 
suzerainty over India imd tJiC! cpk mainly coiitaiDcd the 
elements of Rcji^ inn culture^ 

If we eonaider tlie factu such aa Valmilu being baited as 
onu who ori^IoiLny uflo<i the anuahtup metre^ mentinning 
of the namo of V'aiaampayaiia in the epic, and the date at 
Trhich the IjidLan litcrataxe could have taken an epic form^ 
together with the appanent Scythian indue uce, we can almost 
safely date the composition of Bfm^ta to about £0 B, C. And 
essentially the Rig-Veda must bo compiled at tho some timc^ 
In the Rig-Veda there are inutanoes of l^Tical dialogue which 
picture also the ptogress of the acdon and de^ribo past events 
cotrespoudjug in naten^ to the ballfid. 

The chariot driven by horses ore mentioned in the epie 
as being used for w^ar. The home-training and chariot'rucing 
were useful and miportant aports La North Syria in tbc 
nineteenth century B. C. llie Ach^mciild ndem aro known 
have uaed ehariotsu In those ancient days only kings wd 
chiefs could affonl to use a obarlot. This origma! Blmrata 
has been rewritten by Badamyana (c. A. D. 400) about which 
wc sbalJ see later, 

Tlie KusZmm 

A Centml Asian tribe* also said to t>e a Scythian branch, 
called the Kusiiana (Yenchi in Chinese^ meaning mpon-paopk) 
camo from Weetem Qiina and eettJed down in Afghanistan 
about the beginning of the Cliristiaii era. The Kuahan dy o^y 
aimexcd Punjab to their rule. They bocanre strong and 
consequently the Saka satraps acknowledged them aspverlordfl. 
The greatest king of the dynaaty was KanioIdEa and at the time 
of his acccsaLoii his empire tnoluded the tmtitory of Gandhara^ 
Pamir region^ the whole of Piinjab^ Opper Sind^ Rajputana^ 
Kathiawar and Gujerat. He probably added the Valley of 
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the Ganges tip to Patna and porhapa Mqiv^a aliso to his kingdom. 
He evun extended kia kingdom beyond the Minialayaa by 
oonqneiing Kaabmir, Kbotan, YurkUand and Kaebgaj (0Tiin ™e 
Tnrkcfttan)^ Pumahapiira, the modern Feslia^rar was his 
capital and his empire was bordered by tlicise of the Koraan 
on the north-west and Ghln^^e on the north-east. 

Kaniahka is said to have started £aka era coiJed Saka - 
nripa - Mki beginnliig in A. D. 7S.' His calm repr^ent Pgnreg 
of SaJene or Mao (moon)^ Hejloe or Mjrro (sun)^ Fire, Siva with 
two or four Eirms^ and Buddha standing dret^ied in Greek 
manner or seated in Indian way. He was & patron of 
Baddhisni and built severa] magnificent sttipos and monasteries 
among which the stupa and the to^^'era he btiiit at PuruBhapura 
were highly admired by the later Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
who had visited India^ During the epcxdi of the Kushaiias, 
trade between the countries of Central Asia, China, Western 
Asia and Europe wm largely carried on. The Kushana mJcra 
made fine coma probably imitating Koman emperors. 

Buddhist Mission 

Kaniehka might have helped to sproad Buddhism in India 
and abroad and might hs%'a oven patronised Buddhist mifisiens 
to China. He himself being a Scythian who believed m 
reincomatien helped to spread the Bodhiaattva ideal of 
Buddhism. Two Buddhist monka named Kash3'^apa Matanga 
(said to bo an Inda-Scj’^thian) and his aesoclato Dbarmaratna 
(or Dharmafokiha) went on a Buddhist mksion to China 
whom, in accordance with Chinese annals, the Chinese emperor 
Bfing^rj of the Han dynasty meelved with great honour in tho 
year fifi D. ^ The author thinks that Kashyapa Matanga is 
likely to be the first Buddhist monk who spread the Bodhi¬ 
aattva ideal. Eiiddhiem found favour with the Oiineec because 
it was presented to them in a Chinese garb. 
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Sn Trade 

Aft«rthe victory of Au^tua direct ^ trade betweoa 
India and Egypt becaide iatepaidcd tioder tho Roman 
iniluence and protcctioiL Till A. B, 50 aliijKi from Egyptiati 
ports such OS Bercnico and Arafnoo soiled to the InduB delta 
taking o long routo along the coaata cif Aoutbem Arabia and 
Persia. Soon after A. D. 50 the soibra itscd the disoorery 
of HippaloB, a Greek sea captom, that the ships could 
sail across the Arabian sea with the help of monsoon 
windA. 

Thus the monaDon winds enabled a ship from Berenice to 
reach poninaiilar India after sailing only 2 miles taking a 
time less than sLi months. The return voyage was possible 
Within ninety days. So a corn-ship from Italy leaving in Mayi 
taking Nile boat and camvon from Alesmiidria to the Red 8ea, 
could reach pemnanJar India and return covering only a little 
over a year. Among the fleet engaged in the traffic a ship is 
recorded to measure ISO ft. m lengthp 45 ft. in vddthftnd44ffc. 
in depth. 

From India the ships brought to the market of Borne 
dancing girls, precious stones^ parroU, ivory ^ ebony^ pearlsi 
pepper and perfumes^ and Chinese silka and dni^ idready 
brought to India by acA or Dvciiand, Gla^» fine testUeSi 
metai pflp>TUfl, paiehmunt and coral wei^ exported 

eastwarrls from the Roman empire. The Roman gold coin 
nurei of tho time diseoverod In numbers in India^ Ce3doa and 
China are remnants of thiB ouclent trade. 

Sftmkbya Sy^em 

Boge Kapilii wrote a work on eoBmogony^ pcrfia]^ called 
SkiuhluTiintm. Sixty entities are enomemted and dealt with 
by the sage in the work. His foUowera held tliat by the 
know'lodge of tlie cosmogony exphuned in the a^nstem one 
couW attain solvation. The Shashti-Tantrn later come to be 
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known by the m,m^ S^mkh^ system (the enumerated eystem) 
on acoount of ita enumemted nature. faYaraknshjia wrote 
K^rtkoA (nDii-poetical Ycnfica) an Shaabti-Tmitra and eJihoJiced 
the number of entities into 72. A ati31 kter work called 
Tattva-SamnsAH on the contrary^ nctiuoea tho number to 25. 
Tlie Bliugavata Purana follows Tattva-^Sama^a. Tb* work of 
KnpiJa, the pnginaJI work on Samkhya system of pliljosophy^ 
Is Jiow‘ lost. Kapila is mentioned by IsvArakrhihna^ Vomha- 
mibira and many other authors. 

Undeirdoped principle (Prakriti)^ intellect^ the subjeet (of 
throe kinds), five essences {of sound, touch, colour, savour and 
odour) p five perceptive ot^us, five active organSp mlad, five 
material elements (ether, air, fire^ water and earth}p spirit or 
self, triad of forces, evolutionp dissolution, fi^i> apprehensious, 
five sources of activity^ five winds, Koscience (five-foM), 
Weakness (twerit.y‘eight-fold)p Contentment (nine-fold), per- 
feetion (dght-fold), eight cardloid facta, benevolent creation^ 
cpestiou of fourteen material demonts, bondog^ei [tiirec-fold), 
freedom (tluwfold), authorities (thrco-foldji iiud pain (threo* 
fold) ore the main entities or Tatti'aa described by the 
Samkliya Bij^atein of phiJoeophy. 

The subtle elementary essenee called Ptakrit is nmdo up 
of three substances calLed Guims euch as Ssttva Sgeodness or 
purit3')i Bajas (paseioa or activity), and Tomas (darkness or 
stolidity). Tho enumerated Bamkbyun Tattvas or entities are 
all evolved thomselvoe spoutoneoufsly out of the roottcos 
eternal Pmlcntik The soul or spirit called Ptinislia is naturally 
devoid of Gunaa (qualities)p but is liable to be infineneed by 
the GuJUis of Prakritin Individual eouJs that existed already 
join with the Evolvor Frakriti to fonn bcinga. Now the souls 
ore hable to be bound by the qualities of Pmkriti. Tfio aim 
of the Samkhya system is to liberate a soul or Ptuuslift from 
the bondage irsuHcd from its union with Prakriti* A 
knowledge of the Banikhya philofiopb}' enafaia one to liberate 
his fioul from the fetters which bind it. 
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An iijioient town ceLllcd KiiliitA EUtiiAtcd in Kulu Valky 
qn the Uppef Bens was a fAmou« eentnj of Budcihisiu. KJu- 
In-to, mentiontd bv Hi lien T«aiig w'ho was a Cliinetie pilgrim p 
may correspond to thU town. Here is foimd a Buddha 
image of who was worahippeii under the namo 

Kapila-Qiujii (sage Kapilajr Hence the rnmie of Kapila of tho 
founder of the Samkhya syatem is a Buddhiift one. His 
philosophy also corrapomia to Buddhiat one Aince be does not 
admit God in the Aa he concedes the eeparato 

oxistenco of the soul» his philosophy is quite different from the 
Amiiia (nq soul) philosophy* Sir WLiJlatn Jones states that 
the Samkliyn philosophy is aiuilogous to the Italic^ and KapLla 
oomspands with Pythagoras. Samkhya e^-stem akowa an 
earnest attempt of an ancient philosopher soieutist to explain 
the iidtllGa of the unlv'eRO without the help of a god. 

Baiasastiin declares that the cxtAnt SamJehya-Sutros was 
composed by tho well-known Vijnana-Bhikshu in the sixtecutk 
century A, D. His Buddhist inclination is seen from hia 
mention df Dakshina-banrlha (giving presentt to prieatia} os 
one of the bondages one Lb to be Coee from^ Kapik pmpably 
lived in about A*D. 50. However, tho possibLiity of his 
being a contemporary of Gautama and Kamdii is not 
altogether ruled out. 

The Bfaaktl Cult 

A great sage cdJed NArada preached to the ancient 
people of India to worship a pereoml God under tlie name 
Xarayana^that which lies on water. He got erected the 
famous temple of Naiayana at Badari at the foot of tJio 
Hinislayas, in whieb he himself instalicd the image of 
Narayana. And tho Lord came to be knoivn as Baclrloath 
(tho Lord of Badari). The tempie of Badiinath is callGd. 
Karadiya Kahetm. There is a samd rock called NomdaBhiLir 
in fmnt of the temple. Kanida propagated that by having 
dDrotion to Naiayana one could got aalvation. He enunciated 
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the Nami/ana lHantra, deii!^ tecit^d by the foUowcra nf Narada 
PatuJiarSlrn. Tbo cult known as Bhokti cult—the eaLvatfon 
by fiittb— woe introduced into Bmlimlnism by Narada, 
lie also instituted ternpJe and idol worabip in Braiimiiusniu 
Thus the ongioal BmhmtiiieiD eventually hcEwne what is later 
known as Hinduism, So linmda can be rigbtly called the 
father of the popular Hinduiam. 

Among bis Ittomjy works Narada Pancharatrain is the 
uuMt impwrtoat, Norada Bhaiti Suirtu, often attributed to 
him, seems to he a later work, perhaps baser! on an original 
work by Harsda. Narada'Bhakti'Sutras mention Etiioam, 
Vyaaa, Shuka, ShSndilvBj Garga, Vishnu, Eaimdinya, Bheaha, 
Uddhava, Aruni, Bull, Hanuman and V*ibhiahana. As Shuka ia 
the reputed teacher of Gaudapuda, the work must belong to the 
sixth century A. D, at the earliest. Hia law Ixmk eaUod 
Karada fimriti is another work of great importonoe. Some 
gramiuatical and musical works are also known in his name. 

Ancient Sumerians ore known to have given form to 
barbaric melodiefi. Musical instruments such as drums, iioms, 
harps, ratttea and Uutloa were used in their temples. Tbs 
beptatonic scale so widely uacd in the modem world was also 
known to them. Sago Narada was a fatnaus musician, Soma- 
Veda ijidicatoa that tho Vedie prMjpte woro fond of music. 
The Indiana might have inherited the Sumerian inatrumente. 

Karsdo was a high priest^, an organiaur of Hindu chureb, 
a great phiioaopher, a great law-giver, and a groat poet as 
well as a great musician, ffo wonder there are few stories in 
the Hindu purunas wherein he has not a role to play. In the 
pvranas he is depictod as a roving amlMtseador of tlie gods and 
people ever striving to save tho oppressed and pimxiib the evil 
doer, inhoroutly demonstratiog in nil the stories the expUcit 
sucocss of the Bhakti cult. He is not a Vedic seor. but his 
God Narayana is mentioned in Satapaiha Brakmarut and some 
Upanisliads. Among the JfisAw he is ranked in DewrsAi—the 
highest rank among the Btshis attributed in the Hindu 
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literftture. About A. D. 50 seema to be a probuble date fof 
binir The Ait^irtya ^nrAmafia (VHT. 14, 4.) Baya that Nomdo. 
along with Farv'ata the priefit of t\m kings nmufd. 

Ambaathya aitd Undhunamuat] Augraaeaya. 

Professor Bhandarkarp a dLsttngiLiahed scliolar, says that 
maeriptions fhwn 300 B,C. to A.D. lOO raentiou large number 
of gifts as given by klngs^ princes^ merchants^ goldamiths^ 
artiBjiiiE and pnlimuy housohdclere uiitle no grants to 
Brahmin and to Brahmixi god or to BrAhmm temple are 
recorded. Soon after the perioii numerous grants of land 
to BrahnimB, and to the temples in their charge are found 
recorded. This epigraphical evidcDoe ahows that Brahntiii 
templet ivero instituted after about A. D- 100- 

Satsvaliatias 

By about the beginning of the Christian era thoro arose a 
famous kingdom ruled hy a dynasty (kula) of 8&tav£hanaa 
said to belong to the Andhia nation (jati). According to tho 
ParuTios Andhras were the successors of the KAova kings and 
Simtika waa the first of tlio Andhra rders who slew Sudarmao. 
the last of tbs Kanvn raJeis^ The rule of the Kanvas ended 
about 28 or 27 B. C. The kingdom of Aiidhras was orjginnJly 
located in tho Oodavoii-Kriabna delta r^on and rapidly 
expanded to the West tluough the Deccan. Latcr^ the 
Satavoharm name was changed into B^ivlhana. The name 
SatokamJ was bome by several rulers of the line- S^atakarai 
is said to mean son of Sa taka mA fbundred-coied). The tonn 
recalls Nurruvar-Kaiinar (hundred kaimoa) mentioned in a 
Tamil epie cadied SilApparUharanit as the rulers of some country 
on the bonks of tlie Ganges^ who were friends of Clioran 
Chenguttavan. Some have identified Sntavaliami with Satiya- 
putas of ^^oka edicts Sntakomi may mean a mler who boa 
hundied villages- The third ruler of the lino colled i!EatokaniiI 
is known to have performod a^vamidha and raja^ya Hacrifices 
from on inscription of queen Nfigatuku^ his widow and daughter 
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of a Mfiihimthi. Latcr^ Uie &LtavnhA 7 ia power was njducjed bj 
the intmsjon of Saka aatmps of the Kohalwrata family* but 
under Gantarniputm SatAkami the fKJwor of Satavabana wm 
reviTed, The roJer is niGiitbncd as the destroyer of the 
\ AYanas, and PaFjlaTas^ He extended liia kjngdotd to 

include northern MahArfebtrap Konkajn, the Narmada ^Valley, 
Surashtm, 5lalva, VVestemfiajputana, Vidiirbha and BauAvaHi. 
His mother Gaiitaizii Balaan recorded hia aebtcFemerita in an 
inacriptioa at Nasik. Srt Yajna S&takanu {c. A, D. 200) was 
Apparently tlio last king to rule from Arabian sea to Bay of 
Bengal right across the Doeeaii, 

The Western Satraps 

Among the Saka kioga of Kathiawar and Malffa, who am 
caUoil Western Satrapa, ^faliakahfitmpa Rudmrlamati (A.D. 1^ 
to !55J fFM porr poweifuL He roeoYored Malwa from the 
kingdom of Andhra* He was a believer in Hinduiem and a 
patronizLT of Sanskrtt* tJjiain. was made the capital of the 
kingdom by his successors and the kingdom nourished for 
abntit tlireo centuiiea, 

Y' ujiisvsUiya'smrtti 

V^jiuivalkyo^iuriti is a law book in veraea ooiilposeti by 
th* flop YaJnavsJkj'a and was for centuries tlje lending 
authority of the people of many parts of India. Even to-day 
it ia held in high cateem. The ■wotIe etressca more on the 
secular aspect of dharma (law). Vajnnvalkya probably lived 
about A, D. lOO, Another name of Vnjnavalkya mentioned 
in the putanas i# Devarfita, It maybe his‘earlier name 
before he took to ascctlcUin. He lived in a district called 
MlthUa in North Bihar, 

Yajnavalkya uses the word A'enya for a girl who has 
attained the marriageable age whcrwis the author of Munu- 
smriti uses the word ATumari for the same. Inatood of 
Ptajapatya marriage ho describes another rite called Kdja 
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whioil lie c|i^f!n>fra aa a Wi&ciding In whidi ih^ girl Is glv«n to i\ 
piyrBori after **pnwrtii«j roUgmo with her"* He 

recentmenda to a nmn to Toarry a girl Ekan a MohahutiL which 
he defined bs a Ikmily well-known for generations both on 
the Bides of father and rnotber. Yajnnvulkya orchunB that a 
chaftUi woiuan wbether n widow or wife Attfiiins fame In this 
world and enjoys bliss with C^fFin m the next world, 

Yajruivalkya would eat rncst prodded it was tender. 
Ho onlaina that the sueoesa of every uciion depends on 
destiny which is the result of a person's act in a former fltate 
ofexiatenoo and on the persoii*e ow'n cffgit^ yujnavftJkya*® 
code ia much mono eonolsc and flystematie tiian the l^tanu^ 
amriti* 

Vajasancya Samhita 

Vujafluiieye* son of Yajuavolkyu, reairangcd the Y&jur- 
Veda bHEi|;in|!; togeth^s" tlic hymns in the part colled Samhita 
Iperhnps for tho convenience of studying the hymns by hrart) 
and the Interpretation and ritual in tlie part cMsd Br^hmana. 
The system of teaching of Yajur^t^eda accorditig to thifl book 
came to be known oij rajosnnfya the branch of 

Yajssaney^a, Tlie Samhlta La kuDWn ns Vajfwnnifa 
This is mentioned by tho author of PrniUhiha Fmka^ in the 
verse **Ta^ya YajmvQlkyaa^ Fuiru^ Pmparthdtutva^ 
■ Sa Sakha Vajitmuei^ FaUhithaa *\ 

Vujasaneyn's Yajuj-Voda book come to be known ua 
jSu^a Yajur-Vtda (white Yajtir-Veda) and the orthodox hook 
as Krishna Yajnr-Vrda (Black Yajur-Veda)* In tho Black 
the sacrificial verses are folJowixi immediately by their 
dogmatic inteqjrotntion, description of tlic accompanying 
ritual etc. This branch is known as Tainiriya- 

Here mention may bo made about a legend, about yajnr- 
Veda and its teachcTt Yaisampayana. Once Vatsatnpayiina 
was cursed to sufier a sin by some eagcfl for his faOure to 
attend their confereiiGe. Vai^mpayana. requested hla 
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disciples to &xpjat# the sin by pracrtisiTig aiisterities. When 
one discipb, Yajnav&lkja by name, totd tho master that 
these worthless disciples will not be able to do the task the 
master got wiJd and asked Yajtmvalkya to give back what he 
had learaod from the teacher* The egotist Yajoavalkya no 
sooner did so than he foqnd himself to be a mcrei beast 
without any Vedic knowtedge. He pmyed to the Sun, who 
taught- him the Vedoa. This purtlcglar biunob of Vcdi^ 
thereafter came to l>o known aa Sukla-YajuT-Veda, Some 
Hiahis took the form of TiUiri birds and gathered np the 
Vedas cast by YajiiaYalkya and this coUeetc^l Vedas came to 
be known ss Tt^Uimya. Another legend described by tho 
author of Ff^itishlha PmkoM says YajnnvalkTa incarnated in tbo 
name of Vajasancya in the Trcta Yu{fa. All the legends onJy 
confirm the historical fact that ValsampayaDn originally 
compiled the Yajur-Veda and Vajjisancya arranged the 
Vajasaneya Samhita* Probably Vajosancya wtoto the 

Satapatba Brahmana 

J&noka (O, A.D. 130) hailing from a royal fomll}' of MiUiila 
wrote Satapai/ia Bmhmana by revising and cniargLog the ritual 
port ion of the Vajaaaneya Somhlta. Srahnmnas are common^ 
taiiea on Vedas written m prose laying special emphasis upon 
sacrifices and saerificLol rites. They sen^^e as guides for the 
employment of h^unns at Baerifices* Tliey ask us to repay 
our debt to gods by perforiaiog tbe sacrificeSp to tho seors by 
showing devotion to them^ to* the manes by praying for thcni^ 
to people by extending lovo and tidp and to tho other 
croatnres by giving them food. In ^tapatha Brahmans the 
world-egg conception is swn fully dovcloped. Narayana is 
refontKi in iho work (XXI 3.4,^ 1). But Vishmi occurs aa a 
Vedic dotty even in Rig-Veda, 

Probably' Janaka wrote the Brihndnniiiyaka UpanishadH 
In tbiu upamahad tho pbilosephical dIacouTse of Yajmivolkya 
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19 rk^cribcd among othora^ Jiumka is said lo be a dbciple 
of Yejnflva]k 3 ’a, his immediate teachiisT seems 

to be Vajaeancya. VlBbnu^mnti ia a Law boot by Vislkna 
{C. 150 A. B.) who IB crniBidarod not much later than 
YaJdaTfllkja, He ordains that the duty of a widow is to 
preserve her chastity (Brahmancbaryam) or to aeccad the 
funend pyro of the husband. Kiyoga is sanctioned by Vishnu^ 

Ashtadliyayl 

Ynaka (C. A. 1). 100) wrote an etymologfcal commentary 
on the Vedas called Sirukia. He had before him a lexicon of 
Vedic words with five diaptera. The Nimkta is said to be a 
commentary on tlie said lexicon with the help of quotationa 
from Vedie Samhitas. He mentions Gargya^ Gilava, Mkataya 
and Bilkalya and also Die epic writers. He also mentions 
Buddhist Nikaya and Samghum. 

Pftnijii (C. A- D. 150), the great grammarian of Kashmir^ 
wrote t he great grammatical work called A^hi^idhyuyi. It is 
ako known os Fanim Sutrw. He has mentioned grammanans 
Siich as Apisalip Kttsaknlsne, Kes^-apa iind Gargya. Houston 
Chamberloinp an EngUsli scliolor, had pginted out Piuiini aa 
the first grammafian of the world. That the oritpnal 
Mahabharata existed before Pauini is evidenced by his 
aUxisions to Yndhishthira, Arjnna and Vasudeva, 

V^yadi (C- A. O. 200] reputed to be a descendant of Pan ini 
wrote a work called FarthhaMos giving rules of [atorpretation 
for Panini Sutma. Me Is credited nith the auGiomhlp 
of on extensive grammatical work named Samgraha 
ixintAimng 100,000 verses. He composed a lexicon mllcd 
Gtpalini. 

Katj^ayana (C. A. B* 25ft) who is also known as V'araruchi 
and said to bo a soutA^mrr wToto Vartikas on Punini in which 
he even criticised the latter. He cites Vyadi^ He also wroto 
Vajasancya Pratisakyu^ dealing with the language and 
grammar of the Vajaaaneya Bamblta. 
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Pat-anjali (C. A. D+ 300) wrote tliia great cooDneptaiy on 
PaninJ Sutras calbd Mah^hJshya Fargely nestini; on the 
Samgroha of Vyadi nod disetisslng yariLkos of Kntyayami. 
Th* work ia held in high caieem among the Sonekrli echolao^p 
y^oga Sutras, hU another grtsat work, will be dealt with btet. 

Dhammapada 

Dhammetpada^ a Pad work, ia a well-known of 

Buddhist apborLBio in verses containing a collection of wise 
sayings. Lin Y utang, the pioat Chmese scholar, says that '* the 
Dhammapada is a great spiritual testimony, one of the very 
few mlTgioufl masterpieces in the world, comhining gtmuinoness 
of spiritual passion with a happy gift of iiterai^' expression-” 
He also adds that ■ it is doscr to tiie modem man than the 
Bhagavod-Gita' and it ‘ belonga to the world and to all time/ 
The autliorahip of Dhammapada ia ascribed to Dhanuatrataj 
uncle of Vasumitra who was said to be the president of the 
Buddliist Couneil under KaoLshka. Responsible historians 
have not accepted the authenticity of the council. The work 
fieoms to liave been composed at the close of the Becoud 
(Cp a. D- 200) century A. I>. 

^SamueL Beal discovered a Obineso tnumlation of the text 
and translated it into English. The Chinese vciBion was said 
to be nLucle about the beginning of the third century A, B, 
But it may bo remembered that Chinoso datCiS are not found 
always to bo accumte. The Chinese translation oontains 423 
Tcrssa divided into 39 ehapters wheioas the original Pali text 
has 20 chapters and 780 ver^. Tlic Fidi book contains 
vere^ alone, tho Chinese weaves thoin into frtoriea and 
parables, and Lneidents eonnected with the Buildlia'a life* 
The Work has got five tratislations In European languages, the 
first being by ifaj- Mulkr in ISIO, 

The advice on good friends, difference between the wise 
awl the fools^ stress on eeif-examination, freedom from fear, 
uiiior repose and moral atrengtli are among the contents of the 
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book, whicb are said to be okwe to Ckmftioiftn wid Taoist 
teBC:l]i[igs. The book la coinnionted b}* BuddhjLghosa, m the 
middle of the fifth century A. D, 

Tht Brikflspad Samlula 

The sage BrUmapati (C# A. D. 200) Laa tiTitien a law book 
koown aa Bfihaepaii SamAifa. He hns alloi^'ccl eight kinds of 
marriage^. Ho says that a mao of thirty years old may wed 
a girl of tea or a man of twenty-one years no&y wed a girl of 
Bfrven. The same reeoaimoockitioii is followed by the Vishnu 
Puram. Aceording to Brihaspatt a wifo is deomcfl to be tbe 
half body of th 0 husband equally sharing the fruits of hia good 
or bad deeds. It ia the duty of the wife to protect the 
welfare of her husband. Aiccording to hico the wife may 
ascend the pile of the husband of choose to simive the 
husband leading 11 vlrtizous life. The Erihaspati f^amhita was 
commented by Modbatithi4n the ninth contury- A. EnhaapatL 
is known to have written a book on AriAa Sasira known 03 
Barhaspatya Danda Nitu He bolongs to the school of Angiraa 
or he is a deSOTndnnt of Angiras and hence is known os 
Ingirasa also. In the PumnaEt (Hiiwlu legends) he is dcpietcd 
ae the teacher of the Devna (gpds). Jolly pboea Katyayanar 
and Brihaspati after N'arada. 

In a supposed work^ said to be How lostj and dQnbtful.ly 
ascribed to Brihaispati, were described the mateiialltitlc views. 
The remnants of the work are found quoted in the polemical 
Ti'orks of other philosophies. Tlw first chapter of the Spirva* 
dafJ 9 &f^^t 4 QfflgraAJ[i ^oontaioa a Enminary of the teaching 
of this materialist ic schooU In SonskFit mstormlistB are known 
as Lokiyatikas nr LokB-yatna^ According to the l 4 ika 3 iitas 
the life is produced Emtn air, fire^ water and earthy The soul 
is not difibrent firoui the body and the pheuomenau of the 
world is spontaneously' produced without the help of Adri^hUf- 
(invlsiblo onn). The thinking faculty of man is produced hj 
matter. There is nothing Itko nest world such as hell or 
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heaven. For all Iifcs death is t.h'& end. Onlv peroeptiwil 
■evidence con be tjiltca as authority. This philosophy lesciablu 
the Epiciireftii thought. It lias a pamUditi tho Anatt® (no 
soul) philosophy of a section of the Buddiiiifte. 

Tho Barhaspatya philosophy id given in Mnliahharata in 
& iliacouiae by Chdfvaka at tho end of which ho was no sooner 
tleteciod to bo a demon in the disguise of a Brahmin than he 
Was killed. Seo the olcver way io which the author of 
Mahabharata ridicoles matcrialUni. Probably after this story 
the materialists are also called ChanOkM. The Hindu 
philosophers who did not want to oppose diractly the authors 
of other schools of philosophy or religion might have piubably 
made Brihadpiati to present the opposite view in order to 
^mosh ]'t. 

M«liflyAmi ByddhisiD 

By tho third wntnry A. D. there developed a sect of 
Buddhists called Mifltaytina (great path or large vehicle^ 
They regarded Buddha as a god and began to worship Ktti 
unages. The stories of Buddha locaimatjoiiB began to spread 
among them, and they recogniscrl the incarnations as 
^hiiaUEas prayers to wliom could lead the devotee along the 
right path. lAtcr the Bodhisattva ideal was further developed 
in which any dovotetf could attain the Bodhiaattvahood 
before bo enjoys tho Nirvana or tho permanent bliss. The 
Bodhisattvos aie deifiwl soots who attained the status by sdf* 
effort and delayed the attainment of Nirvana to cany the 
Tcmainiiig human beings on tho earth with them. The 
of those people who adhered to the new Buddhism wait? called 
Mahfksanigliika from whom scholars rlerive the birth of 
Hahayana. The llahayadists believed tho image« of the 
Buddha Would serve as an oxampio to the devotees reminding 
them of the various atages of Brtihisattva-hood Gotaraa, the 
Manuslin Buddha (anthropoiumphtml Buddha), had to undergo 
to bceomo a Buddha, of the sacriffees ho made to freo the 
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9cmla under bundAge and the EBrvieas be rendend to tli^s- 
SufTering biankiiK l. 

Probably the adveut of tlie ^ythiana iQtn Indm caused 
the development of Mahoyoiia BodclM^m. The SevtHon ]dEa& 
about the Lnoamatione of god and their legenda eerm to have 
moulded the Baddbi&t beliefe. The Scythian mJere employed 
Greek eculptom to produce the images of Euddha and the 
BcxUiiaattvoe, The Mahayauist belief In salvation by faith or 
devotion to a personified ideal rascniblcft the Bhakti cult of 
Hinduism. 

All tho Mnhayana scriptures are in Sanskrit , MahamJitu 
Heema to be an early scripture of the Makayoniste- later.. 
Mahayana EuddMsm became the religion of Nepal^ Tlbet^ 
China, Mongoliap Korea and Japan, 

Works of Nagarjuoa 

Nagoriump ono of iho greatest thinkers of India, was bom 
in Vidarbha and he spent most of his life in the monasteij and 
university built on Srt ParviitamGinitiJi'district and died there. 
Kagarjnna, the great Buddlilst pldlosoplier, is said to have for¬ 
mulated or at least consolidated th/&Madhyetmika (Middle Path) 
school which reconciled the doctrine of reaEsiD and N^ihillsm. 
But the internal evidence of his works does not fully agree with 
this, Tho vehicle for his famous teaching b thu veritablo 
litoratUTo Itnoivn os the Frajna-Fariioita written in Sanskrit. 

Chriatmoa Humphreys says: In tlio very brief Prajna- 
Porimita-Hridaya Sutru^ recited daily throughout tho Far Eaob 
in a thoiioand znonaateries, the emptiness of all form i» 
magnificently Bummarisod. Perhaps the best known work of 
the Prajna-Pariznita group, however, b the Vajra^Ji^ika 
(diamond) Sntta, tho reoitA^l of which enabled Hm-Neng to 
achieve Satorl or Enlightenment- These groups of Sutma 
developed the doctrine of Saayala (Void) and its related 
doctrine of or sacAnfos, the Becds of which, as already 

ojtplained, are to be found in the Hinayajia.^^ 
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Avaiamaa^ iii a Jlahayaa* fiutra iti Sanakrit^ the tnina- 
fflDdeiita] pyiosopliy of tthich ia said to liaTo iofliienc^d 
\4^rjiina. It formed one of the baaio atuJt« of the famoua 
ancient university of Kolanda which floartaied between the 
third and ninth eenturies A. D. The great Buddhist WTitw 
eu Aryatlova [a said to be a prominent diaciple of 
Nagorjuna. Hia commentary on tJie MAdhyamiknaMtra ia 
faiD0U9. 

A. B. Keitk in Ills Marmu Mimanma iisys that ^^ArvadevAi 
IJngflrjuna'fl contempomr^' refoii to the Zfidicai signs ilnd the 
wcek-da3>a, which were not known in India imti] that epoch” 
(third centoiy' A. D,), Xagarjuna may have douriahed about 
A. D. 350. 

The Extant Ramavana 

Usanoa (C. A. D. 375) was a eago of great erudition. His 
work on .Veeti^iSoafm (poljtjr) known as ^uitra A'fff SSta is 
well-known. He has written a smriti [Uw book) also, flo is 
a descendant of Bhrigo and henco is a Bhurgava. Ho is 
dopioted in the Pumnas os the teacher of the Aifurtut (deiaons). 
Ho te haiJed ^ a gn^t poet in tlic Bbagavad gitu, though 
some scholars have read tJio reference ■irsana Kavi' to mesn 
^c Haomis in contrast to tJio contcitw The WTiUT auspccta 
him to Im the author by whom the RamSyada may have 
^umed its final sbape, including tlie Bekkanda and Uttaro- 
l^da (supplement) aii[l perhapa tbo proJowne, for less than 
the authorship of the Bomaynno ho codd not bare got 
praise from tJie author of GiUi. After I have written 
these words I came across many tnutcrrials in support of 
ft VC liyjKJtiiKiiB, It is stjiU?ci m the UttamkaiKlA af-thft 
Kaniflyane that sage VnhniJd composed tlio main staty to 
w mb Bhiugava interpolated cpisodea after aome time. The 
itioiial flomo of Valmiki, tlie^ldiTori (origitial poet), may 
imply tliat liamayana bad a subsequent author. Accordins 
to tradition Vahniki is Bliaigam who b also known os 
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Pr^cititAsa who is t^enth in do&cedt from PcAcets^. Ho ib hIbo 
callstl CyaYaiyi.putrG. If wo loa^c iiloais the ootiTnBiod created 
by tradition, wo can presume pretty weU that tho Bhargav& 
moiitiaiiod in tlio UttAmkanda ia tko aame a& tho UnaDU 
taeotioned in the Gita since accordmg to Amarakosa Usanaa 
ia caibd Bhat^va ftlso. 

The extant Ramayan* comprisoB 24000 verses diAided 
into saved books. According to txadkion cadi thoEisatid 
atan^ns begins with a letter of the Gayatn hymn containiYig 
24 letters. Jacobi says that books II to VI forjacd the 
origioal epic nod Book I and Book VI£ arc later additiom 
The idtorpolations |wrtmy the original mortal herOp Itama, 
into an incarnation of Vishnu and gives Vishnu the iroperUnt 
place instead of the Vodie Indra in the original Eamayana, 
Vishnu is the name given to the Yajna-raoorthi, the god oF 
sacrihcOp who is later identified with the Snn Ciod, The 
interpolations display diBerenco in language and style and 
describe mattera that little relation with the main themo 
of the story . But the additions are folly in accordance with 
the ipirit of the genuine sections. These interpokiiona wer® 
made befoto the several leconsions of the extant text arose. 
Wintemitz states that Books I md Vll were added after a 
long time probably about A, 200# The change of the 
original mortal iicro into & deity in the work implies the lapse 
of a good deal of time before the final shaping of the epic. 

We bavo already seen that the calt of incarnation of 
Gfxl was introduced into Irau And India by tho ScythiAns. 
Perhape in Lmitation of the incarnation stories of VerfifAms™ 
or the rebirth stories of the Buddha the ancient Hindus began 
to mould the mortal liere of Valmiki into a divine Lucamation 
of god Vifihuu. It is this tendeuoy that found expression in 
tlic extant rn/miH jfaiTiayarui and culmluatod in a later work 
called Adhyaima MoTruiyana. 

Levi has shown that the North-western tecensiou of 
Vtlmiki RamayoDa existed in the aistli century A. D* 
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According to K. A, NiUhanti SoAtri tho extant Valmiki 
Bainayati& waa known in Champii in the BOrenth century A, D. 
G. W, Giirnor haa pointed out the considerabla influence of 
the poctio fltylc of Hamayana on the worke of Aa^-agbosa. 
Siikthankor states that the extant Vainiiy Eamayana Berved 
ae a eouroe for phraseology, thought-, gencalcsetu end taica to 
the compiler of Mahabharata, So ho holdii that the extant 
Bamaye^ was composed liamewkeii between the time of 
compilation of the original Bharata and the time of the 
compilation of later Mahablmrata. J. J. Pandya has given 
quotations from the works of KaUdaaa to indicate the 
acqiwnlanco of KaUdaaa with the extant Ramayaaa, 
KaUdaw W mentioned Kaviputra (son of Kavi) as a 
<lraiiifltwt in Malaritagnimiim- 

Ueanas is ako known by the namo Kavi (poet). Xamea 
■omth as Manu, Gautama, Ka^apa. Yaaishtlia, Vamadeva, 
Jnbali, Katyayaua, Karayana Sire, Bhanidvajm Atd. Valmiki’ 
Agastya, Alarkatideya, Yaranos, PartbJans, and Sakas are 
fwnd in the extant Valmiki Ramayana. JabaU is mentioned 
Also sa the flceptie wJio denied heaven and a world hoieafter 
and of future life. Jabali is mentioned along with Wise 
Vijaya versed in holy ancient lore. 

Yoga Sutras 

^oga Sutras (Yoga Aphorisms), a work on ascetio 
exercises supposed to deliver the self from tlie fetters of the 
body and the bodily senses, was written in Sanskrit by 
Futan jaU. The strange exercises cansist of forced and pain¬ 
ful postures, twistings and contortions of the limbs, and 
suppressmos of the breath undertaken to achieve vacultv of 
^nd, The book canUlqs four parts, the drst part called" the 
Aar^hvpo^ being devoted to the explanation of the fonn 
ami aim of Yoga, and of absorption of thought; the second 
p^ called the SatUtarui^pad^ being devoted to the explanation 
of the mejins of arriving at this alraorption; the third part 
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aameMj the Vibhuti-pada describing th-e * supematuniJ powers 
that can be obtAined by absorption and ascetic csfcrciacfi"; 
and the last part callod iCaiWpct-pfidd describing the isolation 
of the soul Irom the tnuverso and ite rotam to itself. 

The suppression of oil action can be acblavod by medi- 
tatiDg upon the SuprOEue Beings the Univcrml Sonl« The 
repetition of the monosyllable Om ii^hich k one of the 
appellations of t>bk Supreme Being ia held to be all-etEcaciDua 
in obtaining knowledge of the iSiipremo Being and warding oW 
the obstaolea to Yciga. Kajendm Mitra cays that Om ia 
IndianiBed fom of Hebrew Amen. Probably both may have 
deriv^od from a commoit origin. 

The author of Yoga^Sutims ifl the sarae Patanjoli who 
wrote tho highly reputed Mahabhc^h^^ The title given by 
Patau jab to the Yoga-Sutraa is ^tAa (Kow 

begins the teaching of the Yoga) and the title given by him 
to bis Mahabhaabya is Saddanusamnam (Now begins the 
teaching of Worda or of the Word). Tho date of Patanjali Is 
about 30Q A, D. oa is mentioned earlier. The Yoga-Sutraa 
was written^ according to Professor James Haughton Woods^ 
in the fourth or fifth centuries A, B. Tho AbbJraH. snid to ho 
foreigners, w^ho figiirod as genfirals under thfl Saka Batrupfi of 
Western India and lavarasena (A* ~D. 23o-iO) are mentioned 
in the Molmbhaabya. 

Yoga os a technical t-erm occurs- in T^lUiri^ and KalAa 
UpaiiisIiadH and in ABvalayana-Grihya-SutraiL According to 
the Ohandog^ Upanislmd (UI^ IL^ VIlIj 15) the Yoga system 
W'ae Jianded down by various descendants from Prajapati to 
Manu and from Manu to the people. The Bhagavad-gita alao 
saya that the Y'-oga w'as told by Lord Krishna to Vivasvat^ 
VivoBvat to Maiui and Manu told it to Ikshvaku and thus tho 
royal sages came to know it. It is Likdy that the 
aystein was developed from the praoticso of sclf-mortification 
undertaken by the earlier aages* Sir William Jones saya 
that the philosopbical aobool of Yoga seems analogous to 
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the SieiQ philoflophy and that Patanjali csorrespendfl with 
Zeno. 

In the ancient literature Pat&njati is exalted os an 
inteUeetuol giant. His another oanm ia Shesha and he is 
cizriouidy dcpiot€^d in the puraima oa the Lncaniatioa of the 
gn^t Serpent Sheakn of the mythology. It ia Intercating to 
know that in the ancient lUemtnre serpent is portrayed as a 
symbol of wisdom who even prodneefi precious atones^ More- 
o%-Gr, Sheeha Is said to have ane-tboueand heads. Hence an 
aaeient author may have found it not Improper to compare 
PatonjaLi mythologienlly with the Serpent Shcshik in nrder to 
expound former's genius, 

Punina-^amhita 

Suta Lomahsishana eoinpiled a work contninirg 
cosmogony, genealogies of gods and kings and anciont tales. 
Tlie work is called Famm-Samhiia. Jackson and otftcm Iiold 
that there was only one Furana in the early days ainca the 
word Fumna h nserl ii} singuliir In Atharva-Veda, The 
identity of langtioge in the lists of dynasties found in the 
oxisting Puranas ia also cited in support of this* Three dbeipt^ 
of Lotnaharahanii coni piled thrisc collections of Piironoa which 
are named after them as Sd^arnika, Sdmsapd^nika and 
KdJfyapika. According to the Vishnu Frirana (UIh B. 15} tho 
above four Pumnaa formed the rooUaunhitas. Amaraaimha 
(C. A. D. 6o(>) doGoed a Furona ns a literature having five 
prlneipal contents such os cosmogony and genealogies of gods 
and kinga, Parana Kosyepa seoras to be different from 
KoayapAp tlic Konada. 

Fargitcf has shown that dynastic portion of the ertant 
Purauas ends with the faJl of the Andhroa about A,D. 236. 
Matsya Purana narrates the atoiy of the dynasty tfll the 
middle of the third century A. D. These four Pnranfla acem 
to have been eomposofl before A. D. a35 sinw no refettaure to 
the coDqaesU of ^amqdra-gnpta is faund in tbo exiating 
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Puranaa. U m to rely on tlio txaditiQn that Loma* 
haraharLB waa the teachor of tiie authors of the other three 
PuTBiLad, the LoraHhurahaoic Furana wbh probably coinpaed 
about A, D. 300. Theso foot Puranas are nut extant to-day^ 
The extant oiedtevol Pumnas (the main Purftnas numberLug IS) 
are based on th^e. They coatuln hbtoricalg. pbiloeophical, 
religious and otlier matters and eerre aa enoydopaedia of 
medieval and ancient Hinduism. They hold Prajapati existing 
at tlio beginning of aU things and Watciis to have preceded him 
or to have been coeval with him. 

The Yugo Dhanfia of the taw of the epoch deacribed in 
the ancient Puranas dearly ahowa that the ancient people of 
India had fully grasped the principle that the laws changed 
with the change in social conditiofis. Puianas stato, that 
some kmgly dynofities of India ckaaed tinder Sfirpat Vomm 
(dynasty of Sun) are desoetidcd from Ikahnku. This Ikshakn 
tradition may be related to the labako, the high prioHt of the 
chief God Nlngirso atlAgaah in ancient fenmor* Ishaku was 
a war-diief and he commanded the army of eidzens. 


Chapter VII 


THE LATE CLASSICAL AGE 


Politics from A. D. 300 to 700 

In about A- D. 300 a kLOgdom whow capital wae aeatod 
in tho famous mty of PaUllputra emeri^rcci into promtaenco 
under a new lino of kingis called the Goptaa. TIio fir^ of the 
line called Chandra Gupta I was auceeoded by his son Samudm 
Gupta fA. X)* 330*-3@0)^ a reiiira\TTiLtKl com^uioror and a guoat 
patron of fine arta^ lie OiKtonded bia power up to tlio river 
Ravi in the Weat and aa far a$ Ktnchi in the South. A 
beautiful Sanskrit versa d^ribiiig his ejq)cditioii is Inscribed 
jnst below tlie Asoka edicta on a pillar at AtEahabad^ His 
discovered coma show that ho had performed a horBe-sacrlheo. 
Embaaaies from Gandhara^ Hactria and Cteylon camo to his 
court. Onaome coins ho is ropmaentod as playiny; on the 

The next long, his son Chandra Gupta O (A. D. 380-414), 
conquered tlio Sota kingdoms of Malwa and Sourastra and 
osatimed the titles of Vikmmaditya (Sun of Valour) andSatari 
(The sloyor of the Sakaa]. It is geoenUty believed that King 
Vikrama of tJie stories refer to tkb Gupta ruler and that the 
great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa adorned his court. After the 
reign of two more rulers the Gupta power decilncd by the year 
A. D. 5(Kh deteriomtod to the position of a local chieflaii^ip 
of Pataliputra while one branch of the dynasty settled down 
tn a part of Malwa. 

In the fifth oentury A. D* the barbaric hordes from 
Central Aaia colled Hunas poured into India through the 
Khyber Pass* By their auccessive invasions they broke up 
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the Giiptfa empiTc cknd slowly subdued many territoriefi in 
North India and Pitied down In the Ponjab, Malwa and 
Mathura. Likowise a aeotioa of tbo Himfla or Hems had 
migrated to Europe luid caused tbo douTiialJ of Iho Roman 
empire. Thoae who came to India e^t^rtoinatoi the rich 
monasteries of Ckuidbara and tho groat univorsity of Tasila* 
Soon after A. D. HOO the Huna King eallod Toramana eubduod 
the land between Malwu and Gandhawi and cyan conquered a 
part of Malwa from the Guptas, fljs son Mihimhula (C. A. D. 
530) known for hta cruelties to the Buddhiabg. was defeated 
and captured by RAlajli iya, a Euddblat monarch of Magadba^ 
but waa later ailowod to take refuge in Kasbmir^ And after 
a while itlhirakula subdued Kaslimlrp Gatidhara and Punjab 
and Tided tbo kingdom with Sakak {BiaJkot) aa its capital. 
Howover* he was once again defeated by a confedemoy of 
natiTo kings headed by a king of MoJwa called YasodharmaH 
Shortly after the death of Mibirakula the power of the Huns 
in India began to decline and they soon a^lmikted into the 
Hindu fold. 

During the early centuriea of Christian om nomads from 
the steppes of Central AsIa poured down and oveiran many 
parts of Asia and Europe contributing to the downfal] of 
Persian, Roman and Gupta empirBa. Europeona called these 
Asuin nomads as HunSp PcrHians as White Hums or Ephtha- 
lites, and Indians as Hunas. These nomads arc said to be the 
successors of JHung-nu of very early Chinese bistoiy. The word 
Hiung-nu means coinmon slaves and wivs used by the ancient 
Chinese to call the nomads. Bury holds the view that the 
word 1- fiiniH is only a Greek corruption for Hiting^nu. Parker 
states that Hiuiig-nu were the pi^ecessuni of Eutis as well as 
of the Liter Turks and MongoU- The homeland of the Hiung- 
nu is said to be the Ord&s region compriamg the dry barren 
tract of territoiy In the provineea of Chin Li and Shen Si, 
Parker says that the word Ordos is frequently used in the 
atmals of Turks to mean the encampment of Turks. According 
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to the suae writer Ordv. is used in tho sense ef fuloeo of the 
chief (Klisn) or a, collection of tonts. Howorth points out 
the word Onia was used bySfoghob, lacaning a horde. 
However, Ordos reprcseata, as made clear by Miss Paspa 
Aiyogi, also a deiinite region wbkh is connected with the 
nnniUa of the Hiung^nn people in the north of Chinn. 

King Yasodbarma is known from one of his inscriptions 
at Mandnsor (A. D. 533-t), his capital, to have reigned over 
a kingdom larger tb un that of the Gupta monarchs. H ioduiuiu 
recciv<Kl patronage from Yosodbamia. 

PrabiiiUmra Vardhana, ruler of TbancsbwTir and one of 
the native kings who waged repented wars against the Hnas. 
made an ailiaoce with Mnukhari King, nilor of Kanauj by 
giving ids daughter RajyasH in Rmiriagc to the latter. After 
the death of Prabbakara in A. D. 005 the nilere of Bengal 
and Molwa attacked Kanauj. slew its ruler and imprisoned 
Kajyssn. The eldest son of Pnibhakara named KAjva- 
vardliana hurried up to the relief of Kaoanj and defeated the 
Kin^ of Maiivft, but was treadieioii^y sluin by the King of 
BoognJ named Sa^nka. Haralia Vajdliatia (A D 
a youuf^r brother of Kajya Vardhana wiio wm only seventeen' 
years old, imcctaijsfuJjy led au s,rtny to reacue Kanauj and 
drove away ttie enemies from there, Th?n he scarelied for his 
s^cr and found her in the Vindhya forcsti, where she bad fled 
^r her oacepe from prison and took her with him to 
Than^hwar and nibd the kingdom. He also ruled Kanauj 
on belialf of liis aM&r. 


Hotsha is said to have mobilised a large armyoffiftv- 
thoDsand infantry, twenty-thousand cavalry and fivothouseuid 
Mephonts with which he subdued almost the whole of Korth 
India up to the Sutlej in the West within six yearn. The King 

with him. He could not push on 
and defeated 

by^ilak^, U the powerful King of Deccan, on the banks 
arm a, Hiuea Tsiang, a Chinese pilgrim testifies th^ t 
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FfAnshEk And his sister were greAt pntrona of 
Buddhism. Once in five j*eiir& HflrshA spent hiige suios of 
raofiG 3 * hj distributing to the bhikkas, hra^min^, the poor and 
orphans asasfntfled oa the oecasion. 

In the South, Chem monarclis ruled o-n the Mahthar Coast 
among whora Udij'onjcfol (0. A+ D, !30) ib the first known 
ruler. When the SataVAhuna empire began to deeline it woa 
divided among the Chutus in the souths Ikshvakus in 
AnHiiiradesa and Abhiras in the north-west. However, the 
dftiicendantH of the Satavahanas continued to rule in Nfjwiltya 
Pradesh vrliiie^ the PoUavns emerged rs a power in the south¬ 
east with Klnebipnrain as their capitaL The PulJava history 
is qpi!j;ied by the three eopi»&r-p]ate grants of Skandn Varmim 
inscribed in Prakrit and dated A, D. 325-3M, Another 
kingflom to rise in importance was Pandya in the far south 
with Madum as its capiul and Ncdimjeliyan said to have Tulwi 
nboui, A. D. 2t0 was one of the early kings of the kingdom. 
In the south-west X>eccan the dynasty of Kadambos, ebimed 
to be a brahmin farojly, rose to power* Their Bust king was 
Ma^nirasarmanfA. D, 345-3fl0) who was sticcoediHi byKhnga- 
vamtan (A.D. 360-3B5). The language employed in the earliest 
Xadaniba inscription hf Prakrit and the inscription is found 
engraved on a piUar below a shorter inaerlption of the ChutiiSr 

The soutliem part of the Slysore torritOTy formed the 
kingdom of the Gangae and its first ruler Konganivanna is 
placed about A- D. 400. TJio Chalukya dynsstj' of the Doccon 
wns fountkd by Pubhesin I (tho great lion) who fortified a hill 
close to Ei^ini into a groat fortress m A. D, 543-544 and 
porforinod a horse sacrifice ufterproulaiinanghifi independence. 
Hi'h son Kirtlvarman I (A. D. 566-4ifi?) enlafged the kingdom 
by fighting against the Maurj'aa of Konkan, the Ka<lambaaof 
Bonava^i and the Xalas of Bnstar. It was a king of this line 
niinnx! Piilakesi U who hail defeated Harsha. In A.D.03O-IJ2& 
King Pid.tkesin sent nn embassy to the coiut of Persian King 
KhuETu II and the courtesy was probably returned. 
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Th& Ktkila Puta of the rock edict (ascribed to Aooka I} 
aeeiTia to ho the aatec as the Odefo .BofAnif niontiooed hj PJini 
(aa the name of the king ^ho tilled over west toel in A. D. 
firtt century) in the first century of the Christian era. The 
change seems In be ikini Kelala Puta {Prakrit fonn) Into 
KetaJa Putra (Sanskrit form) and the latter in its tiim into 
CAem-inan (Pm^ndtan fortn). Likewise, as we have sJready 
Pahtawi (Pehlava] becatnc Pa/iam which in turn hccamo 
^ondrtiV Thus Pallava king became J'oKfjia-innn. The epi¬ 
graph] cal evidence in South India showa that the southern 
rulers flrat employed Prakrit, then Sanskrit and finajly 
IhiLvidian languages. 

Parly Dramas 

The regular theatre probably oame up not much earlier 
than 300 A. D. a Sanskrit dranifi of 

BhiLaa (C. A_ D. 300j seems to be the earliest drama now extant 
in the originai form or in a form very near to it^ Many plava 
passing under his name are not accepted by scholars us written 
by hiTKii Sudraka (C. A. D* 350) wrote hie fascinating play 
called AfrCccAnJbtijb (I’he day Cart) in Sanekrit. It is a 
story of a courtesan's kyv& with a Bralunin merchant in 
adversity. Tho poofc is said to have adorned the court of a 
King of Ujiain, BharaU (C. A.D. 360) wTote a treatise on 
rhetoric and dramaturgy called Nal^-SiLftra (Art of Dancing) 
which ifl a IxKik of high authority for later uesttistiulane to 
draw upon with profit. Ill the work he has made references to 
dramas like Etimudra Mathanum and Tripum Duham while 
expiaining the art of slanetng.. Bharata is revered sis a sage 
and m mentioned b}' Kalidada. 

Artha Sastni 

^rtAa SoMra ta a Ikmeua metrical work on economicS| 
polity aiKl law written by Kautilya. Kautilya hats mentioned 
that in composing the Arths-Sastra he was guided by the 
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contMpGTary prsctico of ob wdl h 3 th^ antjcnt lon>. 

The work (^ontemplatcn an elaborate btiRJauciiicy divided into 
departmeota with gra^ied heimrebj of tirban and rural 
oflietatd with wcll-deGnefi duties^ Cultivalde JanJ was held m 
pa reels by individaalB ns eatates while foroet \sui6a and paatur^a 
were utdiaed in common. TJid infantiy wurp oj^nJe&'l in 
battalions consiEting of thousand men each andeaeh battalion 
being constituted by comiJAniee of hundfed men and a eompany 
itself being formed bj aquAiis of fen men. Bowa and arrows^ 
javelins and broad swords were the arms of the Lnfantry, 
Chariots, horsed and elephants were eniployed in tho army. 

The palace of tho king W'as snrmundod by a wall with 
hidden passages and with apartmonte of w’omen^ tanks and 
gardens in the rear» Knotilj'a exalts the my at pow'cr by Jtolding 
tliat the king^E edict has the highesi< validity in its own imtore^ 
though Sathapatha Brahnwina^ an earlier scriptnrOj emphati¬ 
cally Btatea that kings are not entitled to make any laws or 
mcKlify the earlier ones^ 

The civil disputes and a section of trim bin! offences such 
as violence and assault w^ere tried by the cotirts called the 
dMirmaAthiya which w^cre held by three miniat 4 ira (anMitynA) 
assisted by three learned EraJimins, Appeals right up to the 
king's court- ware allow'€?<L Forced labouFp whipping, mutila¬ 
tion, and death with or without torturw went? the punishments 
given. Another class of eonita called KantaknAodhana 
{removal of thornsJ were presided over by three amatyas or 
Pradeshtri*?s w'ho wore aided by spies. ITiey dealt with all 
political oSenccs and complaints of misconduct of ofileials and 
occnsiomilly coses of theft, hnrglaiy, forcible entry^ pDisoojng 
and murder. 

Tile Bralimn, Prajapatyap Aitiha, Daiva, OandhiirvAp 
Asunip Rakshasa and Paisaeha w^ere^ according to the Artba- 
sastra^ eight kinds of legal nunriugos and they were denned 
exactly ah some other law Iwks^ Tlio man and womaii 
attained majority w heo they beesnie sixteen and twelve years 
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old respectively. Bivoroe cm bo obulaecl by mutual conscmt. 
An abandoned wife had a olaim to DiaiDtoimnoo from her 
hnabATid according to the means of the husband till sJie \tm 
able to livo independently* Tho eiujtom of Niyoga and 
polygamy was in vogue. Woman had no claim to inheritance^ 
of pmpert 3 ^ e^ccept tq tha and Jovi'eBejy and fiomo 

bronze plates of her mother* 

ArtieanSt marketaj the working of mines and factorceSj 
Irrigation and waterways, lULvigatlniip dshcrica^ slacightor- 
llOll3l^s^ trade and eommerco, and taxation and rovontie ara 
discussed in the Artha-Sostra. In the book are mentiemed tlie 
weights and measores which ^vonc in use in India probably in 
the fourth century A, D, Cbinapatta, allk from Omia, ia also 
referred to. 

After ail elnbomto dla^ealon on the date of KautLlyu 
Prof, Wjjitonutz bnji assigned him to the third eentury A, 
Like wise, Meyer in bis In trod uct ion to Das aUindUch^ Duch 
V<m W^Ii tiitd Staalakhen Dan dis Kautii^ is 

inclined to give a later date to KautiTya. It has been pointed 
out that Kautilya qnote^ Bhasa. The ven® beginning wiUj 
*Navam U foond both In FraHjnd YauganAkurd^mm 

{fotittli of Bhosa and ArtbaaostTa (third chapter^ 

tenth Ad^ii^arofuzia) of Kautilya, Kautilya^s temorka sueh 
os * Ape^ha slntau MoDo/oA'and ^ Aira sl^ka clearly 

show tliat ho quotes Bhasa. In about A. D* 320 Chandra 
Gupta styJefi hismelf as Chakravarit (emperor) probabJy 
from which, according to the writer, KautUya liad bis idea 
of the Chakmtxtriiksh^tra. Hence about A, D, 350 may 
bo a probable date for the compoditioa of Artlmaastra. 
Kautilya's njcntioniBg of temple is i\ho a pointer to the 
chronology. 

The famous Paac/jo^aafru {The Five Diplomacite} contains 
didactic Inblca nnm boring S7* This seema to be after the 
famous fables of Aesop, a Greek slave mcmtEoncd by 
HeiodctiiSp which were traditionally bunded down froni tha 
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adv«Qt of tli «5 Greek® ioto India. The pauchatimtrii caoie to 
bo tranfllflted into Pahkvi la tbe Hiatth century A. D- From 
Pahluvi it was tTOJiglated Into Syriac in A+ D, 57^) (tmtief tbe 
titk: of Kaiilnff and Bamnag) ond Arabic in the eighth 
century as ibo Fables of Pilpay* Tho Arabic version spread 
tbroiigb the falftfn world and rcRcbod Eiirdpo. It was 
trftuelftted into Grtjok, Latin, Gonnanand English- LinA'ntmag 
says that the pauchatantra waa probably known to 
ShaJeespearo and may have ins|iiired the similar fitorios of 
Boccaccio. 

In the prologue to the book the teacher^ who tairgbt thc«e 
fables to two princes and made them wbe os per tlic request 
of a king despaiiTog of teaching these two dull boys^ is said 
to ije one wise Bfahjuana named Viabnusharman with a 
reputation for oompottmeo in numerOTis sciences# Lin-A utang 
Saif'S that it is pofisible that VlHhnusliarman. was tho real 
author of the book. Some muie him as ^'ialmugiipta. 
Scholars have identilied Vifllinugnpta with Kniitilya and 
Chaimkva, the latter being his nicknamo. In the fkmoiis 
political drama colled ~MudFi^ Rak^ha^ of A* isakhodatto of StJj 
century A. D. Chanakja is narmted os the minister of 
CbondraguptA Mauryo. Tiib has M some acbolais to assign 
Cbaimkya to the fourtji and third Rjntnrics B.C* The plot of 
the drama should either b& taken 03 a poetical devico or as 
abudmg to Cbandragupta of the founli century A, D. 

The Indixui tradition of political phEosophy or political 
sclcnoo culminated in the works of Kautilya. He waa aided 
by the works of his prudeceaaot^ Brihaapati and Sukra* Our 
fine tradition of political pbiloeophy eqtwils that of the 
Europeans ranging from Plato*® Rep^Mic and Aristotle s 
Poiitica to the soot&Ust works of Laaki, Tho works oti 
political philosophv goncrally describe the origin of state,, the 
nature of sovereignty, Uie conflict of freedom and securityj 
and the rights of Individuala. If tliere is tho possibility of 
our ancient writers baviog been influeneed by Plato and 
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Aristotle, there the eqtifll poasibiliiv of almost all the later 
Western writers os Hobboa, Locke, Rousseau, and John Stuart 
Mill having b£?eri inRtienced directly or indlrectlj hy KoutUjft 
aineo liifl PanchatantTa was known in the Westorn world by 
the time. To our iatljors and grandrathers the works liko 
those of Kantilya offered guidance about how one alionld 
oondnot oneself aa an individual and as a citizen. The 
writings of Kautilya hod an infltiontkl roh m shaping the 
bter history of India. 

Samkhya-Ksriktt 

Isvarakriahna (0, A. D. 3o0) wrote Karikaa {nOn-pofifttcal 
verses) on thn ShiishH-T&nira, which ciune to be known as 
The Samlvliya-Karikas con to in azxty^nine 
or seventy perse mimoriids with three auppleoientaiy once^ 
also nuicribed to the same author. The passage^ occuring 
among the bter Samkht^ SuXms ora atmoat literally taken 
from the Karikos. Albemni was acqnaintcd wdth the Xarikaa 
as well na the commentary ofGauilapaci& on it. The ^^nikbjTi- 
KaHkas c£ist in a CTiincsc tranabtion possibly made by 
Pararaartba (Kan-ti, literally moaning true tnith) who waa a 
Tripitaka bw-tcaoher of the Khan djmaaty, A. D. 557 to 589. 
Pamrnartha wont to CJufia In about A. b/ 547 during the nilo 
of tho Emperor Wii^ti of Soatbem China. He b said to have 
n^c twenty-eight tranabtions of the work and the name 
given to the twenty seventh in Ghtnese meaning the Suvanat 
Saptati^slra fUho Golden Seventy Dlscoiirae^) i^ suggestod 
to denote the number of verses in the Karika. 

Pmitiana Ssmacebaya 

Tlie Fmmdm Samucchnya waa written at Vengi by the 
Buddhist logician Dingrioga (0. A. D. 350) who is said to he a 
native of Kanehl He m referred to by Kalidim. He b said to 
have met one Isvarakrlshna, perhapa the author of ?^amkhva- 
Karikos, at Veogi. According to Vaclmapati Misra (lUth 
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century A. DJ DmgDaga interpreted AphonBms of G&utAma 
in a Buddhkist senae. Vasubandhu a Buddhlat writer of the 
same periejd. 

The irpanishads 

Each of the four Vedaa coTUpruHfa four parite. The drat 
part eontaiuB the MatUra^^ the eecoud Br^manaa^ the tliird 
and the last Upiinishada. The Mnntrais ate hymns 
in prdse of gcids originally sung ui saenGeLeJ rituals. The 
kngiiage of the hymns are arehaic and srernueh older than 
the other parts. The Brabmana is a prose treatise on 
sacrifices cominenting upon or olucidatiiig; tho proper use of 
the Huntraa that are employed during the eacridees. Though 
the Brahmaqas posaesa diSlcuH worda and idioms the styie of 
tlie Brahmonas approach to the later elofisical atyle of writings 
Hie Braiimaoas also consist of Vidhis (infimetions} and 
Arttiavarlas (gloBses). Tlie injunctions permit to do a thing 
that waa not done before, and Arthavndaa explain the inner 
meaning of certain things or Htoriee^ Tlie Aranyakoa or forest 
(grove) treat idea aupplamt the cxlernal ritnala symboZio 
meditations. The Opaaiahuda are pMlosopliical discourses 
written In prose and occasional verse and are appendod to the 
Aranyakaa — certain cliaplers of tho Brahmanaa. The 
Uponisliads are posaassod of a dignity of style and soaoroiisneaa 
of diction. 

The first three parts are known^ from the very early 
times, as Karmu K^ndu (work portion) and the fourth as 
tAiuiua (knowdedge portion]. The Upanishads are also 

known as Vi^dania (the end of the Vedas)^ Really^ the hurt 
three parts foim the three parts of Brahman a and the author 
of a Bmhmana is probably the author of the Upanlsliad 
(Literally moaning ' sitting near dev-otedly *} aLtoehed to it. 

Tho names of the ten important Opanlsliads are the 
Jaa (attached to 4Dth chapter of tho Vajasancyl Bsmhita)i 
Kem^ ChdndogytM (attached to the Sftinfl-FcdH}^ KatAa^ Praan^M 
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Mvnddta^ AlandHJcya (attAchi^ to tho AtharvR-Veda), 
BriA^aranyak^ (attached to the SatApatha-Brahmanii)^ 
(attached to the Rig-Voda) and TaiUirti/a (attached 
to the black Yajur-Veda). Isa-Vivsj^paaiJihfui probably 
^tten by Vujasaocya, Brihadaranyaka Upani^hod by 
Jaimka, Tartttriya Upaniahad hy a desGcndant of Bhrigd 
and Cbandog)-a Opani.duid by a folbwer of Namda, The 
eago Bhrigii h mentionod in Taittiriya, Slaiiu ia rneodoned 
in Katba and Chandogya, YajnaTalkya is mentioned In 
Brihadaranyaka^ Narada is mentioned in ChanJogya mid 
Gautama is mentioned in Katha. 

The Isavaayopniiifihad consists of eighteen stanzas and 
gets ita name from the opening word of the teset 
The Kenopanisbad Is named after tho first word In the 
Upankhad, namely Kstia (by wliom). Fmsnopanishad is 
called so because it consists of questions [Prasnu). Mnndako- 
paniahad cenatsts of three parts mmiicd Mundatas and it 
derivna tU name from these Mundskaa. 

Tho following sentences of Slai Mulbr will show the 
natnre of the Dpanwhadic teaching: "'With us philosophy 
always means something syffEomatio, while what we find 
hero (Upanishads) aro philosophic rhapsodies rather than 
consecutive treatises. Foflsibly* if we know more of the 
uttemneea of such men as. Hemditus or Epimenides in Greece^ 
they might show some likeness to the mitpoinings of the 
authors of the Upanishada* ^ * .We sea that highest wisdom 
hsfl airwKly teen fully elaborated in the fonmiia of Tat Ivam 
oAi\ Thou art that^ that is, thoUp man, art not different from 
that divine nature which pervades the whole world, os salt 
pervades the sea. Yon cannot see It^ you cannot handle it, 
but you can tost* it and know that, though invisible, it is 
there. That divine essence, that whieh is alone true and 
rcfd in this unreal or phetiomenal world^ ta present likewiai% 
though invisible, os the goim onife ki the amallest Hced, and 
without it there would bo nn ajod, no frint. no tree, os 
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without God there wocild fao ik) world. Th&t Um ancient 
wisdom shaold he so oHon roijred up with what to ua 

chiJdish and absurd, m aa true aa it is dlfheult to espiain." 
He oho wvoi^^ ''In fitet, there h plenty of work Mt for 
tbofle who come after for with aJj that has been achievisd 
WB are on the tlircahold only of a truly hiatorlcal study of 
Indian pliilosophy find literature,"" 

Devotee Hindus regard the Upocishads aa holy scriptures. 
The famous German Orientalist, Deuaaen says thatj '^in the 
Uponiahada they (the sparks of philosophic light) burst into 
that hii^ht harao which is able to light and warm us today."* 
Schapenhauer writer: “In the whole world thoro la no study 
00 lienehcial and ao elevating aa that of the Upanishada. It 
haa been tbe solace of mj life—it vi ill be the solace of my 
death." 

A great philosopher colled B£darciyana has aysteinised 
the Upamohadic thoughts in his famous treatise colled 
Brahma^Suim which we flhaU see later. Gatidapsda"s Ksrika 
a commentary on Manduk^Ti^ is famous. Sankara^s commen- 
torics ou the ten principal tipaniahads are weU-kuowm Mure 
than hundred upaniahada are said to have knowu, but the 
abov'e-meiitioned tert upauistmds are considered to be the 
mneti uuportant ones. Theso ten principal upanishadii ore 
likely to have been written down during the podod between 
the first and the futirth centiurtes A. 

ludiitD Coamet with ZoroBstrian Scfiptnrcs 

The general evid€inco is that the Zemd-Aveata containing 
the teaclimgs of Zarathustra (who was eohed by the Greeks 
os Zoronsterh was finally codified at least tiudur the early 
Soassnld ruler of Fetsia knowTi ns Shii-puhar IT who ruled 
from A. D. 309 to 338. The language employed h Zend^ the 
ancient Eost-lruniau and purely Aryan L&iigimgc, winch is 
eloscly related to the Vedto Sanskrit, The inscribing of the 
aoripturo was done in a script aim dor to that of the Pahlavij 
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ancient Weet-IranlAn idiom 'wlth numy Bcmitio worIa tuod 
during the period of the SaASAnida. 

Afghanistan and the Indus Valley were ruled by SoBeamaii 
nilere of Persia for about 00 yeats down to A. D, 300 after 
conquering the territory from the Kuahanas. However, the 
Knahana kings were allowed to role in a subortlinato copacitv. 
During this period of !$asaaniaii role there was ever}'' poasibOily 
of Zoroaatrian scriptures being introduced into India, The 
influence of the Zoronstrian legends and ideas, if there was 
any, upon the Hindu and Buddhist literatures may be 
attributed to this. 

The history of Zoroasirian religion is much disputed, 
rpom the alleged fact of intcrierenee in the religion by Darius 
and Xerxes which is refleeted in the iater liturgical literature 
of ZoroBBtrianiEiii Professor Herrfuld hsa assigned sixth 
rsentury B. C, as the safe dale for Zarathuetra. India under 
the Achieinoiud rnlen does not know about Zoroaster or hia 
religion. If the Zoroastrian teaching existed during the times 
of the Achiemenids it would have been known in India earlier. 
But there is no evidence to that eflkrt. Zoroaster is not 
mentioned by Herodotus who wrote eitensivBly about Persia, 
Though the Zoroostrian scriptures compiled in the third 
century A. D. etaim the existence of tiieir religion even 
dunng the times of Achietneiud rulers Zarathustra seems to 
hare lived about 5(1 E, C. after which there is clear evidenco 
of its existence. 

During the age of Acha>nicnids some of the Iranian 
priests, referred to by Herodotus, Plato. Strabo and Plutarch 
as Magians, establiabed colonies in the west of Iran, ftom 
Mesopotamia to tho Aegean, existing there up to the Christian 
epoch. They intcrestfid them selves mainly in astrology, though 
they were divincts, sorcerers, magicians and interpreters of 
(The word is derived frora the name of tlio 

Persian Magi.) They adopted the Amtnoan langua^< and 
come in contact with the ancient Sem itic teach ings. Probably 
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on^ of thorn nomod ZaJr^thustra went hack home and 
preached in Rixst Iran tlio new teaching which came to be 
called ZeroaatrmnJsm. 

Zarathuehtniir who is said to have lived ip Eostena 
Iran Avas a champion, of 'the cattlc-tendlog huBbELpd-man’ 
barbarian nomads. He thought tlmt he himself was 
tailed by All ora Idazda to save bLi people from magic, 
ritmUianij devil-worship and polythebm. The old geda called 
demj {Vedic doitiea] arc mentioned in ZomaatriEia Bcriptutea 
aa evil spirits. Zarathushtra believed that coemio order was 
mistalned under the will of Ahura lllazda (Ormuzd). 
Historians say that the idea of coamic order waa probably 
instigated by the revealing uniformities in the movtiments 
of stBTs and planets observed by the BabylonlBn astronomers. 
One great landed noble-man called Vktapa patronieed bis 
teachinga which eventually became the creed of new church 
under the Ar^cid mlern. The Av^tan Kaake were maiuly 
the works of hie followers. 

The iuscriptiod on the rock of Bchiatun attributed to 
Hariiw reads i " By the grace of Ahura-^Iazda these lands 
hnve conformed to my decree....this land of Persia which 
Ahura Mazila ha^ entrusted to me.. - .hy the will of Ahum- 
Masda it fears no enemy. tf the genuineness of the 
Inaciiptlon ertaiids aemtidy aQ that wo can say is that Ahura^ 
Mazda as a deity w'aa known in Potsia in the sixth century 
B. C. or the iasetiption cannot bo ascii bed to Darius* And 
A. C* Bouquet soys that "it is cloiU', however, that the 
Hama of Ahuramaz^la Is not his (Zoroastcr^s) invention, 
slnee it- occurs in nn Asayrian mscription of a much earlier 
period,^' It Is probable that Zoroastrianism originated irom 
the Assyrian culture and perhaps developed w'ith the aid of 
Judaiam. In the Zoroastriaa rdigion ia alio found the 
inOuence of local religion of nature worship and BodcUusm. 

The Zoroastrianism teaches of the eternal struggle betwven 
the Spirit of Evil and the Ood of Good. The myths 
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contdnod in the Avoat* aueh u the talcs of th® creation of 
Che universe Jo seven days, the two parents of alJ human 
beings, the Garden of Eden and the Fall of 5fan as well as 
the story of the Flood arc found in comMOn with the Jewishj 
Chriatian and Mualeio scriptures. Similarly, the Zoroastriaii 
dootrines of the LmmorUlity of the soid^ the iinal Judgnjenfc 
and the rueumotion arc familiar with Jewish. Christian and 
Muslem religions* Under the Supreme God are Amesha 
SpenUia (satellites} who are inferior divinities deaerving oo 
worship. In the later Zoroastrianism Jhefercncc to-the evil 
spirit callcfl Ahriman in found. In a Bcicntj£c treatise, all 
that we can say is that the Zaroastriani^m is essentially 
Scixutic in character- Zoroflittrianlsni seems to have borrowed 
even the names of demonology from Judaiem. 

legends about the miraculous virgin birth of Zdrathustra 
and the attempts made to kill him by a Turanian prince, 
like the Herod of the Christian aloiy, and his rcrelat ioa and 
hfs success against the tciuptntiouB made by Angra Mainyp, 
the Lord of EvU, have their parallels in the myths of many 
other religions. As Persia aoon become a Christian and 
afterwards a MuHlem country thci^ am vary few adherents to 
Zoroastrianism left in Iran to-day apart from about one- 
hundretl-thousand Parsia in Bombay who are tbo d<^oendants 
of ZoroAstrian immigrants from Persia* The complete writiiig 
down of the Avesta in the extant Pahlavl script was done in 
about the middle of tlio sixth centuiy A. D* under a later 
Saasanid called Husrav L The coins of Xaaisfca are $flJd to 
reprodiio© £giirca of Zoroastrion deity. 


The Advent of Chrlfttanity 

Tho Christian religion was intit)dtic«<) into South-West 
India, according to A, C; Bouquet in the fourth century A.D. 
and the alSlktiorbs of the Christian oomimtinity founded there 
ware with the cliurch of East Syria and tllcn witli Perak. 
Bouquet holdsthe Indian tradition about Apostle Saint Thomas, 
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which clittm him nM tbcfoundt^i^of n Christian church on Malabar 
coast in Iho jmr A, D. 52^ as a flhcor k'gotidary ono^ which, 
according to Bouquet, may Imre possibly spnuig from a 
Malabar tradition of a trader najned Tlioiniia of JmLwlom or 
Thtiinaji Cannaneo who in A. D. 345 aided to send a <;Aujnc4 
to India. However* till the advent of the Jeauits m t50ft the 
Oiriatians of irnlabEir const raco^isijti the chijreh in Fexsia 
which foUow'cd the- teachings of bishop Nf«toiiiia. T* K. 
Jo^ph of Travaneore who made an elaborate and penetrating 
study of the Thom eis traditions has also dismissed the tradition 
from being accepted for history. He has pointed out tliat even 
the Jegenda regarding the martyrtloin do not agree thomselvos 
onii about seven priginiil burial grounds of the illastcr at 
differerit places and countries us being claimed. T. K* Joseph 
cites a Xamboodiri formula K^U rtfMmiWfB driwnrj^ra to 
indicate that aceording tothc Kamboodiri record the CbristiauB 
(Maplahs] caiDo to India, in A+B. 31T. He interprets tbo 
trafUtion about the conversion of Chtmman Pirum^ (also 
called imna Perumal] to Buddliism m u conversion to 

Chriatianity sixteo a statue of the Pcnimal with a cross fA. D. 
317-346) isp according to hinip found* CcHnms of Alcsandrm 
who visited South India in A. D- 533+ found a Xeatoimn 
church at Qnilon and another in Ceybn. Christian community' 
in South India was cstjiblbhrd by immigrants from Baghdad, 
Nineveh, ilcriusalem and other pbcea and was etnyngthened 
by local converts. At this carlj period tho comnumity was 
called Nosrauit the Arabic name for Ctiristians. 

Chrifitlanity ia a religion that grew arorind the teaching 
and p^traonality of Jesus of KTaanrctli. Nazareth is a well- 
known ancient town in North F^lestino. In a very early New 
Teetainent in Roman, as pointed out by Ftofeasof J. M* Greed 
and Hr* H. D. A. Major, Jnsseph and Mary aro spoken os "hia 
[iarents ** Jesus belonged to tho eominiiaity of Jeu^ who 
were Semites bkc the Ho browns. Jesus of Nazareth was bom 
about sis years before the date fixed os tho first year of Christian 
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cm and wiiB crucified in A. B. 20. in his thirty-fiftli year. And 
^ one IS to believe tbe canonical goapela, he wm bom at 
Betblehezn (litemUy babchonac). a Ermnll viUage near Jcrimlem, 
The Christiwi movcmciit woh aprting from tba Jewiab 
monotbciflin and it proclaimed tlmt tlie whole world waa the 
edf^iproBsion of the One Good God and the highest form of 
aelfKupreseion for mankind waa to be found in the past 
prtmtt and futun career of Jeena. It afco affirmed that 
human life on earth tmaitibercnt conacqnenccs for weal or woe 
and the Judgment and di^on upon each individual aoul 
nmed m Jesua as being the repiewiitativo of God. So it 
called upon all human beings without exception to become 
meml^ra of a new Fellowship, so that they might lead a new 
sort of life by which mankind might be regenerated. The 
communLOn of each individual witli the One Good God enn be 
attained through the iicreonality of Christ. {‘He that hath 
seen me htkd Been the Fa-tlier/) 

Man, acoording to the Christian doctrine, U n littlo lower 
than God (Pa. VIII)* He is omde la the imago of CiofJ (Gen> IJ. 
The spirit of man is tbe cuidlD of the Lord {ifojv. XX. 27). 
Man n^ God and he cannot ho oil that he ought to tw or 
fulfil his grand poeaibilitics apart from the life of God. The 
talents of a man are {/iftM. [• What hmit thou that thou didst 
not roceivet ’—St. Paul's femoiis phrase [I cor. IV) ] 

Christianity strenglyandfirmly btUievea in tho continuance 
of the coascious esporience of individuals beyond the grave, 
though they are not authoritaUvely tied to mn olnhomto and 
precise foi^t of U. UTk-q one is tempted towanls a wicked 
deed, he is to make the identification of himself with the 
Person of Jesus, who purpoaefoUy saerfficed his life, by which 
he will bo emptying himself of tho uTong impulse and filling 
him with new life, or smee. technically calleiL But man js m 
doty l»uinl to submit to the Divine action, and to parUke of 

reparation by his repeated self-identification with it. 
Tins appropriation of and srif-identification witii the action 
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if God in Jdsus is K^ferred' hy Pmt<?itatits ju^ijkaii^ by 
and by Ditholit^ as or th€. EnchariM^ 

Oiristiari religion describes Gotl as the S^ilf-extEot Supremo 
B^ing, SSelMimit^jd Parent» and the Wise, Loving and Holy. 
Cimmunion and rewneilifltioD i^ith this Self-Umiled Parent 
aie the ^nre of the life of aU who Jive Chriatianly. A. C. 
Btuqnct that Jeans himself might not have advocated 
^caey of petitionary prayer, though a large section of 
coHiverbj who were accnstnrned to a belief in petionary prayer 
for blessings would bavo interpreted the sajinga of Joffus aa 
the endorsing of their babiLa and might have even corrupted 
some of the Gospel nwords.^ 

T^ie great impetus to the teaching was provided hy the 
great personality and career of the Teacher. The attraction 
of Jctftis for the hearts gf the people and the vjolonotis 
achievements of his career were interpreted by his foUoweiB 
as * the culmination of a Snpreme Act of God in which Jesus' 
dclilierately chose the Cross, and not a sheer martj’rdora 
which waa thrust upon him. The orthodoK claim is that 
Jesus rose bodily from the tomh retideriog it empty^ and 
transfonned his physical integument woadcrftilly and suddenly# 
while the view of others is timt from the tomb there came np 
a new spiritual Jesus, who has ever sinco existed among his 
followers hy whom ho Is knoa'H and felt in daily intercourse- 

As, at the time, Jews weiu a groat maritime community 
with contacts with vanous 3Hc?ditefrftucan countries new 
religiotis moTcment sprung among them could easily spn^ad 
itself in many eonntries. The new religion of Palestine found 
adherents from the Jewish diaspora, spread to Antioch in 
S^u-ia and travelled into Europe through Asia Minor. But 
by the second century A* V. the Jews became the bitterest 
enemies of the Christians oa the unique position daimeci for 
Jeans eonJlict£^(] with their st-ricter monotheism and os a 
conniyetion witli Goyim In fehowahip worahip was also 
repugnant to the nationalist Je™ According to an cstinijite 
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made in A, D. 1330 thoro WBro about 504 millmu CbriatJany 
out of tlio then MrJd population of alxnit 1040 millioru. 

The old religion of the Hebrewa who wet® tbemjtdvra 
Seiuitea domoitda the man viiolly and absolutely to set hie 
will towards the Ooe and the Only God against the Many or 
tho Manifold, evan to the cud of martyrdom. This cotieepiien 
of God forms the l^ckground of ChmUan theology as well ns 
the b^is of Christian cluiractcr and ooiiduct. The Hebrews 
practisL'd a polydninionistic cull eimilar to tlint of the tuitiona 
Around them with Uie addition of a groat god named Yaha or 
\almh who is aho sometimes callwl BIl. Ent Hebrewpro[>hL-tfl 
Inched a ptiro monistic religion which inspiretl theCluistian 
rolipon. The Bible for the New Testament) is the Terilablfi 
yohiclo of Christianity. The Old Testament {the Hebrew Bible) 
18 found to show affinitlca with the general zone of Bronze^ 
Age religion and particularly with the early Syrian polj^Iioiam 
aa Is evidenced by the recently discovered Ras Shaima tablets. 
The oonservativo view is that when mankind was ready 
for unitary conception of Deity, Qod intenened and spoke 
through the piropbots such as Moses while the aiifliropologist 
view is that the prop! ic tie moaoUioisni may have l>«>n due to 
the nedeetjon of political imperialiam on religion or to the 
ooming of Proto-Nordic peoples like Mitnrini from north-east 
and hybridization between the peoples of Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Egypt. But Sellin and Freud have suggested an Egvp'tiau 
mgio from the fact that the form of the name b 

Egyptian, a suggestion which is not accepted by Bouquet. 

Immortality as a prolongation of etirtbly lifc'aecma to bo 
fully ®nccived first by tho ancient EgyTJtian,. Their Ahkadian 
and Sumenan contempororics had only a vmy vacuo idea 
^ut ImmortaUty. The remarkable pneaurvation of the dead 
‘w lined ill tha desert am] the conUnuoos siipplv of food 

to fuJz t-r n";" 

in futmo hfa Scholars any that the Egj’ptiai,.s had a notion 
a ou a judgment of eouls' as early na in the Pynimid Age. 
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To get & favourable verdiot ritttAlsS and e9|)ells considered 
bj tiiecn as necessary factors. l^Ioral virtues were abo 
tfiougkt hy them ns helpful. Eut Childa states: “Still less 
an Egyptian or a Sumeruin pray to his god as Dirietians do 
to help him to bo hoaeset^ just or cljnritahle,” 

Tlie vonquest oT the great Imperial King Sargon of Ahkad 
QV^r tha independent city-govemora of Snmer and his LmpoS' 
ing liigbhdiofis overriding local custoim^ had their rcpercusfiioiifl 
in the plulosopbical thought of the anefent people of Wt'fitern 
Asia in as much as they thought it better to r^rd the world 
order being ruled hy a high god w^hose legislation formed Fat^. 

Gordon Childe says that barbarians took magic rituals 
such as mitiations and purJGeations straight from 
Among tho ancient Jews the uniuitiatedT being impure^ were 
tlinentencd with hell. 

According to thu Hebrew' Bible or Old Testament the 
Deity is omnipresent and transcends the eutiro univciBa and 
therefore localising Him by the use of Images Indicates the 
weakniss of people. Fie is not pleased in rituaf BactiUccfl 
performed by men since Me is the perfeetloii of luonii goodness, 
majesty and infinite holiness. Fraotioe of right conduct, 
following ef tbo divinely onlaincd moral law, and showing 
gorxlw'ill towards hia fLdlow-ruen are the only sacrifice the 
I>city Wyants from man. 

The eiciJc of Hcbruws caused by a Babyk>aLan King cut oBF 
tlic Hebrews for some timo freun the sacrificial ritual performed 
from tlieir temple and so under the influenee of prophet to 
ttadilloii supper tod by the oireiinistances the exih7$ developed a 
practice of w^bat has been called a Word^f-Ood £kiine 

of the exiled Hebitm^ W'hcn they w^ert rulcasod, it is said, 
brotight back to raleatlne this "Wonbof-God" service, thus 
paving the w ay for dornostio worship. 

The Christian Cliurch began os an off>sliot of Judaism 
and reeognit^d the Old Testament ns its beslc scripture. But 
after the fii^ council of Jerusalem, it discarded tJic eatiDg of 
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Koiher fowl and the rite of ciipcumcisionj thoagh it {ir&ctioed 
the Jewish methods in mshing proselytes. TTic Christian 
church adopted Baptiam. a Jewish custom, as the initiation 
rite of the new fellowship and its rite of conununion is found 
to have been de^-elDped out of a religious mea] held by Jews 
on the 0 VB of the Sabbath. Tlio Bibk accounts of the Creation 
of the World, of Adam anti Eve. and of Flood are found to be 
sbnilar to the Babylonian legends. These legends are fiupposed 
to be held in oomiaon by oil the ancient Semitie peoples. Tlie 
tales of Moees and of fjamson ban? their pamllelfl in Sumerian 
and Baby Ionian stories. Stories, more owned b}' Jewisli race, 
developed with the ateny of Abraham. 

Schota re who have analysed the Cliristian doetimcnts h a%‘e 
said that the great early success of the Christton religion was 
dne to the proclamation of the career of Jcetis by tbeChristiaa 
apostles as a supreine Act of God. According to A. C. Bouquet, 
at first Jcatifl was felt to stand BunuUnneonsIy on both sides oT 
the gulf oeparating Creator and creatvrely and subsequently 
accounts of an alleged miraeolous birth, or of a serins of 
nattire-miracifts m ere circulated. From a perusal of doomnenta 
sohojare have arrived at the rlccision that the story of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus appeared after the year A. D. 70 and 
was mqoh modified by A. D. IfiO. Plato was requtwi to have 
been virgin-bora an<l wos even described as the son of Apollo. 
Among the Jews there wa« a belief that the crucified Jesus would 
come back in majesty to win over his enom ics. Boqq uet points 
out tliat the normtion of quasi sacrificial death of Jesus, and 
hjs rising from the tomb as the culmination of the above belief. 

Tlie earliest figures of Jesus, the Q™1 Shepherd, are 
^Mkas and idealised beings of the types of Oridieua or 
ApoUo. Uter portraits are found to Iw assimilations to the 
t^s of Zeus or Dionysus. ProfeMor A. B, Cook thinks that 
tlw i^at noble ami dignified atatno of Zeus Olympius. bv 
Pheidias must have infiuenced the artistie form of Jesus, 
tustoncal as well os the Deity incarnate. 
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From about A. D. IJOtl onwards an [mportaut feature 
vithLii oD partii of dimtian coiumuiiLlj h tlie growth of 
cehbato asceticwu. This has attributed, by C. 

Bouquet, to Gricnital Ure-JiEgatmg inUtieucic#. But in India 
tho Bret celibate aacetiu toather known ia Sankara qf the ninth 
century A+ D.^ Uioiigh Suka, son of Badaraj^Bna {C^ A. O. 45UJ 
h nlao said to be a celibate oaretio teadier^ Howeverj thero 
U on equal cliaijce of thu LriHueace boing vise vejm. The 
self torturca of the Chriatiark ascetica were methods resorted to 
repress iheir instinct to procreate. 

The wrltingB of Saint Paul* the bUlngual Jew of Tarsus, 
in Greek wlucli were collected Gomcwheii about 139 have 

a unique rule in mnuldliig the Clixtstian thoughts The later 
w'literB such ob Augustine the Great^ Luther and Calvin are 
deeply indehted to him, Childc hoa pointed out that to 
explain and defend their creed before the middle cla^ and 
state officials tho Christ fan ieadem had to formulate the 
emotioiial contoDt of roligioiis oiperiftnce in terms of analytic 
reasoning for wddeh they infused into tho simple teachings of 
Joeus Greek science and logic as oi^sounded by Aristotle and 
the geocontHe astronomy of Hipparchus. The Christian 
eommand^ ' Love thy neighbour as thysdf ^ audits conception 
of the Brotherhood of 3Ian provided an international 
ideoiogy fluitahlo to the then growii^ world econoiuy^ 

The Yngechora School of Buddhim 

Aaanga and Vasubandhu (C. A. D. ^STiOj wore two Brab- 
mans who took to Biidilhiam and founded llio Ypgarfiara 
{teaching or practice nf yoga) seliooL Tlicsq two genius 
brothers elaborated and developed the Yijnuna-V^da, the 
doctnne of Mind^consciousnessi and gave a magnificent 
presentation of it. All in the world oAOept consciouanesa is 
unreal and thus aufibcing (duJtAa) belongs to illuaion^ Even 
though, a pereofi id to act as if the Euffeiings are real and help 
tlio tfuficroru. A centra] iilbyoey na»«3 contains the suehness 
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{Tothtita) of ail thinga ui wliieh iilso tlio consciotisnsss ts 
contained. The individual oonedoufeneas is a part of tha 
moniffistatiori of Alaya^-ijuaua. Tliis inter-tvlation Is said to 
be an advance on the Ijititdratara Sutra compoaed about tl»» 
time, for the sense of mi-stica] union is absolute in the 
sdiool. (Tho tuunes of Kapila^ Kanada, Brihaa- 
pati and Aksbapada ai« found in the Idatkavatara). 

Sovemi of tlio baale principles of the Mahayana sdioo) 
tr£3e developed by this eobjoctive idealism. Tho two bruthcis 
might Imvp been inspired by tho UpAJiishadie thoughts. Tho 
writingB of Asanga, Vasubanii!i.u and Dlngnogti, marked by 
their polcnuc zest in the refutation of rival systema, are gei d 
to have anticipated much of the method and thought of later 
adraita philoaophers auch as Gaudapada and Sankaia. 
According to Christmas Htunphieys the Yogocliara school was 
foiimied about tiio fourth century A, D. 

Works of KstUmia 

Kalidasa is considered by all to be one of the M orld'^s 
greatest poets. The Bitumvifiara (description of tho seasons), 
tho (cloud messenEOr), KutHSm-rambliaea (tho birth 

of the boy) and Raghtivatnaa (tho House of Ragliu) are his 
fascinating [toetical works. Hie grand draniaticai works aro 

and ^SdhuM/ukiut of which 
tlic last oven in translation evoked the w'ami’hearted pmiso 
irom the great German poet Qoethc. Tho cantos after tho 
eighth of the eitant Kunianvsambhava ore said .bv achokiu 
not to be of his. In Kiunsjusarabhava Kalidasa's (iescription 
of tho Ecenti where TJma approachre Siva is said to be Ujo best 
by pot cxcellance. Her personal chnnn and raiment ore 
graphically narrated u'-hiJo ' every little movement in tho tonso 
situation awaiting Siva's reciprocity to Jwr bfiundJess love 
aw marvelloualy portrayed.* Aiiauda Vardhuna. a ktor WTiter 
on poetics, baa wodemnod the pusaages describing the. lovo- 
sports between Siva and Pffirvati in the eighth canto ofKumam- 
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icainbbara since they vioMe Cine 'b wmBO of veneration for tJi® 
Godh* pfliT, The wortia* ‘ Janaka Uijut^ ^na puii^>diikishuj 
and • Iiy^khyfiti piivana tana^jam used by 

Kaltiliwn ahow that hia Megha dut wnB modelled after the 
Haniunan—mftssage of the Rainn^Tina, 

KaUdii!^ is mentioned vdth Bliaravi ns a famous poet in 
an inscriptioii dated A. D, 58o-G (507 Soka era) published 
by Fleet in Indian ^intiqiiarv\ lS7B. Frcan tlia politick 
goography of Raghti^^ in tbo Kaghuvameftp parti' 

ccilady tlm location of Huntis on the Oxiis (\atilE&hv}p and 
the location of tho abode of the banish ed Yaksha in ibo 
Megha-duta at Ramapri (Ramtck north of Nagpiir), achokta 
haTC anivert at the dcciiMOii that Kabdasa lived in the fouiih 
and fifth centuries of Christian era. For a comparativo 
chronolopc^l atndyp it mn^- be atatefl^ tliat K^dasa _ha8 
mentioned Vaslshtba^ Visvamitra^ Agastya, Atd, Slnriebi^ 
ilaniip Angiras, Rbarartvajap, Parasornma, CSaiitama, IkahviikUp, 
Kaabynpa, Brillaspati, Saptnrabifl, Submmaayn temple^ ancl 
the Hindn pUgrtm place of Ookamam^ In the Malavikagni^ 
mitrnm be hiie mentioned Nutya^ Ho has also 

mentioned Cbukravarti and Arliba-safltm and has referred io 
the logieian Dingnaga. However, about A,D. 3S0 seciUfl to ho 
a probable date for Kalidasa. His knowledge of the foDc- 
loie of Malwa and the detailed gecxgrapliy of the same loadity 
is euggestod to be dtio to his being a native of Malwa. 

The name of tha poem Kumarasambhavfl need not 
fiecc?^i*iJy roenli the birth orKuiuitm Onpta I a* is clrtimed 
by Same Bcholara^, and RjighuvamES need not Ihj intended to 
extol Chandragiipt* Vikratnadltya under the fignic of Baghu 
as ta suppdBfKi by some. J3everthe1i^H ^he conqncata of 
Raghu seem model led aficT those of Samudm Gupta. Tho 
deacription of the digvjlaya In Raghnvamaa k hi acemdanw 
with the route along tbo east ooast followed by Samwdi* 
Gupta in bis campaign to tho Sooth- Kumara is the iinjna 
of pKl Subrauianya and waa uaed as personal namea by 
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men and kinga of ancient Indra a« ia testified bv the namea 
^ Kumaiayana (C. A. 300). Kumfiradovi (wife of 
Cbandragnpta I, C,A,D, 300) and Kumara Vislmu (C-A.D 300) 
who were horn In dilTereiit parts of India. Tire works of 
Kalidasa have strengthened and popularised Hmduuini and 
^e i»et is only nest to Valmiki and Vyasa in this field, 
^ho^ who know both English and Sanskrit are agreed that 
Kalidasa and the English poet Shakespeare (A. P. Ii>«4-H110) 
rank eqoaay aa poota and this shows dearly tliot the literary 
standard of England during the timo of Sliakespcare has been 
attained in IndiA twielv^e cciitnrio ago. 


The HienT^da Buddhkni 


A wretitHi of the BqddhisU who eallcd theaisclvea 
Thetavadins (EtdcrH) stock to the orthodox Buddhism. Tissa 
(C. A. D, 400) son of Moggali is said to have oigonisod 
the Theravoda eortioa. The school came to bo knoan os 
ffinayana (losser path or little vehielo) in contrast to 
MahayMB. Tire TliemTadins merely revere Buddha and 
oBow hie. moral teachings, but do not worship him. The 
pieravada scripturoa are in Pali, Tire Thcravada school is 
toaod by the Pali canon. It is rational and rested upon the 
Dluirniaae liandod down. 

According to the Theravada school a hnmaii being 
could acquire enlightenment by strenuous eiforl and be was 
^ownasan Arhat. Buddha was an Arhat. The orthodox 
tldem maintained that Buddhaliood was attained as the 

^ult of etnet observance of the Rules, Thu, they emphasised 
JvaruiA (work). 


Sebolara toy that early monostre Buddhism did not allow 

fboli “ th.7 might have 

thought the would have Itosencd the gravity of His 

’™**‘^’'»y”cpreBented by symbols such a, 
«)^ty throne, a wheel or the Bodhi-Tice which were 
deemed quite sufficient designs to portray the Master. Ancient 
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Egyptiiatui Bcem to bo against portraying gods, Tho andeJit 
E^-ptian soulptor charged his Saioorian oollcagoe with. 
Feproseating tbo deity in image in human form and with 
making statues of high priests and city^govemois of Smner. 
The ancient Egyptians probably fcareti that tho soul of a 
person would be attached to hk if one imis madOj 

making the soul nimbla to attain heaven. However* tho 
above-mentioned belief of the early Theravadina seems to he 
related to the advent of tho Cliristianity and Zorosstrianisat 
into India, 

Probably tlie earliest and nearest to the original tcachiog 
is the Thera Viida (the DcKrtrine of the Elders)^ The Jilaliayanar 
regards Theravads aa mcoinplote or superhcial tc^hing which 
tho Buddha gave to those who wem incapable of comprehend- 
ii^ the more profound doetdne of Mahayam. Theiavadft 
Biiddliism became the religion of Ceylon. Burmap Siam and 
Cambodia, In the ancient Buddhkt sculptures the reprt?- 
sentation of the Buddha by symbols might have been mado 
by tho Hinayanjsts while the representation of the Buddha in 
Anthropomorphics might have been mode by tho Mah&janlsts, 
The anatta doctrine is said to belong to the Hlnnyam school. 

Works of Asvagbosha 

Asvaghoeha was a great hlahnyajm Buddhist teacher 
whom Lin-Vntang, a great Chipeae acbobr, rv^ards as the 
St, Paid of Buddhism and whom Ananda Ocmniaraawaniy hes 
cidled the ' Father of Mahayana Buddhism ^ He wrote the 
famous Buddha epic, tlio BuddhacharUctm (Life of Buddha)^ 
Sfoddhotpada (Tho Awakening of Faith), and 
Sattndarartanda. A didactic work named Sutraknkara, now 
Burv'lving only in a Chinese version* is doubtfully attributed 
to the same poet^ SaundoranaEKiani describca the victory of 
Budrlhist doctrinefl over a Ptinoe named Nanda w'hoso earlier 
Career was full of weak tndulgoiico. In the two stories of 
SutnUankara tho King Kankhka was the hero, Tho Alaya- 
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vi}ntitiaK which was to some attest a (raychologkal term in the 
YogAchatB school,, ia replaced in Ma^myanaSraddhotpada by a 
liigher term (SnchnoRS) which is motaphysical and 

cosmic. This famous litilo- treatise is siild to bo an improve^ 
ment of the Yogachatfl echcioL 

A piny ia nine acts called Saripatm PraiQmmm which is 
famous for its treatment of Buddhist phLlosaphyv 
assigned to AsvsgliosJja. Finally, AsTaghosba, tiic greatest 
of the Mahajana teachers Is known to liave written the 
famous attack on the caste systoni, the FaJrqAucAt. The 
Vajrasnehi apanishad may be based upon this ivork. Sir 
Efiw'in Arnold's famous pocm^ Ldght of Asiap is hosed on the 
3iiddbacharitam. Light of Asia ran to eighty editions in the 
United States of America and sixiy^ editions in England within 
a few joars after the work was published about a hundred 
3'eara ago aud sold huudred-thauBandij of copiesL 

Scholars liare pointed out a dose similarity in ideas and 
eApresslonK between the works of Kaiidasa and Asyaghosha. 
The stylo of AsyaghosLii appears to have been modeiliHl upon 
the stylo of Kalidasa. Ysaodliora’s approach to Siddhartha 
was described by Asvaahosha as «a gait like PorvatiV. This 
comparison dearly show's that he wrote after Kalidasa who 
has beautifully deacribed the gait of Paryati hifom Siva. His 
yeracs {UI 13-24) are similar to Kalidasa^s ycises (Kumars- 
immbhava 57-02 and Eaghuvamsa \T16-U), Some verses 
of Bhasa aiao appear in Buddha char itaiii+ 

Tiifi Smddhotpadfi in said to bo trsLiaktcd into Chincso in 
the beginuing of the ti/th cootury A. D. Kumarajiva, who 
died in A. D. 412, is said to ikavo translated into CJimcec the 
works of Nagarjnna, Vasubaodhu and Asvagliosha. It will 
bo proEtahlc to the Indian history if the correctueas of tho 
tradition about KumafajiTa^ tmiishttLon of the works of 
Asvaghosha is aJce^tJl^In^^], Hiuen THutig might hat e based it 
merely on ibc Buddhist hercaaj when ho mentioned Asva- 
ghoflha as tho Viee^Preaiderit of the Buddhist Council under 
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Kanislika. Tho lifatoricity of the two earlier BudiHiiMt couocib 
is impufTncd by certsln scboInTB and the alleged council under 
Kanishka Ls also more probably a legendary oae, 

Saint Asita, Gopis.RilcIlia, Krishna. Rama. Sfta, Hanuimn, 
T>raui«di, God Gaaeaha. Ankle-bolla, Purda, Tuhsi-bush. 
Btalwn's fields of deep, Yellow robe. Raja putm, Malaya 
winds, Gaya. Lnsmi, Sati, Mara, Kama with bow of gold, 
ATidya. Lanka, Parvati, Bhadra Babu, Basnva, Sruti.Smriti, 
Knmia-handft and Jaana-kanda ate tho vrords found in the 
Buddhjieharitam. Asvagboebiv was a Hindu bom in Oudh 
who became a Buddhist and probably lived about A, D. 400. 
All his works are in Sanskrit ond are written in degant atykr 
distinguished by ppispicuity. 

Spread of Baddhism in China 

The early Indinn acholfti* to reach China were Kaayapa 
Matanga and Dbamuimkaha of Soytho-lndum parentage, tn 
their honour was built tho first Buddhist pionfistcry In China. 
But tho spread of Buddhist religion in China waa mainly dun 
to the hanl work of the groat transhitor ealkd Kuniamjiva. 
His enormous o utput created a now wave of interest in China, 
which culminated in aeottring permission from the rulere to 
Burldhiat laj'tdcn to becoroo monks and to establish a Ctiinese 
branch of the Samghfl. He lived in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A, D. 

By the bogioning of the fourtii century A. H, the whob 
of Eoslertt Turkestan had embrared Buddhism, and Brebmi 
script was in common use which replaced the earlier uso of 
Ehoioshthi, Tho atatomeut of Fa-hien, a Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, lliat Sanskrit was Gie language of culture in the nrea 
waa testified by the later discovery of many Snimkrit Buddhwt 
texts tn Various parts of the area. Sfnny remains of Buddhist 
images, monasteries and grottoes and relics of Indian Kculpturo 
and painting have been traced in many places in the region. 
'The motiMteries in the cities of the country attracted many 
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Buddkiat echcbre from India, cspcdaUy Kflalmiir, and 
tbe Gomati-Tibara of ICbotan troa a reputed eentre of 
learning. 

It Ik said that Buddhiam, together with Cbincae writing, 
Ttsaehed Korea about A. D. 372 and Qouriehed there tiU 
thirteenth centuiy, in a manner of being not completely 
aedimatized, i^ben Oenfuciaci reaction gained SDpremaev. 
Kuohi waa the northern centre of diffiiaion, inhabited by a 
white race apeahing an IndO'Kuropcan language called 
varioiMly Tokbariin* Kuehean and Arai. Thiws people adopted 
Buddhism early und there were many tcmplee nnd sbipaa in 
the region at the beginning of fourth century D. Kiiinfim- 
ySm belonging to a family of niinietere in India adopted a 
religioui! life and left his native place for foreign countries. 
He waa appointed as the of tho King of Kuehi and 

he wedded tho aiater of the King namfx] Jiya. The first aon 
was named Kumarajiva, n name combining the names of hie 
mother and lather. When ho became oc von yc»m old hia mother * 
became n nun. After ta'o years the mother and the son went 
to Kashmir from wheto KumnrajiTB learned tho Buddhist and 
Hindu scriptures. 

On the completion of hii; studies Kumarajiva went bach 
to Kuchi and settled in a large monastery called Kitiff'g Ntm 
Mmtagienj eypounding Buddhist texts to the people until ha 
was taken to China as a prisoner by a Chkieeo invasion in 
A, D. 333. Kumarajiva raached the Chinese oopital on^* in 
A. D, 401 owing to many enforced debj-s during the journey. 
However, in the new city he was placed at the hcod of a band 
of ecfaobrs who were entrusted with the tratislation of Sanskrit 
works into Chinese. He is aaid to have translated over a 
hundrod l^ks in a few years and died in A. D. 412. Khotan 
and its neighbouring places were Jloorishing centres of Buddhist 
culture tiU A. a 700. A Chinese Buddhist monk caUed 
Fn-hicn came to India across the Gobi Desert, visited Taxila, 
Mathura, Kapikvastn, Gaya, Pataliputre and Nakuda and 
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after A stay of yeara (A. D. 401^1f>) retiimeHi hoiut by 
sea. Btidflhiaui found favour In China and Korea^ biscauae it 
WAfi. itilrocluccd there in a Mongoloid garb* 

Works of Badamysni 

BAdarHyana is the reputed author of the Emhma^Sitlf^ 
whom Max Muller baa hade^i as an intellectiinl power^ This 
is ft @ 3 ‘ 8 tomised treatise of the doctrines propoundisd iJO the 
Upanishada and hence it is also efJlcd V^dania-Sytras^ Th& 
text contains about 600 aphoriams (Sutras^ divided into four 
chapters. Sankara^ Baroftnnja and MadJiftva have their 
celehmtcd commentarEefi on the text. Max Muller adds: ** But 
wc huvo nntv to waive the claim of infallibility put forward by 
Badurayauu in favour of the Opanifthadfl^ and tmat them aa 
simplo human witnessed to the tmtli* and wo should then find 
in the Bj&tenuitic arningenient of these utterances by 
Bodarayann^ a real philosophy ^ a eompleto view of ihc Xosmoa 
in which we live, like those tliat have been put forward by the 
groat thinkem of the philc^phical countries of the world, 
Greece, Italy^ Germany. Franco and England:*' The passage 
*Ek%ft ^ah Pfoiyfiitfah'^ <By this Yoga is refuted) In the 
BrnliTua-Siitrua is explained ns referring to the Voga-Sutnis of 
PairtnjalL Moiuvr-Williaiiis says that the Vedmita-Sutnia 
offera many parallels to the Id^ism of Plato, Sir ’^VilUara 
Joiios WTttoe that Vedanta la amlogoua to tho Platonlci philo¬ 
sophy and that Vyasa (Badarayuna) corresponds with Pkto, 

also known aa a law 

book in verses perhaps written by the great sago Badamyana^ 
The aneiont Indian legislation is said to liftve oulminated In 
the w*ork and it is moie recjapilulation of earHer laws with 
alight olianges probably cauaed by the presamg needs of the 
time. Lftwa relating to religion, marriage, king^s mle. 
criminai and civil tnattcrsi and evidemse are exhaustively 
described in the work. Cosmogony and polity ora also 
deseribod briefly. Besidea these^ mJea minting to caste obaor- 
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vation and Eidvico on food mtp oontAinnl. TLh work {generally 
known as the Code of ItTanu} contains 2085 ve^a di%'ided into 
twelve chapter, Tbo work la mainly baaed on the Bhri;^. 
Sambita descnbiHl earlier. Tlie author of the work is stiggcatcd 
to have lived in the north-west of India, nob far from Dolhi, 

According to the work. Veda ia the first sonroj of Dlianna 
(law), tradition and usages of lirtnous men being the aecond 
and the IhirtI sounces respectively. It enumerates eight kinds 
of mnrringo rites caUcd Brahma, Daiva, Aisha, Pmjapatya, 
Asuru, Ga^dhal^va, Rakahnsa and Paisacha. The first six ato 
lawful for a Bmlmutna while the last four are lawful for a 
Ksliatriya. Tlie last four exooptiug the Rakalinsa rite ars 
said to be lawful fora Vaisya and a Sudra, The twice-boni 
man (the initiated, that is, the Hrahmana] can maiTv a girl 
of o^ual essto who has some auspicious bodily marks. A 
Bratimana who weds a Sqdra girl will sink into hell and when a 
child is bom to her by him ho will lose the status ofa Brohmana. 

A son is to inherit the estate of his father njjd in the 
Absence of a son the daughter can tako the estate. A father 
may give his daughter in marringe oven though she lias nob 
Attained 1 the proper age. If a father failed togothXs daughter 
Diomcd at the proper time the girl can choose a bridegroom 
for herself. In case tlie bridecroom dies after the troth is 
verbally plighted, her would bo brotlicr-in-lawshnl] mnrry her. 
A woman is protected by her father in her childhood, by her 
husband in youth and by her sons in her old age. A widow 
who constantly romaiDs chaste goos to heaven after her death. 
Tlie work gpTwrally rojcofei the custom of Niyoga as sinful, 
though in a short passage el.<5ewhere it has allowed the custom. 
Deserting the wife for three months and dcpiivirig her of her 
ornaments are the punkhmente allowed hytho author for n 
woman for her disrespect shown to her husband. A man can 
remarry only under very restricted coiuljtiona. The author’s 
kindness towards women Is expUcit when he says tliat gods 
are pleased when the women are honourod. The work forbids 
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the nBQ of wino Hriaking and eatiog meAt C3&TOpt when they 
are necessary in the performaiic* of a rite, 

Manava-dhantui-soatra ordains Cliatnrvarnya ot fourfold 
aoclal system in whieh Emhmanas (priests)* KsJhatrii/m 
(warriors), Vatm/a^ [ttgrieultnrists) and Sudras (aon'anU) have 
a succosaive rank aecortliog to the ordeir in the society. 
Around the Brahoiatiae the other ihiee chisaas revolve Uko 
satellites. The kings cume from Kehalriyaa and most esalted 
eulogies are indeed Lavmhcd on them. The distinction of one 
caste over tlio other was thought inlicreiit as per divine 
Appointmtnt, After attaining some ngc a Bnihman ia to 
wear Yajnopa^Ttfl* a sacred cord of a thin coil of three cotton 
threads* over his left shouldor allowing it to hang down 
diagonally across hia body to the right hip. The work 
prescribes to those who aim at sanctity to repeat the Cayatri 
prayer at throe Saadhtffi^ namely Bimrisc, noon and sunsets 
The work upholds the doctrine of tninsinigTatlon of isouis 
anri its allied Karma (cause eSect) theory. According to it 
one who committed an act of sin wouJd take the form of 
A vcpetablo or minefal; one who had committed a ^vord of 
sin would take the form of a bird or beast; and ono who had 
oommittod a thought of sin would take the form of a man of 
the lowest CJisto. But $df restraint in thought, word and 
deed leads a pemon to cniancipation from all fnture births* 
When one dies bis jfT&ss body f ^h^a-sariraj is burned. Then 
Ilia soul enters the vehicle of subih My ftinga^sarim) also 
described ns * of the sire of a thumb * fdTi^ru^tAfl m^ra) and 
hovera near the burning ground. He is called a pnia 
(a departed ipirit or ghost) in which status ho is held to be 
impure and conaec^uently his relatives are also impure. The 
funeral rites fumidi tJic preta with an mtcrmadiste body and 
enables H to lead a temporary life in heaven or hell prior to a 
future birth. The preta without the funeral rites becomes a 
pi^ha {foul watiderlng gUoat) doing malignant acts agAlnst 
the living creatures In oidor to rovcjigo for its misoiy. The 
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iingu<$ht1i^-mntTa h^e of the sotil ti?mlncis ns theancicnb GriM^k 
conevpticitt of tho sool described in thi> works of Plato. 

As many cdlitmdJctory vkwa are found in the wort, tho 
European aehoJnri woro inclined to hold tho contraclictory 
pjLBSsttgPs to lie of later ioterpolntions. This nocKl npt 
nert^fu-ily be the caao jf Tvooniy understand that tho Matinva- 
dliariiia^aetm is tho result of a honafido attempt on the part 
of tho anthor to eodify the then cxiPtinp laws prevalent at 
vartoiiB parttt of the country and among the voriotia comm uni¬ 
ties of the country. The qiir^tion which passage shall apply 
to a certain community of a certain village^ it seems p was left 
open to ho deeitJod by the prosiding oflicot* In tho work 
quotations finom Vaaishtha Dhoroia Butma are nnmerous+ 
About ita antlioraJiip the work gives a conftJSe<i idea. It 
aays that the work was told by Bhnguat tho Instance of King 
Mftau afUif Jpving tho opening portion by Afanu hircBelh 
Max Muller doubts whether the laws of Alan Up in their present 
form, such as wc now ppaaeas under the name ATanavadharmc^^ 
sostra written in continuous (versegjj can bo older than 
the fourth century A. D, FV^rhape the final composition of 
Manuks Samldta, such as wo possess it, may be rendered in 
the fourth or fifth centoiy A. by an author of somo status^ 
There are internal ovident^es to tliia clfqct. The w riter of the 
Maneva-diim-ma-sastiTi aaya that hi^ shall tiy' to recapitulate 
tho ancient laws of Afauu correctly as Far os ho can 
(ch. I voratj I lD)i About ^ tenth of tJio vetses of Manava^ 
dhnrmn-aostra are found m the Mahabharsta, This fact, 
according to the writerp may identify the author of Monava* 
lihiLmifi-t^FLStra with the author of Afahabbarata (Eadaravarui}^ 
As has boon mentioned already Badarayana rewrote 
Bharata in^ which he contribiitod the much celebrated 
Bhagavttd-gita oa the eighteenth thapt^^r. Tho now' work 
containing about twfODty-four tlmnaand vereca was- eaUedl tho 
if£iM6MraJo. It seoios to ha^^ been motJoUL'd upon the 
extant \aliLbhi Eamayana. The text was again re w ritten to 
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compriaa about ono hundred tbotmand verses in about the 
fourteenth century A. D. forming the extant vetaiMi of the 
mh&bharato. The prologue to the extant text clearly etatea 
that the boot has b«n rowrittoa more than once anti at om 
it eontaiitod about twenty-four th.ouHanil vcfBCS. It 
ala> States that BadHroyann ia the author of Mahabhamta, 
Ab the authorship of Gita must tweeasatily gp to a great 
philosopher and as Sankara of the ninth ceatury A-B- and 
other teachers bofoto him have commented upon it tlie Gita 
must tw the product of Badaraj'aiiai So it is true tltat 
Badaraynna is the author of the Maliabharata as much as 
Veda-Vyafla is the author of the MAliabharata* This simple 
fact misled the later people to identify Veda-Vyusa with 
Badarayana. 

However, without prolonging the dlMuasion the resulta 
can be summed up as follows; Dvaipayana V y'asa wrote 
BharaU (tho story of Bharatas wlio form the two families of 
Pandavas and Kauravafl) in the form of n cotivepation 
between Janamejaya and Vaisampayana, The text contained* 
according to MacdoneU and others about 8S(X> veiscB. Thw 
work is referred to by Panini as Bliara-ta which ho signifies as 
' tho battle of tho Bhamlas Badarayana cnhugofl the work 
putting it in the form of a narration by Vyasa (Dvaipayana). 
The originnl framework of oonveraation between Junamejaya 
and Vaiaampfty'ana is retainod. His contribution includes, as 
already stated, tlio weU-known Gita Dhapter, Tids enlarged 
text contained about 24,000 verses and came to bo called the 
liifahabliarata on account of its greatnes. legends say that 
Vynaa on completion of hia penanoe compoeed the Mahabbarata 
of 24,000 verses which, according to scholars, formed tho 
extent of tho Mahabharata exeludiiig the Upahhyansa* The 
text referred to by Sankom ia this second one. Then by oboat 
A. B, 1300 tho text waa again enlarged, to become an 
cncjxlopiedia of HinduiBin, containing about 100,000 verses. 
This final text haa the framework of tho conversation between 
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SauniLka tmtl ^utA whfle th& eafliiT tivo frarnoworks of tlio 
nHimaed with ip itB OUk'i' fmm^p Kow it U ckimod 
m tliof^ptQ itaelf tijut whftl^'vei' k fdnpcl in the test loftj be 
found cLBOwfaero^ but wbat jh not found there will not be 
found anywhere else. Who siponsored or patronised this last 
compQation of tbia stupendoua and eoto^l work t Porfsaps 
ope of the kin^ of Vija^'anagar or the famous Sayana 
liimself. Holtzmann mys that the nsviBed and wholly changed 
third rocenaion was of a Puranb style and did not exist before 
twelfth century A. D+ 

Id the original portions of the Mahabharata^ aa pointed 
out by A* I>. Piusalker^ Krislina is described os a mortal hero 
who was a religions teacher ajid a coanscUor of the Pandavas. 
The Rig-Vcdai Kausitaki Brahmans and Chandogya tipnnlahacl 
reprCHeiit Krishna as a Vedio soer. Even iu the earliest parts 
of the Puranns he k shown os a human herOx Buddhist’ and 
Jain lltemtUTOSshow Krishna’s human character. But in the 
Inter legends he was cclaunHl with mythology and, likeRoma^ 
was raked to an ku^imtioii of V^ishnu, Tlio works of 
FatafijoJj definitoly show tjiat Vasiideva Krishna was deified 
before his time. The Harivanisap taken as a supplement of 
Mababharata, narratesp for the firat time, the early life of 
Krishna. Zoroastrlan aod Christian legends seem to have heeit 
freely used hi this work. Thk wo shall dfoil with briefly 
ekti where, 

A law book called VyasB. Smriti (belonging toDvaipayoun!) 
01 about 250 stan^^ k referred to by Apomrka in his work in 
support of [pajiy of hk conelnslona. The same stanzas liceur 
in the Muhabliarata oko^ Tlio author of the Mahabharata 
seemH to be deadly against the EpictiresJi theory which, echoed 
in ludia and found expressions in such pliUosopbies os the 
onatta doctrine said to be advocated by some Buddbiata. 
His contempt for this Philosophy is apparent as ho makes a 
fdhttiO^ named Chan'aka to describo tho theory in the Santt- 
jharvau of the Moliabbamta, In the disguise of a mendicant 
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BrabiTiELTi Ctian-aka re\iJe<! YtEdhishthim and iittefed pfOifana 
and hetctical dootmica when the latter entensd itiumphaDtly 
into his i^apitoi Ho^napum. Tho demoD wa« soon deleeted 
and was killed by the angriy Btahmtna. Freflumably tha 
doctrine was teprqduced from Briliaspiiti who may bava 
described it earlier The writer doea not know wbetbar this 
interpolation into the MahAbharatn wm made by Badarayana 
or by someone elaa in the fourteenth eantury A. D* 

The Bhagavad-gita is regarded as representing the ecletio 
school of Hindu philosopby- The author has harmoniBed nnii 
combined the Sarnkbya, Bliaktip Karma and Yodnnte acboola 
of Indian pbibeofdiica into one Hy'stero with great perspieuity 
and beauty of language in tho Bhagavad-gita* Monier- 
WiUiatna aaiyB* " the whole i?ompoaition is skilfully thrown into 
the form of a dramatic poeni:^ aometbrng after the manner of ihc 
book of Job or a diatoguo of Plato* The speakers arc tho two 
most important personages In the Mababharata—Arjuna and 
Krishna. Arjuna is* perhaps, tho real hero of that epic 
god Krislma, who is identiOt^d with VishdUp and In t his pbllo- 
fiophical dmlogne ia held to be the Supreme Being himself^ Itad 
taken form aa tho son of Devaki and Vaaydev'a." Perhaps 
by imitating the sermons of tho Christ or the Buddha tho 
author of the Gita sanctifies the aboce Indian philosophies. 
Like the Christ’s showing his spiritual body to his disciples 
Krishna here shows his universal form to his disciple Arjiiua, 
D. S. Sarma has given quotations to show that the Ideas 
and expression of the Gita compam and resemble with ihoso 
of the Uponishadic verses. In nuiny instances the Gita forma 
its stanzas by tegg from tho U|>anjflhadii. The words 
panitthada gavo' eirpUcitly states the imiebtedness of the Gita 
to die npanisliads. PovastluiJi also haq shown pandlclknn 
between the Uponishads and the Gita by quoting parallel ideas 
and even patulkl passage^ but points out that the teaching 
of the Gita is an improvement upon the Uponighadic 
teachings. 
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8. C. Jto}' fincU the Oita more rel&tocl totbe Vedanta phUo- 

BOphy than with the 8amk}i3'A-YD^4^ Thia fadt couBtuie the 
suggestion of the author that the author gf the Bralmm-Sutras 
and the Gita is one and the same person^ In methods and 
aiins, ageordtug to 8. Srivastava, the Yoga portion of 
the Gita is simlbr to those of PatanjaU^ Ycga-Sutraa. The 
Gita's mtioiml Inteipretiition of the theoiy of four castes and 
laying streea upon the fole of the indii'idnala in eoinmunity id 
respect of their duties are admired by Kr E. Potdar, aa the 
imderlying principles are, according to him, auitahle to any 
ideaJ BOcictj^ To the writer tho explanation in defernte of the 
System of four castes seeioB to be an attempt to reply the 
Buddhists sqcb as Asvaghosha who had made a famous attack 
on Caste system in his Vajraauchi. The iouistenoe do the duty 
(social duty} of tile individual reflects the social nccso^sity of 
the time. Hero Asoka^s fainoue stand against w ar is indirectly 
refnled* A man equalling to a genius of the twentieth oentiuy 
could not have more cleverly replied the critics like tlie 
Buddhists w'ho attacked caste and slaughter. About AriHtotlc 
Gordon Childe says that ^^As a pioneer in formal logic, positi ve 
peycholugy, comparative anatomy and aystcinatie biology hhs 
contributions to later science are invaluable.'' And he adds: 
" A champion of oligarchy and a defender of slavery, Aristotle 
appears as tho mouthpiece of the class from which hCs patrons 
and pupils were meruited and Iiss the victim of tlw contra¬ 
dictions in the ownomy of the city-staU which wore oil too 
apparent by hb day**" Ko wonder the author of the Gita 
defcirds caste synetem and war* 

8. K. Maitra points out that the Gita contains confUcting 
Ideas and the ehapiors contiadict Boch other. Tliat every 
cliaptcr U) the Gita forms a unit by Itself is the opinion 
of P* M, ModL What the author imJly wanted was to 
bormoniBe the difFcrent syetenia of Hindn philosophy. The 
Gita describefl Vedio ritiialieiiip Kapila^s Samkhja, Narada’a 
Bhokti, Pataujoli's Yoga and Uponishads^ Vedanta and holda 
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Umt A devotee can get wilvfltioii by follows any one of these 
oyBteins. Tlie war sltuatiQa ifl clevarly taktsn by the author 
ne am cxeiase to de^ribe the sehoob of Hindu philofiophy of 
his time. Hv upholding aU tho3c phUosophlcs what the 
author of the Gita, the great poet philosopber, achieved ia 
avoidance of faelionaj rivalries among Hindus and the 
eaubllfihment of the aU^oomprehonaive nature of Hindu ram* 
The seutijnenU expressed in the Bhagavad-gita (tho Song of 
the Adomble One) have exerted a powerful mfltience upon 
IndiauB for the last fifteen centuries. Tlie comuientari^^ on 
the text by Sankara, Ramanii];^ and Madhva aro well-known^ 

Max Muller after quoting the pasaagG^ " Hear and Icarti 
from me the Supreme Sou] (K&liotTajna) that has been 
celebrated Lu imiuy ways by Riahiji in varioms metres^ and 
bv *ih& words of the Brahma Sutm5% whieh aie dcOnito and 
fumiahed with reasons”, remarks that^ “Here the wordfi 
* (the words of the Bralima-Stitr&s) scum 

to roc to refer dearly to the recognised title of the Vedanta or 
Brahroa^ulras.'' Tho writer also had the flame opinion when 
ho weiit through the Gita long before ho came aemss these 
remarks of Max Muller. Badarayona might have written tbo 
Gita in bis later years while the Brahma-Sutraa before that. 
Tho Fya*a a prose commentary on the Ypga'Sutras 

of ratftnjaHp is also likely to be a work of Badarayana, 
probably in hw younger dayu. 

Tlio earlier name of Badaraynna secTO to be Krisliua. 
His osectic name Biidarayana is probably taken in honour of 
Badari Nar&yana. He is known» in short, as B^ari. The 
namL^ Badari is mentione<l by Jajmini in his PEirva^Mimamaa. 
In the Bhagavad-Gita tho names of Kapikip Vyasa, Manu, 
IkshvakUp BhWgu^ JanakAp Narada, Asitn^ Bevak, Brihaspatip 
Uflhana, and Kunti-Bhoja and Kasi-king are mentioned. 
The name Vyaiflft is mentioned thrice, but never the name 
Badumyana. The father of Siika waa Badarayatia and Buka 
was the teacher of Gaudapoda who was said to bo the 
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teachtir of Govinda, tbo tw^her of Sankam. Aocofding to 
Dr. T. M. MabadoToji Gauda.pad& lived before A. D. 500. 
lu the dircumsiajioea about A. D. 400 seems to b« a probable 
date of Bad&rsyana. 

Tbe Idea of Naiioii 

Tile eave-men did not- know fuijthiiig about natiooaHtj^ 
However, they soon found thoiiiBolvo^ organieod ioto elaos^ 
The area oovoned by their huntiog activities began to ineruaaH 
as they grow in number and they penetrated amaiigst the 
othersp piandering and sUughteHog on their way* But when 
agiicnlturo was disooveried pooplo began to settle down. StiU 
new nomadic meea inhLtraled into these settled peoples 
though they had to meet the reslstaxiee of local com bate. 
Slowly the cootaote between the diiferent groupa of tribes 
resulted in a kind of B 3 ’itiboiaiH whicb^ mudi later* helped 
them to form into a community in a largo territory* Chnunon 
intoFOfita united tbeoa and a spirit of solidarity, now under¬ 
stood as nationality, grew among them. Geographical hanieni 
•became tho bulwarks against new mtrudeis. 

We do not know when the people of India first began to 
think nationally. Tho Mohonjo-daro people might have 
thought nationaltyi The carHost recorded evidence is found 
in the Dfiormo Suiraa of V'adBhtha in which he thinks 
nationally. He defines as the regiou betw-een the 

Vrndhyas and the Himalayas, The Aryavartlia of Manu also 
oorrodponda to this. The Chohravariikth^m of KautUya 
includes tho whole of India. The Indian nationality^ ariginuliy 
confined to North India, began to compri^thc whole of India 
after the Scythian advent into South Indiap 

Sanakrit bad a rcmorkablo rote In unifying India under a 
cultural unit. It was the medium of Iru^ruction for higher 
atodies throughout India* It served as the lingua fran&a for 
the learned from Cape Oomorin to the Himalaya^* The two 
epics, the RonLayana and tho hfahabharaia had a gioat part 
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in moulding nn Indian natioTicd otitlook. The Rnghuvamsa 
and M«gliadut of Kalidasa sIbo view a uikMed India, 

lo his bookp ' FuncUmenta] Uiiity of India % Dr* Badha 
Kumud Mookcrji has cndeavoujied to prove that the unity of 
India has a history and has been an element in the 
historic conaciouHnesa of the people of India from a remote 
age* He pointa to the river-hymn of the Eig^Veda os an 
expression of the uneient Hindu coiwclonaneaa of Indian 
fieographical unity. And he adds that when new aEttlements 
in Dakahinapatha or 8outh India were made the hniitfi of the 
oltl Aryavartha came to bo expanded and coiiBeqocntiy the old 
Vedio conception of geographical ccueciousnesa was supple¬ 
mented by an appropriate one- Thus the nver-hjinu of the 
Rig-Veda came to be adapted in a Puranio prayer aa foibwe: 

ye Gangs, Yamuna, Godavari, Saraswathi, Narmada, Sindhu 
and Kas^eri, eomo ye and enter into this water of my offering 

Although in ancient India the different parts of India 
wute ruled by different kinga there were pammount aovereigm 
who politically unified the several kingdoms of India and 
Dr. .Mookerjl to testify this cites the titles Adhimj^ Eajamja 
and Sajadhifaja filing of Kings) frequently alluded to in the 
Vedio Samkttaap Brahmauas and Dpanishads. 

JaimlnJ-Siitras 

The fiufiTO of Jaimini describes a kind of logical method 
to solve the doubts and discrepancies about Vedic texts, 
caused by the differing explanations of divergent views. 
This (iiethod or doctrino) of Jaimini is called 

KariTUi-inimamaa (an inquiry into the ritual of the Veda) unfl 
ifl also called Purva mimaTn^ (an inquiry into tlie former 
portion of the Veda). Another name of mimamsa ia Vatym 
Sd^ro- (the science of words or scnt&nccfl)x A thousand 
Adhikarana^ (soctiona) are contained In the mbnamoa and nr© 
unfolded in the flliape of ISutnui. The work lias twelve chapters. 
The mode of interpretation indudea the pjopoaition to bo 
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dificussed, the dl^fTt^pa-noj and doubt n^risiog in regard to 
the prima facie {i^rua-poiaAct), the wrong view of the propo- 
aitzon, the refutatidn of it (Utiara-pd^ha) and the coacduajonn 
The uDdcrstaudiog ^of an uneeen niemberof a known associ¬ 
ation hf the perception of another seen member^ 

termed oa Inference (the knowledge anting fkwii 
flunilarity termed aa CompariBon (fZpajfidno)^ the knowledge 
that can be got of thing not iUelf peroeived^ but derived by 
the ImpLication of anotber termed m Presumption {ArthapaHi) 
and the verbal knowledge got from authoritative source^ 
termed as liound (iS^i^da) are the measures of kndwletlgo 
Or tlie authoritica eicpLained by Jaimini in hia 
mimani^ by which one is to inlerpret the V"cda. 

Jaimtni believes in the non-human origin (Jpatiru^^^lraJ 
of tiio Veda and the inherent authority of it independent of 
any divine revenler and holda that only otemaiiy pie^i^ting 
things are mentioned in tho Veda. As the ^und itself is 
ctema] the Vedie wottk are non-humauK He has also main- 
ta^ined that there is a por^ictual connection between a word 
and ita sensp. For him the Veda W'as procticalty the only 
deity^ The Veda promisea a reward m heaven to one who 
performs Vedio sacrifices. Madbava^ the great eDRimcntator 
of the Vedas, cicplaina the Apaurusheyatva doctrine by frying 
that persons like Katha did not uomposo but only hmidcfJ 
dowm a certain |x>rtioii of the Vodao and that the Riahis only 
reveakd the pre-existing Veda. Hence these ssgea were called 
Vodic Beers The tcudency of the teaching 

of Jaimini waa to allow no place to either reason or God, though 
we cannot eay that ho denied God. Max Mailer saya that to 
make such a chulm for Veda requires a ccumfiderable advance in 
philosophical and religious thought and corresponds to the 
belief of Homo Christian thoologLads regarding tho Goapcla an 
suporhuiUaD, etem al and infnnibJe. If the Gbriatians make such 
a claim for their sorLpturesi Hindus do not lack a genius who 
can expound a greater claim for their eeripturea. 
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The opeiilQg worda of Jaimkii-Sutras^ Dharmnjijjidmi 

iDOftn * Kow therefore the desire of knowing duty \ whatever 
the conjservatire BraJunin eomMODlAtora m&y $$y to the 
coptrAiy. The above worde in hia first aphoriBni seem to foe 
in imitation of thoee of Badnmyajia who bcgina his 8utraa 
with Athdtho BrahmajijTiam, «Now therafqM the desire of 
knowing BrohniAn '. jAimini has mcntiooed BadarayaJiA by 
name B^dari. The Bmhrna-Sutras of Badareyana is biown as 
(the mimamaa of the Mtcr portion of the 
Veda) in relation to the Purva'ininianma of Jalmini* 

Xyaya^ Vaiaeabika, Samlchyn* Yoga, UttaTa-miiaamBa 
and Purva-mimamBn form the famous six syfitenis of Hindu 
philosophies {Shad^T^na) well-known in anejont India. Even 
before Jaumni the interpreters of Vedsfi wore known aa 
Mimaynsaias and they are referred to in tlio Mahahhoshya. 
Sahara (also known as Sabaraavamin) wrote an elaborate 
coiiimentary upon Jaimini which is aaid to equal the Maba- 
bhashya of Patanjali for Its style and eseentinn. One glossator 
named FrabhakaraT said to be from South Travanenre in 
Xerala, wrobe and added to the wnrk of SabAra^ 

Another great scholar called Kuniarila Bhatta wrote out 
critical notes (FdrfiJba) upon Sahara"* work^ In the work 
Kumaiila Bhatta hag wholly condemned Bnddhi&t doctrinea* 
In hiB Sutras Apastamba has used aj^ments which are to bo 
found in the Jairntni-Sntras. Jaimini probably Lived in about 
A, D* 450. 

A Smutft and Grihya Sutra bcsidfis a Jaiminiya Samhita 
and a Jaiminiya Brahmoiia of the Sama-Veda are known in 
the name of Jaimini. Puranas like Aytii, Erahmdnda 

and FirAna dcseribo kim as a sage of great intellcctuiil 
eminence. Tbe writer doea not know w^hetter ws can 
identify this Jatmini with a Jaimmi who wrote a work on 
aslrology. 
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Hie Works of Budilha^osha 

Baddirnglioeha is the groat eommentator of Buddhifit 
wriptunea- Hto commoiitaTy on DhaniRiBpBda b famoai. 
He M be rightly colled the father of the Hinayana Buddhbm. 
He 18 a Brahman and a native of Gaya in Bibar vrbo becama a 
convert to Buddhiam. The work named Visttddhi-itMgsa 
(Path of PqrityJ ivntton by him in Pali maintaina the Arbat 
ideal and ohapes the Tlieravada vieiv of the toArbing of tJie 
Buddha, Some Btirtnaoe Buddhists regard Biiddhaghoaha as 
the wuroti of their religion. He aba seems to have gone to 
Oeylon from where he b said to have written soma of hb 
Important works. 

Buddhaghoeha b Said to have revised hb AUka Satini 
from Ceylon, in which a passing lefcrenoe b made to sumo 
worthy men of Ceylon. He wrote a great commentaiy on the 
vansea about tiio Jataka atories and the prose stories in which 
they occur. To each story the commentary gives a frame¬ 
work of introduotoiy episode mentioning the context in which 
the story is supposed to have been narrated by the .Buddha, 
The commentary b in Pali and tho tradition that it b the 
trantibtion of an earlier commentaiy in Sinhalese b probably 
a fiction. The Jatakas do not mention the Nandas and the 
Mauryas while the rulers gf the kingdoms known as Madrs 
the two Psnclmias, Kosala, Videha, Kasi and Vidarbha play a 
voty considerable part in the atorios. The namesof the Andhrag 
the Pandyas and the Keralas also do not occur in the fitorio!i. 

In the Bcven long volgmca the conunentator alludea twice 
to Ceylon acholare of the second century A. D, from which fact 
the scholars oonrlude that the commentary was written from 
Ceylon. Professor ChUdots thought the author was identical 
with the famous Budrlhagbesha, the author of other great 
wmmsntorics. According to Rhys Davids, since we do not 
know of any commentaries of thb kind written before the 
fifth century A.D. bb qnito lUmiy that thb commentary b 
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also i:»f about llie time. Tbe printed co]l 1 ^f!tion 

containing 547 J&iaka etorleft is edited by Profcswr FftesboU 
enii what we have ia the edition is the conunentary. 

The arrangement of the Kiktly^is into five gronpt may 
also bo attributed to Buddhagbosba or to an Associate of him. 
The fivo Nik&yos, called in tlie parallel Sarmetivadiu Sdwd aa 
are the Jiilcaya (long the Mnjjhima 

Ntkayn (medium longSuttas), the Sam^iiita Nikaya (grouped 
Sutta»}, Anijuti^tra Nikaya (adding one) and the Khuttdnka 
Nikaya [EanallisJd. 

The iKgha Nikaya contains 34 Suttas in which there are» 
05 pointed out by ^trs. Rhys Davids, jewels cm bedded In 
unworthy clay. Among them the most Important one Is Maha- 
panaibbana-Suita (the Suita of tho Gteat- I>ecease). 

Tlie 152 Suttas m the Majjhinin are grouped in fifteen 
Vay^ (groups). 

Of the 55 groups of Suttaa in the SamyuttA Nltaya^ 
Whcel-iuming Sern'ion and the twelve NidanaM (or wheel of 
causation) are fiimous. 

The Anguttara Nikaya contaltimg 2,358 Suttaa armnged 
in 11 Nipaias (groups) describoB the two kinds of Buddhas, two 
virtues of the forest life, throo sorts of moukSp the four waya 
which lead to heaven and the bail qualities of a Bhikku. 

The Xhuddaka Nikaya eontakia all material not amenable 
to the above clasBideation. It eontalns Xhiiddaka-Fatha, a 
^lanunJ of the Buddhist hfe, the Dhammapadap the moat 
famous of all the Theravada Seiipturea and also the famous 
Jataka Tales—the histories of tJie Buddha^B previDUB lives. It 
h said to he a Hupplcrnentaiy collection* mostly of later works. 

The Pall canon of which the Xikii^TUf form iho major 
part was* according to diristnma HumphmySp reduced to 
Writing in Ceylon during the reign of the Sinhalese King 
Vattagainani (211-17 B. C.) by the BkikMnia of the day. It is 
more probable that the Kikayas were arranged by Buddha^ 
gboeha or an naaociate of his. The spread of Buddhism in 
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Burma and Ceylon was maudy due to the work of Buddha- 
ghosha. TTifl traditioa that .Asoka aont either bia youngor 
brother or son naauMl Mahinda (Saiukrit, Mahendrs} to found 
Buddliiam tn Ceylon may probably bo a 

It ia not clear whether BuddhAghoahachaiya, tlie author 
of tho Sanskrit work named Pad^achudamani, is the same as 
the famous Buddbaghoaha, Tho treatment of the Buddha’s life 
here la different from thatof Aavaghoaha. His description of 
the worship of Tuaita, the Supreme Being, by Devaa b marked 
by lucidity and graphic detail. From the language of the 
it Appeals, as if the author has taken the style of 
Kalidasa as hia modeJ, Buddhaghosha flourjahed ia about 
A. D. 450. 

Tjssa, Aon of Muggali, is snid to have oompoaed the 
JCotAavaUAti, a Pali Buddhist legend in verses. Some scholais 
are inclined to identify Tisss, the son of htoggah, of Ceylon 
tradition with Upagupta who ia also counted like tho former 
aa the Bfth in the sucecssion of Vjnaya teachers after the 
Buddha. According to the Southern school of BuddJiism 
Moggaliputta Tissa organised tho confereiioo of Theravada 
^tioD. It is veiy likely that TIaso (C. A. D. 400) was the 
inspirer of the Thcravada acIjooI and tho teacher of Bnddha- 
ghoflha. MiiiTtdtt-Pauia, or Questions of King Miliiida, is 
said to bo actually a part of the Sfumose eonon. There is 
every' probability of Tissa or Buddhaghosha being tho aathor 
of miinda-Panlia. It ia claimed to bo a post-canonical work. 
Rhys Davids has opined that any one who habitually reads 
Pali iTOuld know at once that the Katha Valthu ia older than 
tho jjktiliuda. 

Growth of Hiiddhisiti 

Muddia I’tfmso is a short coUection of botlads comprising 
one separate poem about each of the twont v-(ive Buddhas, sold 
to have succeeded one another. The work, prohahly after 
the model of Raghuvamaa of Kalidasa, may be assi^ to 
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about A. t>. 450^ Aoothiir abort collection of ballads colled 
Piiaia comprising t-hlrty-four abort Jataka atoriefi in 
verse seems to have been ixjmpofied a UttJe later, tbougb 
Davids has placed Corijo Pitaka before Buddha VamBa. 
D*|wwmjo (C. A- D- 500) and Mohivamsa (G. A. D. 600) 
known as cbromcL'es of Cfeylon are two famans Sinhatesc 
records of Buddhiani. Dipavamaa (in Fall) eontnins the 
history till the end of the mh of Mnhosem (A, D. 325-352). 

Laliia VisiMra, a fainans Sanskrit wwk, though belongs 
to the Thcravada school, bridge in a way the gap between 
the Hinayana and htahayana Buddhists. The intenniimble 
gaileriea of Buddhist taJee in relief, cut with remarkable 
skill In the hard volcanic of the Stnpa of Borobqdur 

(C. eighth to ninth c?entury A. D.) in Java, are suggested to 
iUustrate the Lalitha-Vistara. Lalitha-Vistam like Mahavastti 
and Euddbaobarita atres^s the eitmordinary character of 
the Buddha from bia cliildhocidand suggests hia divini*^. The 
work mentions Puranas, Itihosas, Vedas, grammaTt Nirukta^ 
Siksha, Chandas, Kalpa (ritual)^ Jyotkba {astronamy), 
Samkhya, Vaiseshika and Hetuvidya (probably XjayaJ. 

TJie work probably belongs to the sixth centtiry A. D. 

Tbo angelic enunciation of the birth of Gotama by depm 
to h^ father and the prediction of his futtiro greatness by 
Aaita, the Buddhist Simeon^ resemble the stories of the 
Christian gospels, TIic story of Devadstta, the Buddhist 
Judas, and his transfigure and his performance of thirty4wo 
healing miracles aro aotable among the many resemhlancea 
betiveen the Christian and Buddliist Zegendsv Tiirso ros- 
etnbhmces liavc been brought to light by Eldmunds and 
Anesaki and what A, C* Bouquet says about the origin of 
thefie resembtancca is that ‘we must be honaatly reckoned 
with the probable existonco of a large number of appropriate 
folk^storics about holy persons, which influenced alike the 
traditions about Jesus and Gotama, and led them to assume 
certain forma/ 
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The stoty of St- Joesaphat, who in the niiDanco 'of 
Barloam and Josaphat becanui a priDcc and mofed by the 
miseries of the world renounced the princely life to become a 
«aint, is, according to lin-Yntang, borrowed from the 
Buddiifrt Btory called UlitavistarB., for the Christian story 
was written in the eighth tentuiy A- D. But Lin-Yufai^ is 
of the opinion that' the story of King Soloiaon dividing the 
chdd betwopft two motbom certainly antedated a aiinilar story 
in the Buddhist Jatakas,' 

^^The story of Christ asking the Samaritan w'oiu&n {4th 
Go^ Ch. 4) for drink has its pnmlle) in the Divyava^lam in 
which -Wida. one of the Buddha's disciph*. asks a pariah 
woman for a drink. In the Gospd of John («. 1) wr? read; 
"And aa Jeaus passed by, ho saw a man which was biind 
from bs biriL And hts discipfos aaked him, saying, -Master, 
wbo d^ sin, this man, or his pamuts, that he was bora 
bkndt ” The same question appears in Saddharma Pundarita 
B«tn» a Buddhist work- Some examples of such pWiariam 
were Brstpoblishod by SeydoJ. a professor of phiJosonhy at 
Leiiizig in 1832 and 1884. Tlio spiritual worlds of the 
Qflostire remind us the Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana 
Buddhists. As pointed out by A- C. Bouquet we cannot 
Tuh out the possibility of Nestorian (Syrian) Christian 
mfluofiM in the Buddhist legends. SimiJariv Kamsa of the 
^ry of Krishna resembles the Herod (the massacre of the 
J^^nta m Matth) of the Christian story. It is said that 
the Chnstinn oanou was dosed towards the end of the AKond 
century A, D- 

Dhan^raehi. a monk from South India, and RatnavoH 
from North India wore important Buddhists who went to 
China in the sixth centiny A- D- and contribnted to the 
growth of Buddhism there by translating numoiona Buddhist 
worim. Iripitakachatya Bwlhiruchl went to Kashmir, Grossed 
the Himal^ao ranges and readiod Loyang thmugh amtm] 
Asia m A. D. m. During the time, it is stated. tJiere were 
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*boqt 3000 Tndums in North China iacliiding 700 Sanekiit 
knowing ironli#, Ke Btoryed in Lovong from A- D. 508 to 535 
And tmnalat^d 29 Buddhiet books of which ton aifo estaiit* 

It 13 to be ABc^rt&in^ whetherthcnAineQfTripitakAcheiTyft 
snggestA him to be tho to&ehcir who collected and grouped 
the Biiddiil^t acriptiirea into three acetJOna bearing the 
namo Pkaha, SuUa PUtth^ and Abhidhttmma Piiaka. 

They are together known in Pah m Tipkaka (three Baskets), 
The Vi nay a Pitaka (Basket of the Rules) i 3 >ntaina the 
Patimokkha^ or Rules of life binding on eJL meiubera of tlie 
Sangbn. The rules are 227 in nuinbcr of which prolwibljr a 
few w^ere declared by the Buddha^ The Sutta PilAka (Basket 
of the Teaehing) eontainfi the five Nikayaa giving the Sernione 
or Teaching of the Bnddha. The Abhidhamai& Piinka (The 
Basket of further Law] contains a hoteTOgeii€!Oiis mixture of 
high value for the training of the tmnd« The uomefi of the eLa 
syatems of Brahminic-philosophies are found in Tripitaka+ 
Tho fonn of tho Pali canon into the Tripltwka soems to k* 
probably made in the early part of the sixth oentuiy A. D, 

A Chmeso Buddhist mission arrived in Maghadlia tn Ah D 
530 being sent by Wu-ti or Hsiao-Yen, the first Lmng 
emperor of China who wna an ardent Buddhist. Tlieir aim 
was to gatlier originaJ Maliayana soripturea and secure th'fJ o-id 
of a scholar who could tramilate them into ChinesCp They 
wero well received and consequently the learned Poromartha 
went to China taking with him tnany teitts which afterwards 
were translated into Chineso by him. Paramarthu reached 
China in A. D. 54fi and died there in 589 at the age of seventy. 

BoflliklluirTnap known in Chinese n» Tamo and in 
Japaneae as Danina, was an Indian Buddhist from Conjeevararo, 
near Madrafii and was Cie son of a king of Southern India, Ho 
is oakl to has-e reached China in A. D, 520 or m 552 or in 557 
and became the first patriarch of Buddhiaui in China. He 
stayed at Canton for a short time and then settled at Iaj Vang. 
The Chinese Buddhists recorded many miracles wippoAKi to 
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bo nuido y bim. Bodhidharma who had a briinant and 
rathlBBs mind proaobed tbat one need not nmissoray dopond 
upon Mripturea and have a special tiansmiasion fay pointing 
to the soul of ijjftii and seeing into one's own nature. This 
teacluog of was claimc^l by him as Dh^m which also 

^rae ^uned by bun to be returning to the spirit of the 
teaching of the Buddha. According to the school an image 
may be osed for devotional purposes by the beginners and the 
scriptures are useful on the foothills of ono'a understand lag. 
Though gorgeous robes^ incense and chanting may attract the 
co^on peoph), they ajo merely toys to the outgrowD, In 
China this school was called Ch’an. the Chinese corruption of 
Dhyana. In tbo twelfth century A, D. it passed into Japan, 
where the name waa corrupted into Zen. Bodhidharraa'* 


stress on intnitioa was widely welcomed in these countries. 

Dhannakbti (C. A. D. 650) was bom in Trimmslaya 
IDeccan) and is suggested to have been bom in Satyasraya 
PuLokesui's time. He was a Brahmin by birth, but attracted 
by Buddhism, became a convert. He learned under 
DhamispaJn (A, D. 635) for a long time in ilagadba. Hia 
works Nyaya Pratmva Vartika Earika etc. are classics, 

^ramartha was also a Hindu turned a BuddhUt who w-ent 
by jfW to South China and translated Sumnyanw Satra, a 
Buddhist work in Sanskrit, into Chinese with the help of a 
C^so scholar in A, D, 703 at Canton. The popularity of 
the Suiangama Sutra in China was so high that Hfty-sj* 
tommentaries and various elucidations wore known to esiat 
in hinefle language. The Suratigama Sutra given the best 
^prwch to the philosophic haais of Mahaysna Buddhist 
fl - Un "iutflng 0 ee 3 la process of inteJfcetual 

inquiry t at upsets alj valncs' and * the real meaning of the 
ultimate reality taught by Buddha, similar to the basis of 
Kantian idealism.- 'Om work is in the form of questions and 

TrT ^dlsoiplo 
Ammd which recails the oonveraation between Krishna, tbo 
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Lordp and Arjiixm^ bin friend in the Bbagavad-^GitA. Anand* 
and 5faiijL«ri are figured on the left sad right of the Buddha in 
Chinese Bnddh lut temples. Tlie author of the work is unknown 
and one may suspect the fortheaiitlioroftbeqrigin&L 

In and amimd the hoaiitiftil city of Sooehow In China 
there are s&vm ortiamental |>Agiodas. In their towering height 
these Clunesc pagodas seem to pierce the demdsi One of them, 
cdled the Tiger Hill Pagwla, is the oldest one in China. Tho 
Tiger Hill P^godn was built in the screnth eentury^ A. D, 
during T^eng dynasty (A. D. 613-907). The idea of building 
a pagCNja cflUfie to China from India during the rule of the 
T^ang dynasty when the influence of Baddhlanii was at its 
peak in that land. The Pagodaa were built to keep tho ashes 
of the Buddha which the Indian priesta earned to China. The^ 
Indlaii art was employed in the building up of pagodas and 
the effect of the inflitence of Indian Bcnlpture on Chinese 
Qrchitectnre resnitod in the creation of the uniquo style of 
architecture that the Clilncso artists bequeathed to the world. 

Growth of Literature 

Vatsyayattn, a great logician. wrote the famous 
Nt/Qyabhdshya (C- A.D. 450) on the Nyaya Sutras of Gautama. 
Tlio Nyayabhoahya la likely to b© a alncem attempt by a 
Hindu seholar to ODuntorACt the Nya^mprav*^ of another 
groat logicLon called Dlngnagn who according to Vachaapati 
Misra (loth centuiy A. D.) interpreted the aphorism of 
Gautama in a Buddhist eense. A book on ftes eidled Edmosuira 
IS anoliicr important work of the oame author. Vati^yayiina 
is ascribcf! by tradition to South Indin* 

Viaakbadatta (C. A-D- produced the greet drama 
caUud Mudrn Bdkdfhma, tho plot being b£i««t on the Maury an 
Chandmgiipia^s conquest over the Nsnda king with the help 
of Chitiokya, said to be tlie minister of Oiandragtipla. As 
tegards the religioua literature tho Jaina oancHn was again pat 
in order by a council at Valabhi in A. 453* 
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SOibam^j ^Amrn s greiit on tb<j Ifiinami nn ^i^yf.rnj jjf 

Jaimini was written in about A. D. 5tM) anfl in ilie work 
Mimunifia beeonu» a Bjetem of philDsophy inatBid of njEru 
ritualistics. According to A, B* Koith his date oftnnot be 
earlier than A. P, 400. Ttio Bhaobya of Prasastapada on 
Vaisosinka-autraa called Padarih<i-dhafnux-«aitifTitha may be 
aasjg^ned to A. D, 500, Tbt> work is s^id to be 4 bllic later 
than the Pfy4yabbaahj4 of Vatayajana^ GaiicLB.pajd&'s 
ICarikaa (C. A.D. 500) on Alfiodiikya UpaDi^uad is a ramona 
phiiosophieal tCY4tiae belongtn^ to tbo some tiinie. 

Aryabh^iiija (A. D. 400) by Aryabhata^ a native of 
Pataliputm is a tvork r^tering notable progress in 
Mathematical Aatronomy^ Algebra and Trigonometry. In bia 
work ftrithnieticaj eakuladonii were simplified by the use of 
zoiD and the principle of the place value of the numbera. By 
tlie third century A. D* the Babylonian matbematiekna eaitie 
to ttgTOj upon n sign of ^cro. The Alexandrian auitbenniticiaiiB 
adopted the id«a of a zero si^ in the form of an 0 (for ouden, 
nothing), though they used it only with sexagesimal finctiona 
which system also was borrowed from the Babylonians in the 
second century A, D, Aryabhata givea methods to extract 
8<juaro and cube roots tuid a more aocurnte value for Tt. He 
bas oxplnincd the rotation of tlte earth round its axis and 
the CAU9D of the cctipaes as well as the metLods of calculating 
them precisely. 

Faj^atiddhanUka (A. 0.505) is a wcll-tuown work by 
Vsp^amlbira deaorihirjg £™ aystenis of astronomy in vogue 
in his time. Brihatjjaiaka and Laffhu-jataia are bis works on 
astrology while his BrihatmtMUi la a cvclopre^Jia of metajjurgy. 
arehitcctiire. physiognomy, phyaiogmphy ale. Vamhamihira 
pays high compliment to rowmocAaryew tm astronomy. The 
daf^fi^^mgrtiAa (C. A, D. 050) by Viigbhata is a famous 
medical book being a eystematio summary of Cliaraka and 
>.'u^tA. A quotation from a speech very recently made by 
a Chinese wholar. Lu Ting.yi, will make clear the view of a 
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tnodem mtitemlijit. on tbe sociai backipxmiid of sckaces* 

ovetn'cme knoiifi, the niitunil scieocefl inclddinfj mfslicpiciii 

no 1^1 ass character* Tln^y hjixo Iheir own taws of 
dfiV'dopraenl, TliC only way they tio up with Boclal InHtitiitiona 
is that nndef a bad socia] syateiti they mako rather alow 
progress, atid iindot a better one they progrcaa fairly rnpwOy. ' 
Tha moat popular lexicon, named .4maraio*ft (C- A.D, 
was oofttpoficd by Amarasimba who was probably a BuddbM 
as ifl evidenced by bis regard to the Buddha in the work» 
Cbandragomin of Bengal is another Buddhist author v'hoso 
gniciimaticaJ work cyilled Chandra- V^Jkarajia A. D.^SoO) 
Wad recovered from a Tibetan tranalation. 

(the hunter and Arjuna) la a fatnoua poem in f^nakrit 
composed by BhilraTi (C. A, D. $150) on the opiaode in the 
Mahabharata in which the Pandnva hrotli&ra were ciiied to 
the Dvaita Forest where in response i/n the petiftnc* of Ariuna 
tho God Maheavara appears before him in the form of a 
hunter and engages lilm in a hand to hand fight at the end of 
which Arjiinx got the aought-for As£r^ from tbo God. 

The poem has eighteen cantos p Tho second cimto+ which 
tmrmtoa the meeting of a secret council of war to prepare 
plans to counter tho strategenifl of Ouryodhsiia, contaaits a 
aummary of tho Barba spaty^ Danda ^iti and the Arthaanatra 
used for iiifonfiation on fitate craft and the methods of w'arfore 
by ridiiro* In tho pooca ho affixed the name of Goddess Lnimi 
to the oondading stanza of ovory cemto consequent to which 
he earned the title I^OTiytiwirr^ As pointed out already 
Bharavi is mentioned along w Ith Koiidosa in an inscriptioii of 
A. D* 5Sa (fifiTBaka cnr) published by Fleet in the ludlim 
Antiquiuy, 1376 on pages 63^73. The inseriptbn was first 
m0utioIl^?d by Dr, Bhav Raji, in the Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bonibny Brantb, VoL IX. 

Si&pparfClfcnrBm (C, A-D. (JOO) is a well-known poem of epic 
in Tama io wMch the Kannagi le«end, an old flaga known 
to e&rlicr writers, is reh&odJed most beautifully- The t cme 
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iltiT *^'^"*^**'^ ati-hmern to a courte^at* 

Madlwvi of Kavenpattanam (city of Kavcri) dfewganling 

AH* *^'*®*^ author, nanpo- 

anH^th * monk}, may be a tmuspATent pen-namo 

md the aathoT apparently seeruB to be a Jain. Tbomth less in 

*™*”*^"^ P«m Manimiial^i 
A D. 0.iO) whiob takes its name &om the daughter of 
^vfllm, and IbyihaFi and describes the adventsires of 
Manjme^ti ^d her renutictation after her father's tramc 
death Th« ,a said to be a Buddhist work by a graui 
mercimnt of Madura named Sattanar, One of its eantoa 
wntanm a straight tramdation of a huire portion from the 
Nyayapravcoa of Dinpnsg. The statement in the probgus 

Si f o •contemporaries and 

fnend, of Sengnttuvan. a Chem mornreh, ia treated by eeholare 
a3 & iitoFBiy device. 

Aapoim Vadha is a Sanekrit poem by BJiatti (C. A. D. 
650) gnrmg idnstratioa for the application of the rules o 
gramimr w'hJe narrating the story of Rama, The poem 

^ latti). Valahlii u mentioned by the author os his 
mtive Plf«* under the rule of Sridham Sena. The NiU 

Jovst^l SringSra Saiaka (The hundred 

b iriT .enunciation) 

amn^ Tk fBhuftrihari (C A. D. GSO) are considered 

mTbethe,!^' 1 

vd,«tE^-^ T in-^mmarian BbartrihaTi, author of 

^ Buddhist poems in Sanskrit named AghfamahSA- 

mAoit^-iifot™ la hymn to the eight grifat Chattvas) and 
SttpffibhiUa^ioim (a hvmn cS tlii» h ^ 

Budrihnl t»n ^ widnJMed to the 

Bodrth.) TOO ^ Hii«h....nih«o«, tbs fomoo. 
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nJer of KflnaiJj (A«D. (KMJ-646}. Tho thi^ drajcoas^ N^anandii , 
.S)czf?iotia(i and Prt^fadarsibi aro ali^ attribatcd to Hanii^ha, 
Harsba was a p4:ttron of poets amonji whom Bana was moet 
important. Harsha worsliipod the Buddha, thouj^h according 
to Buna ho was a devotee of ^iva. From the rosemblanco 
of Banana style to that of the works attributed to Harsba, 
some critics have said that Bans bad a part in coiniiosing 
those works. 

n^rahacAarUa (Life of Han&lm) ifi n niarv'cllous product Eon 
of prqac-writiiig by Bana (C^ A. D. GWJ. Hero of the work 
ta the same Eorshavardhana, the friend and patron of Bam. 
He employs a graceful languegc displaying harmony of sound 
and sense. Another edebrated pro^ work of the author is 
Ktldctmhafi. There is a.tradition that one who has read 
KadambaH wdl not read any other work^ In this mafiter- 
pieoe of Sanskrit prose the art of writing is ^Id to have 
achieved its completesees. Apart from hia detailed deacriplion 
of things, he has handled the nine prime fwotf moat effeotivoly. 
Humour andoatirjcaJ dement >vcr^ employed enough. It i* 
said that Bana did not live to bniab Kadambad and the latter 
half was compel by hia aon Bbushana Bern or Bhuahana 
Bhatta. 

The Bribatkatba (great narmtive) of GunMhya containing 
many f^blc^ written in Pabaeba Prakrit is now extant only in 
trandationfl. In the eleventh ccntuiy A. D- Kshemondra of 
Kashmir translated tlje work into Sanskrit in the form of a 
pleoBanL poem under tho name BriAa/jfijoiAflWiawjon. Aiiotlicr 
rendering of the original into Sanskrit was by Somidova 
(1063-1080 under the name (ocean of the 

ri vers of stories). The Tamil veiaion ifi knowTi as Perungada i. 
Tile theiuc of Brihatkatba is the life of Naravahonadatta who 
was the son of Odayana of Kaiu£ambi+ The statement in 
the Kathoaaritfiagam connecting Gunadhya W‘ith the ruler 
Satavahaua cannot bo taken for history. Bahor^ a European 
scholar considers the author to be the oontemporary of Dandi 
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iJid might Jiaw lived in the Bixth ecatury A, D- He it 
Inferred to by I^^ndi and Bi^el Bhatto. diuUKlhyB m^ht bavd 
probably Mitten his work in nbaut A. D. 650 h 

hni^yddar^ U a fine manual of rbotorio written by 
Dandi (alao written as JDandtti) who probably livod about 
A, D, 700. He has LuntienJKt csapacity to put in verae form 
the diificult diaeussion of poetics. Amniimundari, another 
work of tlio author, is a story of ptire itoagiimtion written 
in simple and eloquent prose. De^umnrf;s€h(iriia (the tale 
of the ten priaceg}- [s believed to be a pirt of the diKinft- 
^jidttriLathii of which the begirmipg and the end were 
Written by others. X^osakumaraobaritaiii is fuliof odventiires 
and rodiantie episodea of high ten agination rendered in 
sLinpla and lucid writing. He spent many yeara in the court 
of Pallava Narasimhavarman D Rfijasimha (A. D. 680-720) 
wiiofie long ride was marked by peace and prosperity. 

Later Law Books 

The law book caticrl the Biiudhdyan^a Dharma Suif^ was 
written by Bnudhajana wlio wag also tho author of a Kttlpa 
Suira (aphoristic treatise on rituals—also caiJed 
a Grih^ Suira (domegtio rules) and a Prvvachami Suim^ The 
Dhanna Sutra refcm to the Grihya Sutia as if tho fonner 
forms part of the latter- Mobaroj^va eat&bliflhca that tlie 
induOTce of Bsndhayana was genprally eonfined to the ^nth. " 
The inscriptions retsordijig the l/uid^gnuito by Bukkar^ya* the 
King of Vijayanagur (A. D. 1354-115), Nandi varman 
pAllaviitiiAta of KBncliI (A. H ninth century) go igrtatly in 
favour of hifl follovonj. And fiom some "other evidences, 
schokw have concIud«t tint Baudhayam lived on tho cast 
coaalt of the Deccan. 

Baudhayom generally followa Gautama. Like Gautama 
he enameratca eix kimk of marriages. Tho tenth chapter of 
hia Dhunua fiutra has a cjcwe lesciahlance to the Dharma 
Sutra of Gautama while Uic sixth has some resemblance to 
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the wsrfli of Vishnu. Ho prutrato ognUisit the caatom of 
paying Satta allowed by Kautilya. He avea that a wicked 
father who, tempted by greed, give* away hw daughter 
for a fee shall commit h great sin and shall undergo a 
dreadful punishment after hia death apart from destroying 
hia {amiliee down to soTen genemtlona, Bcadea he will 
Buffer repeated death and birth. Baudhayaua allows n man 
to divorce a barren wife in the tenth year of the marring; 
a wife wlio bears only daughters in the twelfth year; a wife 
whose children all die in the fifteenth year. But he can 
abandon a quarrelflOToe wife inrniodiotely. I>aiightera are 
entitled to inherit only the onuuocnts of their mother. He 
holds the costom of Niyoga na legal. 

Baudhaynna advbea a man to feeil bis gucate firat and 
then the pregnant woman to be followed by tl» inlimte ant 
the aged. Taking food in the company of an uninitiated 
person or ivith one’s wife and stale food and wedding the 
daughter of a paternal aunt or of a maternal uncle are explained 
by him aa customs peeulioj to the South. In the Shulea Sutrof 
of BaudlmjTina is embodied the Pythagoroa theorem. 

The suggestion of the scholare that Baudboyeno'fl date 
is not later than the third ccnltiiy B, C. and that be la 
nest in antiquity to Gautama needs revision. The passage,. 
" Toanidl »triyo nirindnytt adayddd api papiU jnipuah Mpos- 
tftiiaiah," from TBiUiriya Sn^ihita iVl. B. 83} reacmblre the 
eighteenth verse of the ninth chapter of JTanava Dhartua 
Sofftra and is quoted by Baiidbayana as n passage from V^a. 
Probably the author of Manava Dhnrnia Sostm as well aa 
Baiidhayana quob^d Taitt iriya Saiiihita. In the Mahabhonita 
King Diiahyante persuades Sjikuntala to a Gandharva munage 
which ho pleads legal hy quoting the high autimrity of Manu 
which runs as followa: “ Pi' a« know that, among tje eight 

kinila of marriages, llanu. Svayamlihuva baa formerly hold the 
first four aa lawful for a Brahmana and the first sia w lawful 
for a Kahatriya.” The csact parallel of this peasago of tlie 
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^hflbbarata ts found in the Dharma Sutia of Baudhavana. 
-The above pasaagp, pointed out by Piof. Buhlcr bia 
mtixxluetion to tbo 'La^ of iUuti' ahowa that Baudhavana 
might have quoted Mnnava Dhnnna Saatra which in twm 
™ qooted by the compiler of the ejrtant (third refenaion) 
.WahabharatB, A verae from the Gita and another from Yavati 
paJuyana are quoted in the Dharma Sutra t3.£2.£l' 2 2.20), 
In the foorth Prasna of the Dharma Sutra the aphoriatio 
p^B employed in the preceding PrasnaB a repJaeed, atmoat 
c aloka, And also Uio common alJpahod 

bftnaknt forms found in the Purajwm occur in the fourth 
Praann instead of the old fornui. Moreover, the fourth 
P^a IS divided into Adhyaytu instead of Kandikas or 
jKAaaiM as m the first two Praanaa, The above fact bus 
hafltdy ed some scholars to roodade that the fourth Prasna 
and perhaps the third one also were additioas by later writers 
afiamnption that an author cannot use 
different styles of language and method or that 
^ud^yana Jived long before the use of epic sloka. In 

g^bahlc date for Baudhayana. Ho la said to belong to the 

Black Vajur-Vedio school. 

„ , jOAoraw Slit fa of Apastomba k an Important work. 

^ Tk Sutra^ Grihya Suiru and Sidtjct 

in Apastambaia mainly foUowed 

^ South. Like Vaatshtha ho recognises only six hinde qf 

nt« ^ety, the Brahma, Arsha. Daiva. Gandharva, 

and^Hh Baudhayana and Gautama. Unlike Gautama 
1ftWH TfrJif f afloetJo and ctiiwervfttive 

7 ^ Sastia. He 

on the 1 ** 1 . which permit greater freedom to women 
^the plea that they wem unfit for the p«,pfo of his time. 

teduDo the ovor.importaneo attached to the mate 
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birth. Ho protest^ againot the sy^toiD of Niyoga. Apaatamba 
belongs to the Black Yajur-Vcdic sehool and he considers 
liJmsolf to bo the child of the Kuti If is attempt to 

coatrovert tho la we of Baudhayana indicatos that ho 13 later 
than Bandbayaiia. Ho Is meatloond in an msrnptioii of tho 
ninth century A^B, Apai^tamba probabi}' lived aliout A.D. 600 
though some schdlam have placed him ii:i the thinl century B.C. 

TI 10 Grihya Sutra of Aavalayana is the moat important 
among the later grihya siitraa. Max Muller BAy& that it 
belongs to the very end of what he calk the Sutra-period- 
He hag pointed out in 185J} la hie History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature that wo find in the work such namoe as Gautama^ 
Vaisampayajia, Gargya^ Gargi Vaehakiiavij FailEf Kauahitaka^ 
Samkh^^ayaiuts Mandnkcya^ SumontUn JaifoiaiT teachers of the 
law^ Mahabhamta and Bhashyaa. AsvaliLyana probably lived 
in about A. 70Q. 

Ihe Buddhist Art 

The flower of the Buddhist art in India Is said to havo 
dev'cloped in a period ranging from A, D, 300 to 700 which 
U approxunatcly called the Gupta period, the period taking 
its name from the Gupta rulers of Indiftp Boring the period, 
in Mathura^ Saaebi, Amar&iVaithi and Ajanta moat exquisite 
works of art were produced* although some products in these 
Hites were found to be made oariien The beautiful Cbaityas 
(c^thedralsl and Vi haras (monasteries} cot out of the rugged 
mouotabi eliflT in Ajanta aro admired for their beauty and 
oompkitcncss of architectonic details. The twenty-nine eaves 
of Ajanta are richly represented with sculptnms and frescoes 
of the seventh century or later that have surv'lved the 
ravages of political conquests anti rchgious iconoclasts- 

The Ajanta art varies from Puritan severity to a 
fascinating riot of colour and form and ranks among the 
finest art of the world- A minister ami feudatory of the 
Vakataka Harisbena caused rodc-architecturo of the Vihflrs 
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Caves XVI and XVII in the lost quarter of tlie fifth centur>' 
A. D. The XIX cave discards ^vood entirely and display a 
remartflble capacity to prodiitse n Voluptuous Buddha figure, 
the kind qf which was unknown at Knrli and Nasik. TJita 
cave was completed in the siitli Cenliiiy A. D. The picture 
of the great BodJiiaatt^-a Padniapilni in Cave I is bailed to 
rank forctnost in the Asiatic pictorial art. The incidents in 
the life of the Buddha and the Jalaka stories provided themes 
for these painters. These itamtings bebr^ to the latest gf the 
sori(« and are said to be of the seventh cunturv A. D. On 
the hundred walls and pillars of these rocfc-carecd temples 
nmrvellQusly varied acenea are represented. Among them are 
foresta and gardens, heavenly messengers moving swiftly in 
the akj, men and women in their physinsil nobility, animals 
in their strength and grace and birds and fiowere in thoir 
loveliness and purity, Rothenstcin Bays that a visitor sees a 

vast noble drama moving bt-foro hia eves with hcavetdy 
bhsa. 


The seated preaching Buddha of Sarnsth and the standing 
u< a of Mathura are leading esAmples of the finesculpturos 
of the age. Another prominent sculpture fullv conforming to 
the artistic canons of the time is the colossal i^ippcr statue of 
Buddha, 7t feet in height, from Suitanganj, which is now kept 
m Bimiingham moBCum. One of the two attipas at Itnjgir 
Md the Dhamch stupa at Samfith are among the remarkable 
Buddhist structural buildings belonging to the sixth or seventh 
rentuiy A,D. The iSg feet high Hhamch stupa has four niches 
for the Budilha figure^ at the cardinal points. Its decorative 
s«^lb and goometrie patterns have evoked high admiration, 
Xhe capital of the stupa forms the national emblem of the 
Union of India since A, D, 1947, The temple at Buddha 
Gaya iy«t i^mo of the mwt beautimi images in stone, bronze 
and^ld which hare survived are said to belong to the same 
^riod Among the arts of the age. the caves of Ajanta are 
better known to the west than the others. 
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The Buddhist art of India crtased, with tha Dhamma^ 
the northern hillfl into Xepol and Tibet, The Buddhist art 
forma reached China along the old silk routes ond thenoe 
Konsa and Japan. From South India the art waa carried to 
Ceylon and, by the long aea route, to South China whore it 
blended with the art already reached there by the former land 
route producing China’s richest art. During various periods 
and by varioua routes the Buddbiat art icaohed Bunna, Siam, 
Chmbodia and Java and developed frtun there mas to produce 
Horoe of the finest images and buildings in the world. The 
Ajanta painting has survived abroad m the Sigirya frescoes of 
about the fifth eontuiy A. D, in Ceylon and in the Hor^'uji 
frescoes of the late abeth cwnlury in Japmi, 

The Hindu Art 

In tho inscriptiooB of the Gupta,ago the temples of 
V’iahnu are frequently mentioned, Among the mcarnationfl 
(nvataru) of Vislmu, Varfitia (boar) and Kridma furoiahed 
themes for tho Hindu sculpture and art of tho ago- G«d Siva 
wns repreaented by means of lingua, sometimes bearing one or 
four faces, besides in human form as on the coins of the 
Kuahans rubra. In Mathura occurred a sculpture in which 
a devotee offets his head to god Siva. This motif is found 
often reproduced in tho Pallava Bculpturca of a later period. 
In Udayagiri and Blmmra in Central India have appeared 
Iftt” of Mabishiisujn^niiirclitiL 

SftVfMid brick tenipltja m tho Uttftr Bibiirp 

Bengftl ftod iDwUiyii P^Hcsh aro found to rapr&aent tho 
archiiecturo of the Gupta-period. Well preserved and 
moulded bricka of fine design were used in the cons^ction of 
tho templo of BhHarguon in the Cawnporo district- This 
temple was coaatnicted wdth a pyramid nl niof and the outside 
of its walla were decorated with termcotta panels representing 
scenes of mythology. A few tcmplca were built by using 
stone. Thiu sort of tempb measures about ten feet square 
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and baa a porch of atill smaUer aiz« and an unprotontbiu 
flat-rcwf. Ita masoniy k remarkable, the findy dressed stones 
being held together wi thout mortar. 

The Dasavatam temple at Deogarh had a eiBitiu of 
alwut 400 feet hi^i which stood on a raised plinth in the 
middle of the open terrace. Its interior was plain except the 
entrance which was esquiaitcly decorated, tho figures of 
Yamunl and Ganga being beautifully carved ©n the jn gi t w . 
The Sculptural panels of the temple aro considered to bo tho 
moBt sup^b of 5ucb kind. 

The Hindu temple owes to the Buddhist stupa for its 
main featares of plan. The Kapoteavara tempi© at Ghezarla 
belonging to the fourth century A. D, which has an apaidal 
plan anaJogoos to that of tho typical Buddhist cAavCgn ia the 
earliest known Hindu temple in the South. 

Calofiisation in tie East 

From India of cclonisfia began ostabilah 

tbeiMlves on the coastal regions of Malaya, IndoDOsian 
arriupclago and Indo-Gliina by about the first century of the 
Christian era. There they married the native ivoinen and 
founded small principalities which became the rentros of 
fiourishing trade with India, carried on mainly through the 
ports of tho east euaet ranging from Negnpatam to Tamndipti. 
Soon thtee principalities grew, Whig to the cstabtishmout of 
Hindu kingdoms in Indonesia, Antiam and Ctwhin-China. Tho 
first Indian colony in Java is jjnid to have been made in 
A. D. 5d, According to A. Muhuidjo, the earliest Hindu 
Indonesian kingdom that sprang op is known to be that of 
King Adji (AJi) Salta at about 70 A. D. This king was also 
known to have mtrDdoocdtbe Indian scriptures in the islands. 
The route of migration is detoctod to have been by sea 
through the Straits of Singapore oud by land acroBa Malaya. 
The rc^ar action of the monsoon which domiiiated the 
anvigation of the Arabian sea am) the Bay of Bengal was 
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discovered, as meotioned already, for the West by Hippalu* 
in A. I>. 45- In the Katlusalit Sahara the voyage of a 
merchant named Guhaseoa ftom the port Tamralipti in Oriaua 
to Kataha (modem Kedah) where he engaged himflelf in jewel 
trade and prospered is mentioned. It is also stated in another 
Htorv tluit one merchant named Daimvamiati sailed in a ship 
to i^taba dwips and theiico to Karpurada-ipa {the camphor 
island) and to Siivama (Sumatm). The investigations of 
Quafitch Woles made recently have shown that the Takola 
mart, at the mouth of Taknopa river, in Malaya was (Jouriahinp 
by the setjond centiuy* A- D. The \aTa-d'iTipa (the Barley 
island—later written a* Java by the Dutch) was mciiiioned 
bv Ptolemy in the first centuiy A- D. 

One King of Indonesia named Devavarman is known to 
hove sent an embassy to Cliina in A. D. 132. The inscription 
of Purnavarman in iianskrit mention hie father as Itajadhiraia. 
A great Chinese pilgrim collet! Ka-Hien, who travelled llirongh 
Indio between A.D, 3OT to 414, on his return voyage from 
Cevlon was known on good reason to have drifted on Bomer*. 
From Funan (later Kambuja) a portion of Indo-Chino 
bordering on Tonkin we have evidence of a Hindu community 
flourisliing there in ancient times. According to Chinese 
records the date of eatahiiahment of t his kingdom was A.D. l t>2. 
From the country conics also an iiifwriptioTi of a king callr^d 
SrimKra which is assigned to the same period. 

The establishment of the Hindu kiogtlom of Funan is 
attributed to one Kaundinyii said to be a Brahmin who 
according to l^cnda arrived there and mamed the daughter 
of the Xaga king, who was wrapped by him in a piece of 
doth as she had no clothing. The Sneidont is mcntioawJ in a 
Champa inscription dated A. D. 65ft. It is also alluded to in 
the history of the Southern Tki compiled in the begiimiogof 
the fifth cmitiiry where Kaundinya is said to have been 
transcriptioned as Hoeun-TicB. From the statement that the 
Naga princess was naked, hiatoriana have suggested that the 
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popu^Atioti was then in a xaopo or ioas primitive state of 
cjvlIisatioD. The suggostion itsta too much on Jc^ends, The 
followers of KfluocJinya also laarried locally and settled down 
in Funao foUowing almost the tiadltiona of India, tboir 
motherland, A Chinese ambaasador named Kang-T^t visited 
Funao in the third ceotury A. D, and recorded tiro story of 
Kaundinya rnentioiung the latter os a Brahmin who came fram 
an island in the Indonesian archipelago. In tiie voar A.D. 240 
a Fanao king sent an embas^ to India whidt is meiittoned to 
have stayed in India for about four yeaiB. One Ung gf 
Funan namod Guna^annan is described in a stone inscription 
of his as * the very moon of the Kanndinya dynasty' who had 
built a temple of Vishnu. At tho commcncetncnt of the fifth 
oentuiy A. D. another kingdom called Champa emerged 
which was always in hostility with tho kingdom of Funan. 
In the year A, D. 484 King Jayavannan of Fiman sent an 
embassy to China to solicit help against the increaaing power 
of Champa. 

Till the beginning of the modem age, at Bangkok in Siam 
and Phnom Penh in Cambodia, Brahmins of very mised 
descent wore the tikita and upcttnlFa, worshiped n mixed kind 
of Hindu and Buddhist images and conducted court rites 
mherited from the earlier Hindu kingdoms. Even during tho 
modem period the themes for dramaa, shadow pkve. dances, 
and marionetto ehowa in JIahiya, Itido.Chfna 'and Java 
are drawn from the Hindu epics and purrmas. Tho Hindu 
dJmrma*8oatraa and artha-sastraa have left their traces on the 
poh'ty of these territorioB, It is also apparent that the 
languages of these lands have been enriched by the vocabulary 
of iianskrit and im^e flexible by the contact with its 
grammar. Their scripts are adaptations of Indian scripts. 
The prevalence of < a tjye ^^000 of aoeiai grades* and tlio use 
of the liw-soloT calendar and the Saka era ara the vestiges of 
the ancient Indian influences. Moreover, the siiperh stupa 
Of Boro-Budur (Java) and tho rcmarkabln temples of Anfttnr 
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(CambodEji) axe monamoate of tho contAots with the ancient 
IndU &nd iia gonttLS. 

Sucb imMtia Takkola (market of eardMnmnaj, Karpura-* 
dTipa {the mJand of camphor) and N&rifeeladvipa {coooanot 
ialtmd) indicate that it was trade that attracted the people of 
aocient India to these lADcb in the Eaet^ Further^ names like 
Kanakapiiri in DvipSlntara (Malftya)^ Suvamadvlpa (STWnatfa) 
and Sotaraabhumi also Indicate the rickoees of the conotriea in 
that epoch. Some of the Indian colonlata^ it Le said^ carfied 
with tiiezn pepper vines from Kerala and planted tSieai in 
Malaya and Indonesia- There la evidence to show that Java 
sold popper to China in the thirteenth Dcatpry" A. D, But 
lodum pepper weighing about 3000 pounds were found in a 
Rome depot which was seized by tlm GotMe invadens in the 
fifth century A, D, 

From the c&riy Sajishrit inscriptions of Burma^ Malaya, 
Borneo, Java and Indo-China in BrahRii characters of South- 
Indian variety and the Buddha iimigea occurred in tie early' 
Amaravatl type of about second century A. D+ at sevisral sites 
in these iands, scholars have concluded that the carliost 
emigrants were from the cast coast of South India, The 
Agastya legends found in vogue in these eountrics were also 
considered by them to support the above view. From cast 
Borneo came seven stone inscrilw^d in FoUotti-tfraiiMa 

of arotind A. D. 4W* They newiti the eonqueate of the King 
^tulavarniAn^ who ia mentioned to equal Yudhiahthina^ and 
the Vedic sacrifices performed by him with the help of 
Brahmloa from India who wens brought there for tho ritualK 
Puroavannnn, knoivn from Sanskrit mscriptiona in characters 
also of South Indian variety of about A, B. 450 waa the ruler 
of the kingdom of TammS in the West Java. This kingdom 
Ib koown to have oxistcd until it wna merged with the 
nanaritime empire of Srivijaya (wntteo ae Sriwidjaya by 
IndonesiiUis) in the island of Sumatra which waa founded at 
the end of the fourth century A. D. and fiouriahed in the 
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Kventh centuiy A. D. with the pment city of Patembang tut 
Its c&pit&L The Javanute text of the Viriteparvao of the 
Mahabharsta shove that the South lodian reoeneion wns 
learDcd in Java. 

By the time the Indiaos reached the TnftnnMj u rr 
archipelago the local peopleof Indooeeia had, 903 ^ A, Muhaidjo 
in an article, already reached a high level of civilization. 
They used motolfl and oiiJtivatod rice in irrigated adds. They 
knew shipbuilding and they iwed to sail in the ahipa to the 
^uth Japanese islands in the north, the PaciBc South Sea 
island m the Far East and Siodagasear in the far avay W^t. 
According to an article by PrincipnJ Joseph Minattur, It was 
probably the Polynesians vho introduced the outrigger canoo 
and the cocaianut into India, The writer thinks that there ia 
every probability of tho popper also having been introduced 
into India by them, tliough it is yet to be MCertained. 
Child® says that the Polynesians of Oceania, who were in tho 
Stone Age, with their atono toola boilt boats witli a length of 
more than one hundred feet capable of accommodating over 
a huntirtd men and provisiona. It Jms been recently shown 
Sdne-Geldem of Vienna who has worked on MilyR 
eitfilization that from the second century A. D. onvanls and 
eapwially from the fifth to the twolfth. Indiao influence 
Bowed into Central America through the Indouealiu] ialonrls. 

Geopolitics 

Physical feature of a country uwj on* of the major factors 
that dotcnniiMd the historical ovolutioB of the people in it 
The relation of geegmphy with pontioaJ processes is termed 
as GcopoUtids. Though scholar like Buckle had emphasised 
the relation between ger^graphy and civiliiation os early aa in 
the nuwteejith century A. D., it won only at tho beguming of 
the twentieth century that geopolitics found oxpteaalon in a 
fundamental roomier in the wdl-knowu eaaay, the ‘Ue^tAiaU 
Pivot of £r«tory', by Sir Halford Mackinder. His grandioue 
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theory that the ^Utes of the heartland of Europe were 
contmooualy preying to the ssa coaHta was elaborate<3 fiirth€?i* 
in Lis ^ Di^rnocmtic /deflJ<r ttnd Haofihofer and his 

school developed the theory from the German point of view 
which WM later to become the foundation of the military 
thinking of Hitler and his generafe- The above German school 
stressed the need of oi^nisiug land masses independent of 
sea-borne trade and making the marginal area Lraperviops to 
aUaeks. 

In India it ia Sardar K, M. Panlkkar who first expounded 
geopolitics diminating the European mistakes and correctly 
applying the science to Inndian History, He has attempted in 
*Qtogr(tph\f:al Faciors In Indian HislQry' a preliminary study of 
the effects of geography on the moulding of the history of India- 

The Geographical knowledge of the ancient people was 
meagre and incomplete aa they had the knowledge of land 
routes only. It was only when the mariners' activities grew^ 
later^ geography as a world science waa developed hs the 
entire area of the eaHli comoa into view only when tho two 
poles are reached and the great oceans aailed and charted. As 
pointed out by ToyabeCp in the Caravan. Age the ancient p«jplc 
of Cwtral Asia believed that the Oasts of Fergluuia in Central 
Asia w'as the central point of the world* Sea travel Ciposed 
the folly of such notions. Later, the old caravan routes such 
as the silk road from China to Europe was also replaced by 
railwa^^. 

One of the chief factom of luato^* is weU-conoeived as 
the pressure of the land and sea nomads ogamat oiviH^timi. 
Those countries exposed to such tnvaslonis were easily conquered 
and occupied, while those pro toe ted by natural barriem were 
not subdued ver^' oftan, and after any turmoil easily settled 
down i^ain. Prof. Sinkovitch, a nnt^ historian, lian stated 
that one of the reasons ibr the foil of the Boman Republic and 
Empire was the gradual deterioration in the productivenfisfl of 
Uoditermnean countries^ 
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Geographical JcnDwIwlgo in uicient Indio wm meogre 
while the Arabe and Chinese wcto comporatiTdy ho t te r 
got^aphera. Among the Indian writera Kautaya, Vatayoyono 
and Kalidasa re%'oal flomo geographical knowledge. But India 
did not produce googtaphical mapa like the Chinese or the 
Arabs. 

The Himalayan range stretohes from the Western end of 
Kashmir in the West to Burnia in the East with 1500 milea in 
length and ISO miles in width. The range providing a 
protective barrier obstructs the cold winds of Central Asia, 
and gives rains by arresting the monsoon clottds from Indian 
ocean. The Himalayan range is tbo cidminatbn of the vast 
elevated ploteau caliod Tibet which is raised nearly 15,000 
feet above the sea level. While the mountain range of 
Himalayaa separated India from the rest of the continent, it 
never served os an insnpt'rable barrier against penetration 
tluough its Ftaascs by a detonnined people or worriara. Other¬ 
wise, it separated India fioia the continental afliliations. It 
helped to grow a false belief in the iMHwity of the country 
and hence the people of the eountry al ways fouiid themselves 
aurprised when an invasion took place. Another bad result 
of tlie isolation wus the development of a sense of contempt 
for the fordgnor among the Indians. That accounts for their 
calling a foreigner WfcAAu (a low placed person]. 

The Aryavartha of VasUhtha and ilunu really conxtitutea 
the Iniio.Gangetic plain. The plain lies betwocn the plateau 
of the South and the Himalaya mountains uiul is watered by 
the Indus and the Ganges rivors. The plain is about 300,000 
miles in area and the most fertile land in India. With its 
immense resources and comparatively thick popiikdon the 
Gangotio Valley usually domimtod North India in ancient 
times. PanikW Bays : -The earliest imperial traditions in 
India were developed in ilagudhu and whenever a dynasty 
BUcoesafuJly united tlie Gauges Valley it inevitably spread its 
auUiority over the entire Aryavartba ”, 
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Decc&n la n thrce-ddcid geographical plateau which risea 
from tbo Indo-Gang^tic plain on tb^ north and from tbo 
littoral-plains on the eaat and west of pcninsukr India. Tho 
table-land cojnmences wi^ the Ajanta Bangc in the Yindh^^a 
mountains in the north and Esnda at Kilgiria in the south. 
The otlmr two sides of the pLatean are ealliHl the We^m 
Ghats and the Elastem Ghats. The plateau lies 1 ^500 feet to 
4p(KK) feet above aea Level and is broken up into many river 
vaIle>Ta, As pointod out by Panikkar the table^land and its 
rivers constitute a formidable barrier to the people of northern 
oonntries providing comparatively seeure life to the South* 
The Decean plateau forming the great middle rampart of IndLa 
always bafftod the nortlicm conquerors in ancient India, even 
though through overwhelming military power they cotiJd 
subdue it for a time, P^bably to avoid the pktenu Somudra 
Gupta carried on his mllitafy campaign along the eastem 
coasts 

The fairly fertile littorals and the deltas of the lilahadadip 
the Oodavarif the Krishna groupi the Narmada and the Taptl 
had a considerable population and acootint for a rcoadnable 
part in the ancient tiifftory of India. The courac of pulitteal 
history of the Can very Delta, tho core of Dravidiiin life and 
civiliiation, ifl somewhat [ndependent of the events In Korth 
India. It created more mariners in ancient times, perliaps 
due to the peninsular eharacUir of the n^on. 

Xa:! the author add here that the vastiiess of India divided 
by many rivers and mountains accounts for the development 
of various languages and kingdoms in India. The people 
speaking Dravidian language were apanacly populated in the 
whole of South India, But owing to the vaatn^^ of tho urea 
tbo southern wdng of the population Jo^ iotioh with the 
corresponding wing of the north restiUing in the gradual 
development of n hat can be termed as proto-Tamil and proto- 
Teliigu, The proto-Tamil speaking iicople again were separated 
themselves by tbe Western Ghats causing the development of 

e 
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M&Uj&lam and TomU languages. Likewise, Tdugu and 
Eannada weie developed. 

The writer Ukee the readers to bear in mitid tkat the 
Modem discovenea in eomiDUDications have redaced considera- 
bljr the rolejrf the goograpbicat foatuie as a factor in determin¬ 
ing the (KMiae of human history. With the mAivelloiiB 
indentions such as the aeioptajLO and the radio which supprees 
time and eliminato distanceg people had-e learned to know 
^ir domain and familiarize themselves with their fellow men 
in other parts of the domain and have begnn to forge a strong 
human link. Idan ia led to think universally 
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